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Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 



Verdigris bites the fiery loins of feudal lions 
Brazen in blazon on manor gates and tombs, on raven 
Gloss of goddesses in devoted gardens pigeons 
Settle, on the metal dribble and stipple the stains 

r 

The living defraud the dead of their dear-bought honour insured 
Limber bones kick, quick finger-bones knit, grey jaw-bones spit 
On top of the bones unknit, whose individual tablets 
Are ranged like folded chairs against the secular wall 

Bones, never Mvid as blood, longer resist the sucking 
Of mould and worm$^ but poets* words, their written breath, 
Fix faster than chalk of bones, their Ups of ink intact. 

And look, to a lover* s eye, the dew of the breath still blooms 
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PREFACE 


The essays here collected, divide themselves mto several categones : 
I intend to describe what the essays m one or two of these 
categories are attemptmg 


I 

Certain essays are engaged in attacking received opimons on 
literary figures and periods, in attackmg opinions received as true 
by the textbooks and by the incurious generally Such attacks are 
usually made'" by fanatics,^ whos® propaganda is considered to 
demand of its readers too sweepmg a conversion: textbooks and 
general opimon do not get an author as wrong as all that What has 
been needed most, however, at certain pomts on the curve of a 
literary reputation, is not a wise and final statement but rather a 
horn blown m an unexpected key Only such a blast will shiver 
the smug Doric pillars between winch so many earnest s tu dents plod 
m and out of the airless sanctuary The essay on Bacon and the former 
essay on Pope attempt to shake the uprights of dull estimates As 
final summaries of Bacon and Pope they are inadequate But it is 
hoped that they let a fresher air into the temple. 

In some essays I have attempted to be more comprehensive. 

II 

There are other thmgs, too, which some "of these essays are 
attempting They are attempting to see the full value of the 
material mamfestation of hteraaxre, its embodiment in words. 
They are written on the assumption that the face of literature is 
also Its spirit. To study the configurations of the flesh is, I claim, 

I Mr Hugh de Selmcourt in the ‘ Sunday Times ’ referred to the anonymous 
author of the essay on Pope (pp 86-98 below) as ‘one enthusiast’, and 
Mr G. W Stomer, reviewmg my book on Pope m the ‘New Statesman 
and Nation’, headed his remarks ‘A Panegyric on Pope’ 
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to study the very ‘message’ of the work Elizabethan decoration 
is no accident m the hterature of the time; it is the tell-tale finger- 
print, individually whorled and sharp, left by an age voluble and 
also pedantically prease The controlled variety of Pope’s couplets 
IS evidence of a moral control: Lytton Strachey, neglecting all 
Pope’s direct moral and satinc statement, went so far as to say that 
Pope’s critiasm of life was the heroic couplet ^nd ‘the reasons 
why the eighteenth-century poets use [poetic] diction share in the 
central reasons why they write poetry at all’. 

If the face of the work is also its spirit, that face will be worth 
considering intently. It has not always been a printed page, of 
course. An Enghsh author before Caxton worked towards manu- 
script pubhcation or towards publication through recital Chaucer, 
for example, never forgot his public of listeners, 'and the empty 
tags which have often been remarked in his hues — parde and ywis 
and so on — are seen as pohte graces when we remember this ^ 
Moreover, dramatists and wnters of songs and sermons have 
written first, and sometimes (as they thought) last, for the ears of 
a crowd or arcle, and for a pubhsher or publishers whose par- 
ticular tones and gestures they could count on. The authentic face 
of such works is difficult indeed for a historian to get at, and the 
task need not, fortunately, be attempted here, smce most of the 
authors treated of in the present book wrote in the hope or the 
expectation of print, accepting and probably welcoming the 
printer’s metamorphosis into ship-shape So far as they were 
concerned, th^face of the work was the prmted page and it is 
what exists there, in statement, m symbol, or between the lines, 
that will claim our attention as sacrosanct But sacrosanct for 
what it originally was* not for what it may accidentally have 
become by the time that it is our turn to examine it What is 
sacrosanct is not the appearance of the work at any point on its 
curve of fame, but the work as it lay complete before that curve 
began its rise, the work as it lay complete under the sabbath eye 
of Its author. It is his look, his eyeful, that we must try to share, a 
I Contrast William Moms, pp 142-3 below. 
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look which perhaps faded quickly for the author as he turned 
aside to other work, but which was his once and superlatively 
(I am assuming that the poem is a good one, that the author 
restmg saw that his work was good) The only means of our 
getting near to sharmg his look is by centnng on the poem a 
historical and critical clairvoyance, a clairvoyance which, being 
partly historical, is possible only for the scholar, but which not all 
scholars have been able to apply Those who have lacked its aid 
have not always wanted to possess it: the hterature of the past 
provides so much of interest that a variety of pensioners have 
always been found domg themselves well on its margins ; happy 
as beetles, they examine the fascmating corpse of literature, like 
bibliographers, they show no preference for a good book over a 
bad so long as a. book is old. But he who seeks to be a critic of 
past literature must start with a sympathy towards hterature as 
literature. He must start with it, or, smce youth is an arrow rather 
than a net, he must start with a capacity to acquire it. He must 
like literature, or come to like it, m whatever form, new or old, 
classic or vulgar, it is embodied If these slm necessary qualifica- 
tions for a critic, it follows that it is by accident that Milton is for 
him an old author hving in a different century, writing an Enghsh 
which IS as foreign as Cockney is to a boy from Ickomshaw, 
The cntic of Milton who will be worthy of his hire will have 
been drawn to the poet, not drawn *to the seventeenth-century 
figure, nor even to the seventeenth-century poet. He will lack 
the true critical salt if he could not as readily have chosen to wnte 
on Auden. But having said that, I can go on to say more. A critic 
of Auden needs nothmg but his critical sense, smce the con- 
temporary world is common environment for both subject and 
student: the history m tlie,poem^, their twentieth-century con- 
tent, exists concurrently in the consciousness of the student. But 
the history m Milton’s poems has to be learned from scratch be- 
fore criticism can begm, or before it can begin with authority. 
The student who has acquired the historical knowledge but has 
nothing else to show is, of course, no critic we call him a saholar. 
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But if the scholar has acquired the historical knowledge in the 
hopes of finding the whole poet in Milton, then there is a chance 
that he will become a cntic of Alilton’s poetry Mark Pattison s 
behef tiiat an appreciation of Milton was the last reward of 
consummated scholarship sets a Ingh standard on the Instorical 
side. And though Pattison knew much, he did not know as well 
as we how numerous are the elements which go to make up that 
scholarship. When the scholai arises who fulfils our amphfied 
condition and who is also cntic to match, we shall have, at last, 
the adequate interpreter of Adilton. He will be Milton’s best 
cntic whose reconstruction of the work as it lay completed under 
Mdton’s eye revitahzes the bones and tissues which have puzzled 
us with their dryness, lymg as they do among bones and tissues 
winch, even to the least historical eye, have survived unmis- 
takably ahve (It is because of the hfe m some of the old bones yet 
that he seeks to resuscitate the marrow of those from winch the 
hfe seems drained.) The organism winch functions after the 
witchdoctonng of the histoncal critic will be a strange orgamsm, 
but Its functioiniig r^ill show that it is ahve, and its strangeness 
that Its hfe is not at least a reflection of our own — the first condi- 
tion, at any rate, for the attammg of that positive critical ideal, its 
hfe as it was origmally. 


m 

If the face of the poem has the importance I claim for it, it follows 
that^ie historical critic will be mterested m the form in which the 
textual cntic presents the poem to him To some extent the work 
of the textual critic overlaps his own For if the textual critic is to 
estabhsh the words of the poem accordmg to the intentions of the 
author, he must understand the poeimas the author understood it. 
Or, if tbs IS exactly what the problems of the text forbiddingly 
mvite of everybody, he must understand the author generally so 
that bs guess at clearing any particular obscurity will have the 
more authonty. Only by such understandmg can he hope to 
adjudicate between those readmgs winch are not ranked for bm 
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by the machmery of textual method The historical cntic will 
welcome the findings of the textual critic and will use them as 
basis for his own work. 

I will take two examples. 

A textually competent editor will reproduce the original text 
of a poem m such a way as to make clear the metrical intentions 
of the poet. This is the twenty-second Amour of Drayton’s ‘Ideas 
Mirrour’ as it was first pnnted m 1594. 

My hart imprisoned in a hopeles lie, 

Peopled with Armies of pale lealous eyes, 

The shores beset with thousand secret spyes, 

Must passe by ayre, or else dye m exile. 

He framd him wmgs with featheis of his thought,. 

Which by theyr nature learn’ d to mount the skye. 

And with the same he practised to fiye, 

Till he himselfe thys Eagles art had taught. 

Thu? sormg sull, not looking once below, 

So neere thyne eyes celesuall sunne aspyred. 

That with the rayes his waftmg pyneons fired. 

Thus was the wanton cause of hys owne woe. 

Downe fell he m thy Beauties Ocean drenched. 

Yet there he bumes, m fire thats neuer quenched 

If a textually competent editor were preparing a text of this 
sonnet, he would pnnt the first hne*as follows (I take it that he 
would preserve the origmal spelhng smce it helps a modem 
reader to improve his historical mood, and, m this mstance, helps 
him to suspect a pun on heart) : 

My hart impnsond m a hopeles lie. 

The ‘imprisoned’ of the ojignial a misprmt It is a syllable too 
long. The verbal termination -ed was syllabic till the late seven- 
teenth century (it survives even now m Anghcan hturgy). As 
authority for his correction, the editor might cite the second Ime 
of Amour 33: 

My wofull hart miprisond m my breast. 
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His correction would point the reader to the correct under- 
standing of the metre of the poem, pointing him to understand 
that Drayton intended an -ed to be syllabic. Which is especially 
important when it comes to four of the rime- words of the sestet 
aspyred, fired, drenched and quenched are planned as ferninme rimes. 
And those four femimne rimes are, obviously, part of the spint 
of the piece Pick up any modem reprmt of, say, Shakespeare’s 
works and, unless you are lucky, observe that the editor had no 
idea that the syllabic -ed existed m nme-positions (only those who 
should not be readmg verse at aU can miss it in medial positions) 
and accordmgly punctured the proud full sail of the metre ^ 

My second example is almost comic in the economy of its 
accomphshment. For generations critics were to be observed 
‘pinnacled dim m the mtense mane’, mterpreting the close of 
Keat’s ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ I quote the last stanza from 
‘Poems’ 1820: 

O Attic shape ' Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marbjp men and maidens overwrought, 

With forest branches and the trodden weed, 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity Cold Pastoral^ 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remam, m midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’’ — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know 

The critics have spun beautiful cobwebs ‘without substance or 
profit’ out of those last two hnes. In 1938, however, Mr G St 


I The Elizabethan poets used the ennchmg femimne nmes freely. Contrast 
the couplet writers of the Waller-Dryden-Pope~Johnson series The 
masculine nmes of the ‘eighteenth-century’ couplet marked it off strongly 
from the dramatic blank vetse of the time, the fifth stressed syllable of 
which IS usually followed by an unstressed one In Beaumont and 
Fletcher this femimne endmg was added to a loosely stressed Ime, but 
laterTragic poets are virtuaEy wnting in a pentametric Hiawatha metre 
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Qumtm robbed them of much of their imagmary weft. He 
interpreted the obscurity as follows: 

Keats . . says that the Um will always remain ‘ a friend to man’ because 
It wall always give the message, ‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty’ , and the 
foUowmg words are interpreted as bemg addressed to all who are 
capable of hearmg and understandmg it Even allowmg for the fact 
that Keats was not wntmg a philosophical treatise and may be vague m 
his use of terms, it is difficult to beheve that he really meant this . as a 
significant message to humanity at large 

An alternative suggestion is to assume that the ‘ye’ of the last fine is 
addressed to the figures on the Um For them Beauty is Truth because 
their experience is limited to the beautiful as depicted on the Um This 
interpretation, of course, requires that only the words ‘Beauty is Truth, 
Truth Beauty’ be prmted m mverted* commas, as m Professor de 
Sehncourt’s edition’’^ 

Mr St Quintm’s 'alternative suggestion’ must be given its place 
in any discussioif of the text of the poem. This is not the occasion 
for any such discussion, but it is already clear that Mr St Qumtin’s 
discovery helps to confirm the authonty of ilie text of 'Poems’ 
1 820. Unfortunately the latest edition prmts the text as it appeared 
m ‘The Annals of the Fine Arts’, a text which does not employ 
any quotation marks. If Keats were responsible for the text m the 
‘Annals’, it seems that he dehberatel^r revised the pomting for 
'Poems’ 1820 m the hope, unfulfilled for over a century, that 
quotation marks would make his meaning clear. Mr St Qumtm’s 
understandmg of the pomtmg, and therefore his discnimnatin^ of 
the choice of meamngs for ‘ye’, and therefore his choice of the 
better one — tins cham of deduction has reheved Keats of a charge 
of pretentiousness which everytlnng else he wrote renders Inm 
unlikely to have deserved, if the Ode cannot be allowed to end 
as well as it began and contmued — the grammar of the close is not 
self-evident enough to be happy — ^Keats is at least found wntmg 
an adimrable sense. 

I Letter in ‘Times Literary Supplement’, 5 Feb 1938. 
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Preface 

IV 

If a critic has a textual critic’s respect for the words of a poem, he 
will run fewer nsks, when quotmg them, of committing mutila- 
tion. Our hurried joumahstic age has many sms of textual 
travesty on its doorstep — or in its shop wmdow. One Professor 
of Enghsh has written as follows 

It IS not altogether idle to ponder why Ben Jonson should have written 

‘What beckoning ghost besprent with April dew 
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew 

while Pope should have preferred 

‘What beckoning ghost athwart the moonht glade 
Invites my steps, and pomts to yonder shade ’ 

But Jonson wrote (I, too, modernize the text). 

What gende ghost, besprent with April dew, 

Hails me, so solemnly, to yonder yew^ 

And beck’nmg woos me ^ 

and Pope: 

What beck’ning ghost, along the moonhght shade 
Invites my step, and pomts to yonder glade ^ 

And again the same cntic has written: 

we have . to soak ourselves^so deeply m all that words meant for Pope, 
that even such a hne as 

‘The dymg gales that pant upon the breeze’ 
doe? not strike us as ridiculous 

Why not? we ask; Pope wrote ‘trees’. 

And there is Mr Empson, who, exammmg ambiguities in 
poetry, appeared only half mterested m examining them as the 
poets made them. Sometimes, of course, he may have exammed 
correct texts but printed them mcorrectly, m which event the 
commentary stands if the text is restored But much as we admire 
the mtelhgence at work — or at play ^ — our faith is not improved 
wh<Si the genuine pioneer m subtlety fads to detect the flies which 
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have crawled oiFluinself into the exquisite ointment. One recalls 
the ‘Dunciad’ 

Let standard-authors, thus, like trophies borne. 

Appear more glorious as more hack'd and tom. 

And you, my Critics* m the chequer’d shade. 

Admire new hght thro’ holes yourselves have made. 

(There were, of course, other reasons for findmg Mr Empson’s 
analyses unsatisfactory, and reasons pertment for the present essay 
he often treats past poetry as if it were contemporary, sometimes 
as if It mixed past and contemporary ) 

Misquotation matters less when no critical comment is focused 
on the product. No one nunds much that Mr Eliof s ‘ Gerontion’ 
continues to appear with the motto from ‘Measure for Measure’ 
weakened by ‘dreammg of both’ instead of ‘dreaming on both’. 
No one mmds much when an essay of Mrs Woolf’s croons hnes 
she is remembermg wrongly but which are almost part of her own 
prose But it matters horribly when a deflowered text is followed 
by an advertisement of its subtleties. The most scrupulous of 
quoters will not succeed m avoidmg every ?rror, but modem 
carelessness is often wanton 


V 

The historical critic will make all reasonable attempts to read and 
quote correctly And he will try to understand the ongmal sig- 
nificance of what his eye sees and holds accurately. He will set 
great store by what is briefly summanzed in the twq shelf-^lls 
of the ‘ Oxford Enghsh Dictionary’.^ No one wrestles often with 
these volumes (the verb is literally applicable) without growing 
suspicious of the mum faces of old words He soon sees that many 
of the words of an old poean are Plotted with fickle mercury’' 
which gives him back the reflection of his own usage. He be- 
comes consaous that language has a history, that it develops 

I This great work, of course, does not claim to be fmal. It is not difficult 
to find earlier mstances than some of those ated. But, if not a sohd, it is 
a sohd framework, and every student is free to help fill m the sjjaces 
between its girders or to build on additional accommodation 

h-2 
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through a course of changes , and that, for the discussion of a work 
of literature, only those changes are relevant which have preceded 
It, and so have produced the contemporary state of language, 
or which had produced those earlier states of language that con- 
ditioned the writings of earlier authors to" whom the author of 
the work in question owes an eclectic debt of words or syntax 
On p 8o below, I have referred to Dr Johnson’s dissatisfaction 
with that famous speech of Macbeth which, because it employed 
the ‘low’ words blanket, dun and knife, struck him as ludicrous 
In our turn we see Johnson as ludicrous. When we discover the 
reasons for Jolmson’s laugh, ours changes to regret that a critic 
should have allowed such merely contemporary reasons, however 
forceful, to throw away anything of ‘Macbeth’ for him. But 
there is need to turn our laughter and regret back on ourselves, 
smee language has played its silent pranks on us, too Indeed it 
has played more pranks on us than on Johnson, since it has had 
two hundred more years to play them in We Inay respond to 
Shakespeare’s free use of words more ‘naturally’ than could 
Johnson, for the reason that, m our own age, words are free again 
But if we accept Shakespeare whole in a way that was impossible 
two hundred years ago, our very freedom tends to make the usage 
of a more constricted age irksome and uinntelhgible Our laugh 
at Johnson’s laugh com^ badly when, with reasons of equal 
cogency, we laugh with equal irrelevance at such thmgs as* 
and the voice of the turde is heard m our land,^ 

The Nymphs forsakmg evhy cave and spring, 

Their early fruit, and milk-white turdes brmg 
the fair Hesperian Tree 
Laden with blooming gold ,3 
And blast the bloommg Pr(5mise of the Year 
some calm and bloommg cove ^ 

1 ‘ Song of Songs’, n 12, Lewis Carroll, of course, availed himself of the 
dilemma mto which time had placed this phrase 

2 Pope, ‘Pastorals’, ii, 51 f 3 Milton, ‘Comus’, 393 f 

4 G^y, ‘ Alliance of Education and Government’, 21 

5 Shelley, ‘Lines Written among the Euganean Hills’, 342 
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We have, I grant, a perfect right to laugh once: these words have 
sujfFered a Bergsonian collapse But to laugh once only, and after 
that once, to hft the unfortunates out of the gutter. Otherwise we 
are still at the mental stage of schoolboys who have a vested 
interest m laughmg as long as possible. 

We can see more clearly our duties towards fallen words if we 
imagine deterioration overtakmg good words of our own We 
should be both angry and sorry if any critic of A d 2000 carelessly 
dismissed the poet who wrote 

The force that through the green fuse drives the flower, 
because, m the mtervemng years, fuse had become a slang word 
for, say, nose We should have no patience for foohshness which 
exposed people so completely to th^ mercy of what time did to 
words when the price was the missing of the strong fancy we see 
in that hue and the remedy a glance back into the past, a glance at 
our harmless selves And yet the same unreasonableness often 
stultifies our enjoyment and proper evaluation of, say, eighteenth- 
century poetry, or the dialogue of Scott’s oc Dickens’s heroes 
It is time that it was laid down boldly that no critic should be 
allowed a hearmg on Milton or eighteenth-century poetry till he 
has washed his mind historically clean to receive hloommg promise, 
fleecy care and the rest with the dehght that was once novelly their 
due and which, to the historical eye, appears their due still. 

VI 

And there is a more elusive cause for irrelevant emotions. 
When the serious student encounters blooming promise, he works 
back to the origmal meanmg of blooming ^ Gray meant something 

I I originally intended to run i^lton’s blooming gold as my instance, but 
became aware that it did not make its point well, and this for an inter- 
esting reason Gold is a word which, m an age of banknotes, we use so 
infrequently that its strangeness acts on blooming and preserves it from the 
slang sense which is fairly strong m blooming promise But there are signs 
that this slang sense is wanmg. The word is ceasmg to provide adequate 
rehef for casually blasphemous emotion In a year or two I might have 
to choose another word altogether for my instance, eighteenth-ccjiftury 
poetry recovermg accordingly. 
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better than we mean by that word and so we restore to digmty a 
context obviously let down But if a word has changed its 
meamng without this drop m rank, there may be nothing or little 
in the context to advertise the change, and accordingly we need 
more than mere wiUing commonsense to guide us We need 
knowledge, or, instead, that fine suspiaousness of flawed surface 
meaning which leads us to get knowledge, leads us, that is, to 
turn again to the ‘ O E.D * 

And here agam is room for boldness — the bold assertion that 
the origmal meaning of a word m a great poem is the only one 
worth attending to However delightful the meamng arising out 
of new verbal connotations, such meamng is irrelevant to the 
author’s poem. He must sta^d by his poem as he meant it If it 
is not fair to hold him responsible for the degradation of blooming, 
he should not be accredited with madental gams which may have 
befallen other words of his 

When Lady Anne Winchelsea wrote 

NDr will in fading silks compose 

Famtly the inimitable rose, 

she meant that she dishked the common femimne pastime of em- 
broidery smce It can produce only a poor ‘imitation’ of an actual 
rose But foUowmg on after the romantic poets and all the talk 
about pure poetry, those luies have accidentally taken on a beauty 
which did not exist for their author (Lady Anne did not express 
hemneamng with complete scrupulousness if all that is agamst 
silks is their fadmgness, they still last much longer than a rose, or 
even than a season of roses But because the word used un- 
scrupulously is a pretty word^ that is no reason for supposmg that 
Lady Anne was attemptmg pure p(5etry ) The beauty of those 
Imes is historically fictitious but it is only active when their almost 
humdrum sense is ignored as only our own century and the last 
can ignore it It is one of the bits of earlier poetry which, after 
Keats, have been attracted to the further side of magic casements. 
These casements and the perilous foam did not exist for Lady 
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Anne, and ‘The Spleen’ is spoiled as a poem if we lavish a 
romantic emotion on one humble dehcate scrap of it To read 
later emotions here and there into a poem is a tedious error m 
criticism and worthy only of the msipidly fickle floiilegist One 
may state it as a rule that if acadental time, actmg on a good 
poem, has improved one of its Imes or passages in itself, it will 
have proportionately impaired that hne or passage m relation to 
Its neighbours, since any good poem is a web of language, a web 
of mood or moods, each thread of which was chosen consciously. 
Or, at least, approved consaously. ‘Kubla Klian’ may have been 
scribbled by a hand still sodden with dreams, but Coleridge 
pubhshed the poem because he approved it m full dayhght 
soberness 

Anybody can detect his own errors Here are two of mine. 
Ill 1932 as part of article XIX below, I wrote: 

Look at the expression from ‘Antony and Cleopatra^ ‘downy 
wmdows’ (a periphrasis, if one dare cool it with a textbook term, for 
eyes) ‘Windows’ by itself is the wrong image Cleopatra’s eyes were 
nothing like windows But by the addition of Aat boldest of epithets 
the stark rectangle of wmdow dissolves and trembles mto a human eye 

‘Downy wmdows, close. 

And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal 

If one compares ‘downy wmdows’ with*Matthew Arnold’s expression 
‘jasmme-mufiled lattices’, one gets a fair idea of the gamut between the 
Elizabethan and the Victorian poets Arnold’s phrase is not an image 
Shakespeare’s is But that discrepancy, a significance v^ch is #fnfair 
though suggestive, must here be set aside Arnold’s expression tries hard 
to be beautiful, jasmme is a flower and therefore beautiful, as sound it is 
almost jammy, muffled is soft and deep m wool, lattices are the most 
picturesque and diamonded o^ wmdo’^s And yet the words fail hope- 
lessly, m the same way that the artists fail who pamt for calendars and 
chocolate-box hds. Shakespeare’s ‘downy wmdows’ has no sense of 
effort behmd it, of course But it is its boldness which contrasts so im- 
mediately with Arnold’s studious selection of his samites. Boldness of 
poetic purpose is not enough of itself It is better to grab than to select, 
but one must grab the right thmgs For all his pickmg fingers, AJmoid 
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chose the wrong ones, mistaking sateen for satm in the half-hght of his 
inspiration 

This passage, for what it is worth, deals fairly by Arnold except 
in so far as lattices had a purer beauty in i86i than m 1932 so 
much nearer was he than ouiselves to the silver spruigs of the 
‘Gothic RevivaT. But the remarks on Shakespeare looked 
sheepish when it became clear that for Shakespeare windows meant 
shutters ^ Another instance. After swallo wmg the line whole at the 
age of thirteen, I continued for many years to admire 
Sleep that knits up the raveU’d sleeve of care 
But the image I responded to was one prompted by time not by 
Shakespeare, one prompted by the sum of human usage which 
has conferred on sleeve the denotation of the arm-covering part of 
clothes and deprived it of the denotation of skem a tangle of wool 
or silk was what the word meant for Shakespeare ^ 

In accepting the wrong meaning for wmdotvs and sleeve, I stand 
convicted of having accepted the poetry loosely If I had read 
with proper attention, I might have suspected, since textual cor- 
ruption seems unlikely, that nonsense m Shakespeare, even though 
nonsense with a Shakespearean glory about it, was fungus raised 
by time. What was the point of death’s closing windows when 
eyes can still see through closed vundows ^ And if sleep kmts up 
care’s ravelled sleeve, will mot care be all the brisker for it ^3 

VII 

Sino?> word<^behave oddly of themselves, so to speak, there is no 

justification for a modern critic who mcites them to behave oddly 

on his own account. One recent instance occurs to mind * 

‘The expense of spirit ui a^waste of shame ' (Shakespeare ) 


1 See Appendix I, pp 204-7 below 

2 Cf Drayton, ‘The Quest of Cynthia’ (m the ‘Battaile of Agmeourt’) 

‘The Banck with Daffadilhes dight 
With grasse hke Sleave was matted ’ 

3 Not all scholars can possess the ‘ O E D but a convement substitute so 
faifas Shakespeare goes exists in Dr C T Onions’ ‘ Shakespeare Glossaiy ’ 
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The line contains two submerged puns ‘Expense’ suggests ‘expanse’ 
and prepares the way for ‘waste’, ‘waste’ suggests ‘waist’, which 
reinforces the sexual imphcations of the sonnet 

We know that Shakespeare and the Elizabethans liked puns. But 
if their sense of the pun was so strong as to make ‘expense’ suggest 
‘expanse’, then their literature puns on every other word. For 
I can put forward my own suggestions I can say that ‘waste’ 
suggests ‘waifs’ and ‘shame’ ‘sham’, both of which words can 
be made out to reinforce the general meanmg of the sonnet But 
to make suggestions such as these is to throw language back to 
Babel In the hands of people who have something to say, 
language is always attemptmg preasion. Even when the effect 
aimed at is an effect of vagueness, peculiar effect of vagueness 

that IS aimed at, not any or every effect of vagueness And the 
language required to achieve any effect that is pecuhar will be 
prease language; as, for example, m the lines 

yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 

However much a poet may aim at suggestiveness and ‘atmo- 
sphere’, he wants only the right suggestiveness and the right 
‘atmosphere’ , and we do not help him if we let words free them- 
selves from their contexts, crawl about as they hke m our mmds 
and mate promiscuously. Shakespeare, I think, did not expect us 
to confuse expense with expanse: expense is too powerful to brook 
a rival in our attention. He may weU have hoped, however, that 
we should see the waist m waste And the reason for^y thinking 
this is that there is another and earher pun staring from the Ime. 
spirit IS the Ehzabethan word for the seminal fluid as well as for 
the ‘soul’. Both these puns mak^the hue complex, but they do 
not make it confused, as expense-expanse make it confused. 
There is enough prease complexity in poetry to engage all our 
attention without our making more for ourselves. 
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VIII 

The face of literature is also its spirit, and the historical and 
critical functions of the historical critic might seem to fall apart 
nicely, one adhering to face, one to spirit But to separate the 
twm functions is impossible in practice It is partly by Ins working 
on historical reconstruction that the critic proper has time to form 
an opinion of the face that he sees in the slow process of growing 
vital, to form it and to improve on it It is by partiapating m 
the reconstruction that he earns the right to see and to say what 
he sees Historical reconstruction takes time It is indeed never 
satisfactorily at an end It is always needing the help of the other 
specialists — textual critics, bibhographcrs, biographers, psycho- 
logists, social historians, all the dogged compilers of theses But 
accompanymg the historical labours and finally standing out on 
top of them is the more purely critical function. The critic at the 
end of It all is left to describe and commumcate th^face, now that 
it can be looked at for what it was, and to assess its beauty or its 
peculiar strength 

IX 

I have said that the critic gets help from biographers. It has been 
recently argued by Mr C. S. Lewis, however, that biographers do 
not serve the business of literary criticism Dr Tillyard, who 
replied on the positive side, was surely right when he remarked 
that Mr Lewis ‘presses the distinction between art and life too 
far’.^^Dr TsJlyard sees poems as more intimately related to their 
makers, but even he does not allow the potential relevance, for 
reader and cntic, of ‘hterary gossip’ about the ‘quotidian 
personality’ of the poet He agrees with Mr Lewis that if it were 
known that Keats first read of senators (which, to put it bluntly, 
he used as a metaphor for trees m ‘Hyperion’) ‘in a little brown 
book, in a room smelling of boiled beef, the same day that he 
pulled out a loose tooth’, that scrap of biography would have no 
value^for the reader of ‘Hyperion’. But surely such an instance, 

I ‘The Personal Heresy’ (1939), p 78 
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simply because it is mvented, has no place ui the argument If 
such a fact had survived, it would presumably have survived 
through the agency of Keats. If so, it would tell us something 
about Keats’s mind and senses, about the way he experienced his 
life and, when all is said and done, it is out of that mmd that the 
poems sprmg, or crawl If Keats had come to the pomt of re- 
cording tins fact, he might not have been the poet to see trees as 
senators at all. What is preserved is preserved because someone, 
perhaps the poet, perhaps a friend, thinks it worth preservmg If 
the poet preserves it, the thmg preserved has obvious importance, 
if the friend, its importance depends on the quahty of the friend 
as a witness (Aubrey’s gossip often tells us more about Aubrey 
than about its subject). But because the value of the fact is 
difficult to assess, this does not mean that the reader and critic are 
free to despise it If they lack the key to its significance for the 
poet, and so for his poem, they may have their own imperfect 
perception to blame , or, alternately, the fact itself, which may be 
too fragmentary to suggest a whole or a context The reader and 
critic can afford to neglect notlnng (not ^ven bibliography!) 
When they learn, for instance, that for Keats as a boy fighting was 
‘meat and drink’, they are ready to notice, perhaps for the first 
time, some quahty m the bone and flesh of the poems themselves. 
A poem addresses itself to the best readers at their best. Literary 
‘gossip’ can play a part in helpmg readers to achieve their best 

X 

My critiasm caimot be called modem, except by empty courtesy 
of its bemg that of one still ahve A wish to see the past with 
sympathy and humihty, to seemg it, as far as possible, as it was, 
has ceased long ago to earn one the coveted title of ‘modem 
critic’ smce cntics nowadays are seldom historians m any serious 
sense. The Umversities, if they breed critics of past hterature at aU, 
seem, imwillingly or otherwise, to breed the kind who brightly 
decorate the pages of the journals. What these critics say about the 
past IS of small value as such, but between their hues shiSes or 
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sputters the spirit of our own age, and. the historian of twentieth- 
century ciiticism will, therefore, need to give them more attention 
than their lustorical instinct for their historical themes would in 
Itself warrant When the modem critic masquerades as a his- 
toncally-minded critic, he discloses, more completely perhaps 
than he is always aware of, the modem attitude to the past For it 
is surely true that never smce the sixteenth century has there been 
less desire to see the past as it was All that usually happens in 
modem historical criticism is that a hand preoccupied with modern 
sensation reaches out lazily and plucks here and there a faded 
but still vivid flower, a voice exclaimmg that a mind is charmed. 
We might compare our modem critics to the more romantic 
Protestants of the seventeentl\century who preferred the maggots 
and butterflies in heads then ahve to light thinkmg in heads ahve 
no longer — a preference which constitutes the last treachery 
against past ages while spiritedly assertmg the claims of the 
present The maggots and butterflies led these Protestants to 
write some charming prose * they thought themselves theologians, 
but at bottom they were essayists, dilettanti In the same way 
many critics of to-day are small hterary men, small creative 
essayists, prose poets snatching up morsels of past literature to 
nourish their own talents, gfily advertising their own discoveries 
m past ages — their disco venes fragmentary, enthusiastic, idio- 
syncratic, unmstructed, titillating, maccurate/ 

The weakness of die historical sense is perhaps a sign of the 
chaovof oi"*^ times, for the Instoncal critic sees order not chaos, 
human responsibility (even though an author draws on language 
which IS accidentally accumulated) not acquiescence, justice not 
carelessness. He undertakes the business of historical criticism 
because he beheves that a good author is worth understanding in 
the sense he intended rather than m the sense that has been foisted 
on him simply by his havmg been tough enough to go on 

I Some of my essays may seem to come m for some of my own satire 
smc£the ‘modem’ element in them decreases on the whole as the decade 
m '^^ch they were written advances, I have affixed dates 
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existing Like the Deists, he beheves that the author approved his 
creation, whatever haphazard fortune has overtaken it since he 
turned away He beheves that since we look at the past at all — 
and to those jealous for the past it is a hopeful sign that the 
modems look at it so often — ^it is up to us to be its guardians 
The historical critic does not feel that he is playmg truant from 
Ins own times, for he has this advantage over the critic who con- 
founds all times into one* he can mclude his own times in the 
historical field He wdl read old authors m their own light, and 
the moderns in the light that he salutes as new 

G T 
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L THE TABLES’ OF 
ROBERT HENRYSON 


Henryson’s fame as a poet depends, like Chaucer’s, on his 
abihty to tell a story and to pack it with human reference. There 
IS something distinctive in the way a Chaucerian tells a story; 
and this is most noticeable when the story is a fable, when its 
characters are ammals. The poet, of course, makes the animals act 
as men act But more than this, he makes them act as men act 
when they are at their most human, their most worldly. The 
human bemgs which the ammals resemble are not the great ones 
of the earth. They are ordmary folk, often the shabby-genteel, the 
genteel who have a touch of shabbmess m mmd or circumstances. 
There is alwaysfcsomethmg vulgar about them. Only the vulgar 
speak their thoughts with quite that rehsh, that pained or perky 
abandon. 

One can see this anywhere. Henryson s telhng of the Aesopian 
fable of the town and country mouse will serve as example. The 
story begms almost soberly. The mice are set up m benefits and 
deprivations which are those of men. Then the town mouse visits 
her poor sister, and the human resemblance is suddenly entire: 

Throw mosse and mure, throw bankis, busk & breir, 

Scho ran cryand, quhill scho came to a balk’ 

‘ Cum furth to me, my awin Sister deir, 

Cry peip anis’’ 

and furth scho come hir to. 

The harthe joy, God^ geve ye &ad sene, 

Beis kith quhen that thir Sistens met; 

And gnt kyndnes wes schawin thame betwene. 

For quhyhs thay leuch, and quhyhs for j*oy thay gret, 
Quhyle(s) kissit sweit, quhyhs m armis piet; 

And thus thay fure quhiU sobent wes than mude. 

Syne ffute ffor ffute unto the chalmer yude. 


TE 
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The 'Fables^ of Robert Henry son 

The country mouse ‘glides’ into her buttery and prepares the best 
meal it can afford. But 

The Burges Mous prompit forth m pryde, 

And said, ‘sister, is this your dayly fude^’ 

‘Quhy not,’ quod scho, ‘is not this meit rycht gude^’ 

Then the town mouse has to speak out — one can see her con- 
tracting her offended body withm her dress, rising m considered 
rejection: 

‘My fair sister’ (quod scho), ‘have me excusit 
This rude dyat and I can not accord 
To tender meit my stomok is ay usit. 

For quhyhs I fair alsweiU as ony Lord 

Thir wydderit peis, and nutus, or thay be bord, 

Wil brek my teith, and mak my wame fful sklender, 

Quhilk wes before usit to meitis tender ’ 

And so the story progresses, scarcely less centrally human than the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 

The detail of crymg ‘peep ’ reappears m the next century, when 
Wyat tells the same story in Ins second epistle to John Poyns 

At last she asked sofHy who was there 
And m her langage, as well as she cowd, 

‘Pepe,’ quod the othr, ‘syster, I ame here ’ 

But apart from this survival, the mtimate human quahty of the 
Chaucerian manner has gone by the time it is Wyat’s turn to tell 
the tale. Wyat is, of course, as sage and serious a poet as Spenser, 
ancHie ler^oreover, thinking of satire rather than of fable One 
would not expect Wyat to write what Henryson calls ‘jolly 
verse’. And yet Henryson was himself three parts sage and 
serious too, and, hving m J:hat age, could combme with lugh 
senousness the fun of the fair. That particular human element was 
offered to adult readers in the fourteenth century, and offered as 
poetry. It only exists nowadays in children’s books The spint of 
Chaucer and Henryson hves on as fresh as ever, and sometimes 
almost as strong, m the prose of children’s books written m the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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The 'Fables' of Robert Henryson 

Henryson was sage and serious. It was part of his Scottishness. 
The Scots seem to have a capacity for finding sap m what to more 
southern minds is dry tare (One recaUs Dr Johnson s definition 
of oats ) The Scots find in a high sentence, m a morahtas, a nutri- 
ment which they can sustam themselves on nchly. This may have 
been a more widely spread capaaty m the middle ages than now. 
What was then the taste of Christendom may smce have shrunk 
to Scotland. But even then Chaucer had less of it than Henryson. 
In the tales of the Parson and Monk, Chaucer can be suffiaently 
dramatic to deal out morahtas generously as porridge m Scotland, 
but his view of life demands some formula less simple. To 
Henryson the world and its people are controlled by firm and 
uncomplicated moral machinery.^ Human hfe for him is 
thoroughly governable, both m theory and practice. 

To thus it happumis mony syis 
On thame that will not tak counsaU nor reid 
05* Prudent men, or Clerkis that ar wyis . . 

But among Chaucer’s prudent men and clert# that are wise there 
are alarmmg discrepancies. His friar is a devil: Chaucer’s irony 
IS for once plam as a pikestaff. And yet — 

. . .certainly he hadde a murye note ; 
and 

His eyen twynkled m his heed aright, 

As doon the sterres m the frosty nyght 


His monk is even more of a puzzle* ‘And I seyde, hwipmoim 
was good ’ 

There is notlnng in Henryson to confuse the moral issue as the 
Prologue confuses it, or as the whole Canterbury pilgrimage con- 
fuses It — a pilgrimage on which the tales of Hugh of Lincoln and 
of the miller meet and kiss each other Chaucer sees to it that 
he keeps the issue confused. He advances beyond an accepted 
morahty mto a morahty which is finer and more difficult, rather 
of the New Testament than of the Old. Chaucer, who appreaated 
the complex cross-purposes of human minds, has no place for a 
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The 'Fables' of Robert Henry son 

moral Henryson has plenty of place for a moral. The real dif- 
ference between Ins ‘Cock and the Fox’ and Chaucer’s is that 
Henryson is seen to be working towards his morahtas. It is durmg 
three stanzas only of his twenty-seven that Henryson wanders 
(the three stanzas which air the views of the widowed hens). His 
teUmg of the fable of how the swallow preached to the other 
birds and preached m vain is morahst let loose. Here there are 
three sermons, two of which are long ones, and a moral elegy. 
But this does not suffice. In his own person he introduces the story 
with thirteen stanzas of theological argument, stately as Boethius. 
To balance tins he concludes with a mofditas of rune stanzas. And 
what a morahtas it is the fable 

at this tyme may weiU be apphcate 
To gmd morall edaficanoun, 

Haifand ane sentence, according to ressoun 

This capacity for loaded-up edification has remained strong m 
Scotland The marvel is, m Henryson as m Scottish preachers 
generally, that thor, morahtas can be so vigorous, its images so 
rampant. 

Allace! quhat cair, quhat weiping is and wo, 

Quhen Saull and bodie departit ar in twane ^ 

The bodie to the wormis Keitchmg go, 

The Saull to Fyre, to everlestand pane 
Quhat helpis than this calf, thir gudis vane, 

Quhen thow art put m Lucefens bag, 

And brocht to hell, and hangit be the crag ^ 

The Scots’ humour can sweeten any porridge. 

1933 
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IL ELIZABETHAN DECORATION 


I 

The Elizabethans do not seem to have made much distinction 
between decoration in an object and what would now be called 
Its functional quality, the quahty by virtue of which it does the 
work for which it exists At no other time was there more interest 
m functional efficacy, in knowing how everythmg was best to be 
made or done. This mterest m makmg and doing things was 
seldom specialized to one craft. Everybody was mterested in 
every craft. And there is no distinction between an art and a craft. 
Writers like Gervase Markham and Sir Hugh Platt, for instance, 
show fanuliajity with an encyclopaedic range of practical 
methods Much of the poetic imagery of the Ehzabethans in 
prose and verse (and the ready use of original, material for images 
IS a sure sign of intimacy)^ is drawn from the technical means of 
a score of different arts — music (execution and composition), 
buildmg, bookbmdmg, dressmakmg, farriery, tenms, archery, 
hunting and so on Their mterest m means was strong but did not 
stop when the practical end had been attamed. Whde that practical 
end was no more than roughly attamed, they were already con- 
sidering It as the opportunity for a further value, that of ornament, 
already imagmmg how they should both improve Chc^pfactical 
efficacy and at the same time provide the reqmsite aesthetic 
quahty. 

I If certain kinds of imagery become fashionable, use of those kinds is a 
sure sign only of intimacy with fashionable hterature The Ehzabethan 
use of imagery may be said never to have reached the restrictiveness 
imphed m ‘certain kinds' It was fashionable to use imagery, but the 
sources of the imagery used were umversal Moreover, though any 
writer could copy an expression like ‘as clear as crystal’, ordy one 
possessmg the adequate techmcal knowledge could reapply an mage 
drawn from, say, counterpomt 
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2 

Few people m any age seem capable of restuig content for long 
with the beauty of perfected function, and, among Englishmen, 
the Elizabethans least of all They demanded that function should 
show spirit, exclaim, cut capers over and above what was practi- 
cally necessary. Indeed m takmg images from the technicalities 
of the crafts the Elizabethans are caught using the functional itself 
as decoration It is art that dehghts them most m all material 
thmgs They see external nature m terms of art Art is more 
valued than nature Nature is valued as it resembles art This, for 
example, in 1595, is Drayton’s description of a ‘stately grove’, 
made up of trees 

Which Nature in such order had disposed, 

And there-withall these goodly walkes inclosed. 

As serv’d for hangings and nch Tapestry, 

To beautifie this stately Gallery 
Imbraudring these in curious trades along, 

The clustred Grapes, the golden Citrons hung, 

More glorious then the precious fruite were these. 

Kept by the Dragon m Hespendes ; 

Or gorgious Arras in rich colours wrought, 

With sdk from Affrick, or from Indie brought 
Out of thys soyle sweet bublmg Fountams crept. 

As though for joy the sencelesse stones had wept; 

With straying channels dauncmg sundry wayes. 

With often tumes, like to a curious Maze 
which breakmg forth, the tender grasse bedewed, 

Whose sdver sand with onent Pearle was strewed, 

Shadowed with Roses and sweet Eglantme, 

Dippmg theyr sprayes mto this christalline: 

From which the byrds the purple berries pruned, 

And to theyr loves their small recorders tuned 

The transition from nature to art bends back on itself Man 
weaves tapestry copymg ‘curious trades’ from nature (‘trades’ 
was a techmcal term for arabesque). These trails satisfy the con- 
temporary sense of beauty more completely than their origmals 
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When therefore the Ehzabethan wants to commend a vine he says 
It is as beautiful as a picture of it. The new word ‘landscape’ is 
interesting m this connexion. It is borrowed from the Dutch and 
Its first meaning is the appearance of the land when represented m 
a picture. While the land remained unrepresented there was no 
need of the word. The Ehzabethans are pleased if thmgs are 
‘curious’, which meant, for example, ‘made with care or art, 
skilfully, elaborately, or beautifully wrought’ (‘OED.’). An 
epithet of praise is ‘artifiaal’. 


3 


Every item m the daily life of the^Elizabethans is decorated as 
much as possible J. Alfred Gotch m his ‘Architecture of the 
Renaissance m England’ (1894) sees Ehzabethan architecture as 
another instance of their fancy: 

Longford Castle, m Wiltshire, is a tnangular house, sail inhabited, 
though modernized At Lyvedon are the remams of a house fashioned 
like a Greek cross Some houses were E-shaped, presumably out of 
comphment to the queen, while extravagant m this respect is John 
Thorpe’s design for his own house, formed of his imtials IT Nor were 
pracucal designers singular m this respect; they had the countenance of 
the poets, for Spenser makes at least one of the casdes of the ‘Faerie 
Queene’ bow to arbitrary rules, and fashions it pardy circular, pardy 
tnangular, and pardy on a quadrate ‘propordoned equally by seven and 
nine’ 


The decoration is m the detail as well as the structure. There were 
ceihngs of plaster ‘elaborately decorated with mouldings or 
bands, which bent themselves in and out in a regular pattern over 
the whole surface, and fre<juently%nclosed as they went various 
forms of the family arms or crest or cogmsance’. Walter Gedde in 
1615 published about a himdred elaborate designs ‘Prmapaly 
servmg for Glasiers And not Impertinent for Plasterers, and 
Gardiners. . ’ Gervase Markham can stand for the many de- 
signers of gardens. The prmciples of his ‘Country Farm’ (1615) 
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Elizabethan Decoration 

are summarized by Sir Regmald Blomfield in that excellent book 
‘The Formal Garden in England’. 

The noticeable point m Markham’s account of the gardens is the 
emphasis with which he insists on the necessity of ordered design, not 
only for aU kmds of gardens, but for the orchards and fishponds as well 
Everything is to be laid out m comely order The kitchen garden is not 
to be a dreary wilderness of vegetables, but should have its broad, trim 
paths. Its borders of lavender or roses, its well or fountam, and even its 
arbours or ‘turrets of lattice fashion’, as m the garden of pleasure 

It IS the same with their dress. Lytton Strachey’s prose became 
almost stanzaic m enumerating the ‘serned complexities of Queen 
Elizabeth’s raiment’* 

the huge hoop, the stiff ruff, the swollen sleeves, the powdered pearls, 
the spreading, gdded gauzes 

Their music was almost all contrapuntal. Their food was prepared 
‘curiously’ Their horses danced rather than moved naturally — 
they were required to learn the gestures of the manage The 
pageant and, later, '’the masque supplied themselves with all the 
kinds of decoration together. Most completely of all, the pageants 
and masques were decoration m excelsis 
Decoration is so ubiquitous and fundamental tliat it is not 
surpnsmg to find cross-references between the arts of embroidery 
and confectionery and the ‘finer’ arts. Bacon, who recoiled from 
excess of decoration, could not bear ‘the Makmg of Knots, or 
Figum, j^th. Diners Coloured Earths they be but Toyes one 
may see as good Sights, many times, ui Tarts’ (The chill cloud 
passes, however, a moment later when he counsels ‘some other 
little Figure, with Broad Plates of Round Coloured Glasse, gilt, for 
the Sunne, to Play upon’ ) Sft Hugh^Platt makes a similar cross- 
reference He will not trouble to give rules for the shapmg or 
fashiomng of an orchard — every Drawer or embroiderer, nay, 
almost each Dancing-master may pretend to such mceties’ Two 
of the popular technical terms for gardens are ‘knot’ and ‘em- 
broidered’. 
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It follows from all tins that the decoration m Ehzabethan hterature 
IS part of an ubiquitous and fundamental system. It was because 
he did not allow for this system that Mr F. W. Bateson m his 
provocative book ‘Enghsh Poetry and the English Language’ 
(1934) got the Ehzabethan poet wrong. The style adopted by the 
poets, he writes, 

was designed, it would seem, to counterbalance the tendencies of the 
language [there are complaints of the unsetded state of vocabulary]. 

So far so good But Mr Bateson goes on: 

They had an uneasy feehng all the time that their vocabulary was 
shppmg from under them, and suspecting and distrusting it, they did not 
dare to confide the whole of their meaning to a single word or phrase. 
(That word or phrase might be obsolete before the year was out ) And 
so they remforced their primary meanings with repeutions, glosses, and 
amplifications 

Spenser’s ‘ Amoretti’ lix is then quoted as ‘typical, m its diffuse- 
ness and repetitions, of the Ehzabethan style"*. But Ehzabethan 
poetry, outside some of Spenser perhaps, is not diffuse It is, in- 
deed, often too definite, hard as nails. The Elizabethan poetic style 
was not ‘facde, fluent’ ‘The non-committal tautologies’ did not 
‘ result in a verbal smudge ’ Mr Bateson is thinking of Swinburne, 
not of the Ehzabethan poets. Nor can one agree that ‘in a last 
resort [the Ehzabethan poet] would always rather have written 
his poem without words’, for no poets could be fuitj^g^p^from 
Mallarme Tennyson had his jewels five words long, but his 
jewellery was languid mcompanson with the sharp bright pattern- 
ing of the Ehzabethan poet. The Ehzabethan poet saw words as 
jewels, or rather perhaps as bits o£^tOoloured Glasse, gilt’, mviting 
him to relate them in geometrical patterns There may be talk of 
the change of language, but the old words remained firm, and it 
was more with the old words than with the new that the poet 
patterned his page Nor was he tmnd about the new words. In 
the later dramatic poetry espeaally, he rode the chaos hke a 
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surf-rider The meaning of an Ehzabethan poem may be thin, but 
It IS, always, hard — 'gold to ayery thmnesse beateh It is never 
diffuse as Swinburne is And it is seldom unpattemed. 

5 

The Elizabethans are as hterary as Ovid or Pope They think of 
literature as an art. The art of speech and literature must be learned 
like any other art, hke playmg on the virgmals, for example. That 
art was taught by the books of rhetoric. If M Jourdam had been 
bom a generation earher and in England, he would have been 
made to reahze from boyhood that what he spoke was prose, and 
that prose was rules, figures. When the Elizabethans have written 
without observing the curreht rules for art, they feel the need for 
an apology Campion’s first lyncs (i6oi) are offered only as 'ear- 
pleasmg rhymes without art’. (Campion is more confident m Ins 
next preface some twelve years later: 

short airs, if they be skilfully framed and naturally expressed, are hke 
quick and good epigrams m poesy, many of them showmg as much 
artifice, and breedmg as great difficulty as a larger poem ) 

In his manuscript dedication of the 1612 collection of essays to 
Prince Henry, Bacon remarks that his ‘certame brief notes’ are 
*sette downe ratlier sigmficantlye, then curiously’. Polonius for- 
goes his art with elaborate pam* 

Madam, I swear I use no art at all 
That he is mad, ’ns true ’tis true ’tis pity; 

And pity ’tis ’tis true* a foohsh figure, 

But farewell it, for I will use no art 

The gravedigger m the same play mdicates that Polomus was not 
alone in his taste for the figures ^As early as 1587, mdeed, 
Abraham Fraunce had said that every cobbler could crack a 
syllogism. 

The literary decoration scarcely needs example. But one camiot 
note much of it before one becomes consaous of development. 
The history of tins development may some day be written. John 
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Hoskins’s ‘Directions for Speech and Style’, which was printed 
m full for the first time by Professor Hoyt H Hudson in 1935;. 
mdicates how quickly fashions changed. This is Hoskins’s sum- 
mary of the development of spoken Enghsh m the 1590’s 

. For now there are such schisms of eloquence that it is enough for 
any ten years that all the bravest wits do imitate some one figure which 
a cntLC hath taught some great personage It is true that we study 
accordmg to the predominancy of courdy inclmations whilst mathe- 
matics were in requests, all our simihtudes came from hnes, circles, and 
angles [this has important bearmg on the metaphysical style m poetry] , 
whilst moral philosophy is now a while spoken of, it is rudeness not to be 
sententious. And for my part, I’ll make one I have used and outworn six 
several styles smce I was first Fellow of New College, and am yet able to 
bear the fashion of [the] writmg companj^ 

Parody and revision show how the wmd veers. Kyd’s fine 
formula 

O eyes^ no eyes, but fountains fraught with tears, 

and the notorious ‘Revenge’ passage in the ‘True Tragedy’ are 
both parodied by 1600. Drayton’s heavily adorned poems of the 
1590’s are revised line by hne ten years later and most of their 
decorations destroyed Some of the ‘ nectared sweets ’ seem to have 
gone sour as the century closed The satirists are mocking at 
excess The drama is turmng from the vivid, academic, verbal 
elaboration to freer effects — still as much an art, though a less 
rigid one. The sonnet craze is endmg (or, rather, leaving England 
for Its St Martm’s summer m Scotland), But perhaps thSSTfs not 
so much a change as a division. While some men choose another 
style of decoration, others develop the old one; or, perhaps, while 
some thmgs become less ornate, others madly enrich themselves. 
Costume gets more florid Vhile the Puritans grow dowdier. 
Women are pauitmg ‘an inch thick’, and many gorges rise be- 
sides Hamlet’s. Masques become so elaborate that Ben Jonson 
exclaims bitterly: 

Painting and carpentry are the soul of masque 
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For Ascham ‘ a faire stone reqmreth to be sette in the finest gold, 
with the best workmanship ’ But for Bacon ‘ Vertue is like a Rich 
Stone, best plame set’. (This contrast is noted m Mr K. O 
Mynck’s recent book on Sidney ) Launcelot Gobbo and the 
gravedigger are already imitating their betters of a few years 
back Samuel Rowlands m his ‘Letting of Humours Blood m the 
Head Vame’ (1600) gives examples of how the cloth of country 
fellows’ speech ‘now compares with velvet breech’. Osric shows 
how aristocratic speech is already off on another tack. This is not 
the place, however, for anything more than indications of how 
ornament developed, 

6 

Two kinds may be distniguished as permanent m Elizabethan 
decoration There is the kind that is formal, numerical, geo- 
metrical, and there is the kmd that is rich, profuse, sometimes 
luxuriously meandering. The formal is the more dbmmon and the 
rich is seldom without a stiffemng of it. The formal should be dis- 
tmguished from the simple. The Elizabethan mansion and garden 
are both called simple by Gotch and Sir R Blomfield respectively 
But the Ehzabethan formal design is only simple if the face of a 
clock is simple. It is better to think of it as complicated but candid 
The square and the circle are the bases of this kind of ornament. 
John Thorpe left a plan of a small house and garden — a square 
budding with courts back and front, with a garden at the side 
subdiyjf[ed into smaller knots and squares. On the back court he 
writes ‘nothing out of square’. Bacon says that the garden is best 
square. Wdham Lawson m ‘A New Orchard and Garden’ 
(1617-18) writes* 

The forme that men hke m generall is a square yet if any man be 
rather dekghted with some other forme, or if the ground will not beare 
a square, I discommend not any form, so it be formall 

Lawson gives ten designs for filhng m the squares. All of them are 
formed from simple geometrical bases — ovals, circles, tnangles, 
etc, — ^but all are complicated by multiphcity. 
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This formal principle is found workmg m the literature. A few 
examples may be given. There are the early examples of Bemers’s 
tripartite phrases m the pompous preface to his Froissart. Sidney 
demonstrates the exactitude of a tripartite scheme by means of 
numbers . 

12 3 123 

Vertue, Bewty and Speeche, did stryke, wounde, Charme, 
123 123 

My Hart, Eyes, Eares with wonder. Love, Dehghte 

Shakespeare (Sonnet civ) has the phrase ‘when first your eye I 
ey’ d ‘ Euphues ’ is all formal pattern Acrostics, shaped poems and 
echo poems are popular Many poets write m the sestma form, a 
form m which the fixed words at the^end of the hnes revolve as if 
by clockwork. Wdham Browne writes a devotional poem which 
contams three quotations from the Bible running through it a few 
letters at a time m three vertical columns. 

Decoration b*y enrichment may be illustrated fiom Spenser and 
the longer amorous poems of Marlowe, Shakespeare, Drayton, 
and later by the couplets of Browne and Wither; or from 
Marlowe’s plays and the later drama and masque; or from 
Drummond’s ‘Cypress Grove’ An mterestmg example from 
pamting is Nicholas Hilhard’s mimature (m the Victoria and 
Albert Museum) of a youth leaning against a tree. The youth and 
his background are made to appear through a free tracery of rose 
‘trails’ pamted at close quarters. 


7 

Often both kinds of decoration are found m the same author, and 
some of the finest things m Elizabethan hterature result from a 
simultaneous combmation of both kftids The pattern is sometimes 
drowned in colour or feehng. The bead-frame sometimes catches 
fire. Among small mstances there is the vowel-patterned and 
moving hne which opens an anonymous poem m ‘The Gorgeous 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions ’ (1578) : 

Ay mee, ay mee, I sighe to see, the Sythe afield; 
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or this refrain from no. xxni of William Byrd’s ‘Songs of 
Sundrie Natures’ (1589): 

Adieu love, adieu love, untrue love. 

Your mind is light, soon lost for new love, 

or this from the ‘Passionate Pilgrim’: 

Good mght, good rest, ah neither be my share 
She bad good mght, that kept my rest away, 

And daft me to a cabben hangde with care * 

To descant on the doubts of my decay 
Farewell (quoth she) and come agame to morrow* 

Fare well I could not, for I supt with sorrow, 

or this from ‘Richard 11 ’: 

I wasted Time, and now doth Time waste me; 
or this m ‘Timon of Athens’ (v, iv) : 

And by the hazard of the spotted dye [dice] 

Let dye the spotted, 

or some of Shakesjpeare’s and other poets’ sonnets. Or this speech . 

If it were done, when ’ns done, then ’twer well, 

It were done quickly If th’ Assassination 
Could trammel! vp the Consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, Successe. that but this blow 
Might be the be all, and the end all Heere, 

But heere, vpon this Banke and Shoal of time, 

Wee’ld lumpe the hfe to come 

A chmax in Leontes’s mad jealousy is closely patterned. 

Is whispermg nothing^ 

Is ieamng Cheeke to Cheeke? is meating Noses ^ 

Is this nothing^ 

Why then the world, and all th%t’s in’t, is nothing, 

The couermg Skie is nothing, Bohemia nothing. 

My Wife IS nothing, nor Nothmg have these Nothmgs, 

If this be nothing 

Shakespeare’s later plays as a whole combme the two kmds of 
decoration. All their rich elements are planned, consciously or 
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otherwise, from a centre. The passion of Donne’s poems is not 
only drawn ‘ through rime’s vexations but is set m tight patterns, 
sometimes in patterns too tight In prose, there is Sidney’s 
"Arcadia’, John Hoskms culls from it his examples of the figures, 
yet Its figures are not merely academic good form: they are drawn 
m a royal crimson Hooker’s voluminous sentences are marked 
off hke a ruler, yet billow like sails. Donne’s sermons become 
more closely patterned the more they become passionate The 
famous "Let me wither’ passage from Sermon xlvi is composed 
of two huge sentences, the second endmg 

When It comes to this height, that the fever is not m the humors, but 
m the spirits, that mme enemy is not an imagmary enemy, fortune, nor 
a transitory enemy, mahce m great persoijs, but a reall, and an irresistible, 
and an inexorable, and an everlasting enemy, The Lord of Hosts himselfe, 
The Almighty God himselfe, the Almighty God himselfe only knowes 
the waight of this aiHiction, and except hee put m that pondus glonae, that 
exceeding waight of an eternall glory, with his owne hand, mto the 
other scale, we are waighed downe, we are swallowed up, irreparably, 
irrevocably, irrecoverably, irremediably 

Andrewes’s style is almost as exated as Donne’s, though in a very 
different way. The neater, smaller patterning of his sermons is 
usually the outward sign of a precision and completeness of thought. 
But It exists partly for its own sake. Its fillmg m of small squares 
goes on when there is no particular purpose m thought’s bemg 
precise. His prose is mechamzed sometimes more by the thought 
than the pattern, sometimes more by the pattern than the thought 
He IS different from all the other Elizabethans and yet is duStid of 
algebraic fulfilment of their dream This is a paragraph from the 
sermon on John xx, 19: 

To stand then. But, to stand, in a cerftin place Every where to stand, 
will not serve the tume Stetit m medw, that standing place is assigned for 
It, thus guiding our feet mto the way of Peace And, the Place, is 
materiaJl, for peace All bodies naturall never leave moving, are never 
quiet, tiU they recover their proper places; and, there, they find peace. 
The midst is Christ’s place, by Nature He, is the second person in dtvims ; 
and so, the imddle-most of the other two And, on earth, follow Hun 
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(if you will) you shall not (hghtly) find Ehm out of it Not, according to 
the letter, speaking of the materiall place At His birth, In medio am- 
malium, in the Stable After (a child) In medio Doctorum, in the Temple 
After (a man) Medius vestrum stetit (saith lohn Baptist) m the midst of the 
people, saith He of Himselfe, Ecce Ego in medio vestn, m the midst of His 
Apostles At His death, it fell to His tume likewise, that place , even dien, 
he was m the midst And now (nsmg) there He is (we see) They, in the 
rmdst of the lewes : and He, m the midst of them After dais, m Patmos, 
Samt lohn saw Him m heaven, m the middst of the throne in earth, 
walkmg m the middst of the Candlesticks And, at the last day, He shalbe 
in the midst, too, of the sheepe on His right hand, and the goates on His 
left AH which shew, the place and He, sort very weU 

Among other prose, there is Nashe’s abuse of Gabriel Harvey 
which explodes its firewoi^s from an elaborate architecture of 
wire. In the ‘ Garde of Fancie ’ Greene reproduces the j ewellery of 
‘Euphues’ in outrageously tawdry glass In music, among all the 
other examples, there is the holy desolation and smartmg ecstasy 
of Byrd working m the confines of counterpoint. The Eliza- 
bethans would have understood Coleridge’s profound discovery 
that the great poet provides ‘a more than usual state of emotion 
with more than usual order’. At the commonest moments they 
had a "more than usual order’, and when m "a more than usual 
state of emotion’ saw to it that method outpaced madness In the 
very torrent, tempest and whirlwmd of their passion they acquired 
and begot a temperance, an order, a pattern. 
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Ill, THE PROSE OF LYLY’S COMEDIES 


1 

The importance of Lyly m Elizabethan drama is obvious for 
several reasons, but the chief reason is not that he is the first 
Enghsh dramatist to produce the first completely ongmal play m 
Enghsh prose. The great step, the step from verse to prose, had 
been taken some dozen years earher when George Gascoigne 
translated into Enghsh prose Ariosto’s nmed play, T Suppositi’; 
Gascoigne’s ‘Supposes’ was acted at Gray’s Inn m 1566 and 
Lyly’s ‘Endimion’ belongs, probably, to 1579. Comedy before 
Gascoigne exhibited what Marlowe railed the Jiggmg vems of 
riming mother wits and the change from this to prose is as vital 
a change as could have come over Elizabethan comedy, suice it 
affected the kmd and quahty of both the content and surface of the 
play. Lyly uscl the medium which Gascoigne had used before 
him, and used it for original work. His example may have made 
It easier for later poets to use prose for their comedies, but an 
innovation that is taken up so readily and generally would pre- 
sumably have come anyhow The important thmg about Lyly is 
the kmd of prose that he uses, Lyly’s prose is of major importance 
to Ehzabethan drama both for its influence and for itself. Lyly 
contributes to the art of his successors, particularly to that of 
Shakespeare, but to judge him as a mere forermmer is to misjudge 
him. He stands alone, m his own right. His prose, consid^d as 
dramatic prose, is often perfect — that is, it convmces you that the 
effect gamed is the efiect aimed at — ^and though Lyly’s principles 
are re-apphed by later dramatists, his plays are never imitated as 
wholes. 

2 

Before wntmg any of his comedies Lyly had written ‘Euphues’. 
No one would deny that ‘Euphues’ is perfect m small doses. 
What makes it unreadable m anythmg more than small doses is 
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that Its perfectioa is too easy, its repetitions, once the trick is 
known, mechanical. And, if we substitute an annual for an horal 
clock so as to allow the contemporary reader time to outgrow its 
spell-brnding novelty, this must have been the contemporary 
reaction to the book. Certamly the craze for 'Euphues’ did not 
last long And the reason for this is no doubt related to the reason 
why the book is unreadable now There is the further evidence of 
parody somethmg must be wrong with a work of art when it 
meets with early and consummate parody But 'Euphues' was 
valuable to Lyly m somethmg like the same way as ‘Endymion’ 
was valuable to Keats Both writers, havmg plunged mto the sea, 
came out sobered. It would have been possible for Lyly to have 
gone on writmg the prose of "Euphues’ m his comedies, pointing 
determinedly to ‘Gorboduc’ as proof that somethmg far more 
monotonous than recited 'Euphues* could be played before the 
Queen, he had no rivals, there were no comparisons But he did 
not choose to do this* partly, no doubt, because his instmct for 
drama forbade it, but partly also because, like Keats, he felt that 
he could do bettoc thmgs. Better thmgs, apart from the kind of 
those tlimgs His sense of language, for whatever end, had been 
punfied m the fantastic prim debauch of Ins novel 

In his comedies Lyly took love centrally for Ins theme because 
his comedies, to use the title of the collected edition of 1632, 
were Court Comedies. In the prologue to 'Midas' (area 1590) 
courtiers are said to call for comedies smee 'their subiect is loue'.^ 
How complete was their amorousness may be gathered from 
SperSer's 'Cohn Clout's Come Home Agame' (published 1595) * 

.loue most abounded! there [the court] 

For all the walls and windows there are writ, 

AU full of loue, aifd loue, and loue my deare, 

And all their talke and studie is of it. 

Lyly's subject had to be love, but by great good fortune the love 
that was presentable on the stage — the ' courting' as we might say 


I My quotations are made from R. Warwick Bond’s edition, Oxford, 1902 
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— was for courtiers largely a matter of language. The lover was 
expected to talk away skilfully as if he were playing an mstrument. 
The training m love which, m Lyly’s ‘Sapho and Phao’, the old 
hag SybiUa gives to Phao is largely a training in language; she 
reverts agam and agam to linguistic advice (n, iv) It is love which 
endows the comic Sir Tophas with words, though mainly with 
Latm words . ‘Loue hath made you very eloquent’, says his page 
Epiton Cynthia m ‘Endimion’ tries to forestall, m vain, a con- 
tinuation of the eloquence of Tellus: ‘Well, Tellus, proceede, but 
breeflie, least takmg dehght in vttermg thy loue, thou olfende vs 
with the length of it ’ Words and oatlis, two of the five things that 
procure love, are cymcally but figuratively defined by the cold 
maidens of ‘Love’s Metamorphosis’ 2s ‘golden Wastes, out of 
Leaden bellowes’. Lyly repeatedly afiirms that the tongues of 
(court) lovers are ‘ dipt to the root m amorous words and sweet 
discourses’. The courtier looked for words and Lyly was the man 
to show Inm them Lyly frequently looks at words as words. 
Sir Tophas informj Dares that ‘There comethjio soft syllable 
withm my hps , custome hath made my wordes bloudy, and my 
hart barbarous : that peltmg word loue, how watrish it is m my 
mouth. It carrieth no soimd , hate, horror, death, are speaches that 
nourish my spirits’. And Tellus, later m the same play, makes a 
personal criticism mvolve a criticism of the same word : 

I meruaile Corsites that you being a Captame, who should sound 
nothing but terror, and suck nothing but blood, can finde in your hart 
to talke such smooth wordes, for that it agreeth not with your calhug to 
vse words so soft as that of loue, 

Phao IS seen at a moment of small crisis to be watching his words: 

Thou doest not flatter thy selfe Phao, thdU art faire. faire? I feare mee 
faire be a word too foule for a face so passmg fayre 

(which IS an example also of the way Lyly makes the alhteration 
of ‘ Euphues ’ dramatic m the plays) . Mileta m the same play says : 

I laugh at that you all call loue, and ludge it onely a worde called 
loue. 
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The siren in ‘Love’s Metamorphosis’ asks Petuhus why he stands 
‘amazed at the word Lone’ Mellacntes tells Midas that ‘In this 
word Gold are all the powers of the gods . Later in the play 
Enstus and Mellacntes are discussmg Midas’s low spirits 

Erist I maruell what Mydas meaneth to bee so melancholy smce his 
hunting 

MeL It IS a good word in Mydas^ otherwise I should tearme it m 
another blockishnes 

‘Melancholy’ is again discussed as an item of language when 
Motto, the barber, lays claim to havmg it applied to himself 

Petuhus How now, Motto, what all a mort^ 

Motto I am as melancholy as a cat 

Licw Melancholy^ mane gup, is melancholy a word for a barbar’s 
mouth ^ Thou shouldst say, heauie, dull and doltish melancholy is the 
creast of Courners armes, and now euene base companion, beemg in his 
muble fubles, sayes he is melancholy. 

Pet Motto, thou shouldst say thou art lumpish If thou encroach vpon 
our courtly tearmfs, weele trounce thee belike if thou shouldst spit often, 
thou wouldst call it rewme Motto, m men of reputation & credit it is the 
rewme; m such mechamcaU mushrumpes, it is a catarre, a pose, the water 
euiU You were best weare a veluet patch on your temples too 
Mot I tell you boyes, it is melancholy that now troubleth me ^ 

In ‘Mother Bombie’ (iv, n) Luao exclaims, ‘ Vene good words, 
fitly applyed, brought m the mcke’. 

This ulsistence on the word suggests that language is reverting 
to magic. Primitive peoples consider words as thmgs They re- 
fram from saymg the word that denotes the thing feared, or they 
say the word of the thmg wished to name a thmg is to energize 
it for good or ill The thjng feared is kept out of language by 
bemg periphrased. Lyly and the^Ehzabethans, though they no 
longer fear thmgs named, seem only half freed from superstition. 
They may be said to respect the old superstition up to a pomt. 

I It IS amusing to find the same soaal barrier protecting the same distemper 
m the eighteenth century m ‘Spectator’ 53 ‘a Gentleman’ objects to 
‘Fellows in a Tavern Kitchen’ claimmg to have the spleen. 
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Things are no longer feared when they are named, but it is still 
beheved that to name them is to energize them. The first instance 
of the phrase 'to eat one’s words’ is, accordmg to the 'O E D/, 
that of Goldmg m 1571. ‘ God eateth not his word’, said Goldmg, 
'when he hath once spoken’, otherwise, no doubt, God might 
feel bound to act like Pistol when he eats the leek When Bacon 
attacked those who 'hunt more after words than matter’ he 
named as offenders greater men than Lyly — ^to mention dramatists 
and novehsts among his scholars was below his digmty. But even 
Bacon allows that words when used properly can be 'alive’: 

Here therefore is the first distemper of leammg, when men study words 
and not matter It seems to me that Bygmahon’s frenzy is a good 
emblem or portraiture of this vamty for words are but the images of 
matter; and except they have hfe of reason and mvention, to fall m love 
with them is all one as to fall in love with a picture ^ 

Lyly and many of the Ehzabethans, whether or not Bacon would 
have cared to allow their claim, did succeed givmg a life of 
mvention to their words. Whatever may be said of ‘Euphues’, 
Lyly’s plays give this hfe to words. And one of the means to- 
wards vitahzation is gay repetition The Ehzabethans name thmgs 
m order to energize them so that their discussions may be the more 
vivid and concrete. Words are still thmgs to them. 

3 

Lyly’s exphat discrimmation over words, here and elsewhere, is 
an important mdication of what lay behmd the fimshed state of 
his wntmgs it is equivalent to a glance at his manuscript That 
discnmmation led Inm to perfect a ?tyle of writing which his 
predecessors had often made* unwieldy, extravagant and caco- 
phonous, and, moreover, led him to make that style suitable for 
drama. 

The prose of 'Supposes’ is as effiaent as that of Sheridan or 

I ‘Of the Advancement of Learning’, i, iv, 3. 
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Staw, which, for Elizabethan prose, is unusual praise As an 
example of it one might take the opemng of i, ir 

Cleander. Were these dames heere, or did mine eyes dazil^ 

PastpMo, Nay, syr, heere were Polynesta and hir nourse 
Cl Was my Polynesta heere ^ Alas, I knewe hir not’ 

Pas Syr, it is no maruell, the ayre is very mistie toO“day I my selfe 
knew hir better by hir apparell than by hir face 

Cl In good fayth, and I thanke God, I haue mme eye sighte goode 
and perfit, — ^htde worse than when I was but twentie yeres olde. 

Pas How can it be otherwise^ you are but yong. 

Cl I am fiftie yeres olde 

Pas [aside] He telles ten lesse than he is 

Cl What sayst thou of teh lesse ^ 

Pas I say I woulde haue thoughte you tenne lesse , you looke like one 
of sixe and thirtie, or seuen and thirtie at the moste 
Cl I am no lesse than I tell 
Pas You are hke mough too hue fiftie more 

The vocabulary^nd rhythms here are those of common speech at 
its most common. This kmd of speech is basic Enghsh, speech 
used as the most economical means to an end which is kept 
simple. Lyly’s prose, except m the half reahstic ' Mother Bombie 
is very seldom the most economical means to a simple end The 
end, so far as its prose content goes, is always a simple one, but it 
becomes elaborate because the means become part of the end. 
The end for Lyly is a combmation of the following elements : his 
stofy matenahzed through his characters, what he has to say, 
sometimes on pohtics, always on love (love suffermg, happy, 
selfish with lust, or, in spite of the disclaimer before ' Sapho and 
Phao’, pomographical) ; a]K:d finally the mscribing of patterns on 
the air, patterns that shall satisfy Ins developed sense of the 
Enghsh language. 

This developed sense of the Enghsh language was a sense of the 
rhythms of words in combmation, and of the associations and 
colours of words when combmed m small or large groups, i e. 
in phrases or m a play as a whole. 
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4 

Lyly’s rhythms may be long or short The long rhythms are 
those which cover the play generally, or which cover a scene or 
part of a scene The short ones are those which cover a phrase, 
sentence or paragraph. 

To begin with the shortest Lyly seems to be attempting to 
bring off m Enghsh prose what was only just beginning to be 
done m Enghsh verse, that is, to adapt the line pattern of Latin 
poetry, in so far as Latin poetry is Ovidian (Lyly, like most 
Elizabethans, quotes Ovid on occasion) Take this hne from Ovid 

Dicite lo Paean et lo bi^ dicite Paean ^ 


This Ime exhibits the basic prmaples of Ovid's versification. It is 
balanced about a point, et Dicite Pcean in the second half of the 
line IS a repetition of two of the three items m the first half of the 
line and a repetition of those two m their ongmal order: 


Similarly with 


Dicite Paean diate Paean’ 
lo Paean lo . Paean 


These may be called instances of ‘parallel’ balance. But the Ime 
also provides ‘inverted’ balance. 

Dicite lo. lo dicite.. . 

There are plentiful examples from Lyly of the simpler of these 
balances, the parallel one. Here are some of them: 

Loose not the pleasaunt time of your youth, then the which there is 
nothing swifter, nothing sweeter 
the most holy in heart, to be most htJllow of hart. 

Consult, Bacchus wiU consen! 

Alcumist and all things concurre 
Raffe. Concurred condogge* 

. making euerie trifle a tide; and all the terntones about me, traitours 


to me 


I ‘Artis Amatonae’, n, i 
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With this may go Lyly’s fondness for jmgle^ words: for mstance, 
the prologue to 'Ahidas’ reads* 

If wee present a mmgle-mangle, our fault is to be excused, because the 
whole worlde is become an Hodge-podge. 

In the same play one finds ‘topsy-turuy’, "cannot tittle tattle’ and 
"muble fubles’ 

There are many examples in Lyly of the inverted balance: 

Die Phao, Phao die 

(An effect repeated at "GaUathea’, v, n: "Die Hcebe, Hcebe die^’) 
Smg and die, nay die, and neuer smg more. 

Pan is all, and all is Pan , thou art Pan and aU, all Pan and tinkerly 
Apollo is angne* blame not Apollo 
. aU her teeth are as sweet as the sweet tooth of a calfe 
The scheme is used for comic effect when the servant Petulus has 
the toothache. 

O teeth! 6 torments! — 6 torments’ 6 teeth! 

(which might hafe warded Thomson off his Sophonisba Ime). 
Endimion falls asleep to the tune of both parallel and inverted 
balances: 

No more Endmion^ sleepe or dye; nay die, for to sleepe, it is impossible, 
and yet I know not how it commeth to passe, I feele such a heavmes both 
m mme eyes and hart, that I am sodainly benummed, yea m euery loint; 
It may be wearinesse, for when did I rest^ it may bee deepe melancholy, 
for when did I not sigh? Cynthia^ I so; I say Cynthial 

He falles a sleepe 

Ovid, or Latm generally, may also be responsible for Lyly’s 
mterest in gettmg a sentence to a point where ellipsis becomes 
possible: 

thou seest that of gold there is sacletie, of loue there cannot 
My pnde the gods disdaine; my poUiae men. . 

That which necessme maketh me mdure, loue reverence, wisdome 
wonder at. 

Your Maiesties wordes haue beene alwaies deedes, and your deedes 
vertues. 
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(which shows how much Shakespeare is indebted to Lyiy for his 
manner of compliment). This ellipsis is partly explained by a wish 
to give Enghsh the concision of Latm, to clear out of a sentence 
whatever may be left to implication With those elements absent 
the pattern can be blocked more boldly (Pope adopts similar 
aims and methods m his couplet ) 

These are the kinds of effects which Lyly contrives m a short 
compass. But more remarkable are those which cover larger 
areas. Lyly arranges his plots with a greater techmcal skill than 
that which any of his predecessors could command, though he 
never attempts, of course, anythmg like the elaborate mechamcs 
of Kyd. Lyly’s plots are simple, the connectmg of sub-plot with 
mam-plot is adequately carpentered. But the way that Lyly 
reahzes his plot in language shows that he can wield larger 
quantities of words as skilfully as he can manipulate smaller. He 
distributes different kinds of prose to provide the simple rehef of 
contrast For instance, i, i and ii of ‘ Endimion ’ are almost entirely 
leisurely m rhythm, i, in is almost all m ‘shorty sharp barks’, i, iv 
almost all leisurely, n, i begins with a two-page speech by 
Endimion and, with the entry of Tellus, becomes quicker until, 
after a tit-for-tat dialogue, it ends leisurely. And Lyly demon- 
strates, for other reasons than Shaw’s, that a speech need not be 
undramatic because long. Lyly places his long speeches at points 
in the play where they are dramatically valuable, where they are 
demanded by the dramatic life of the play or scene, or by the 
emotion of the character Midas, for instance, is not seeri^ after 
1, 1 till he reappears at ni, i The mterim has been filled with re- 
ports of his alchemistic embarrassment The audience is waitmg 
eagerly to see this embarrassment and its effect on Midas. They 
are kept waitmg for what i^ pnnt is ten pages When they do see 
him he is mtroduced with a speech of one-and-a-half pages (i e. 
64 long Imes of prose). Thus speech is dramaucally necessary. 
The author of 'Euphues’ stdl liked to fill a generous playground 
with his prose antics, but that is not the first reason why Midas 
speaks at this length. Midas speaks at this length because to have 
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spoken more bnefly would have spoiled the balance of the play, 
would have baulked the purposely mated expectations of the 
audience Diana m ‘Gallathea’ has a speech of one-and-a-half 
pages, and moreover that speech is m the manner of "Euphues’ 
But she IS a goddess speaking ex cathedra and her theme is chastity. 
She speaks stiffly, like the Lady m ‘ Comus’ on a similar occasion. 
There is a different kind of reason for Eumemdes’s long speech at 
'Endimion’, ni, iv. Eumemdes meets the old priest Geron and 
tells him that he is on his way to Thessaly to find a remedy to 
awaken Endimion Geron informs him that further travel may 
be unnecessary whoever can clearly see the bottom of the foun- 
tarn near which they are standing can have remedy for anything, 
but the sight is only vouchsafed to those who are faithful lovers. 
Eumemdes is full of nervous questions, but at last, callmg upon 
his love Semele, he looks into the water, where he sees a graven 
invitation for Ins question. His mstmctive desire toask for success 
m his love makes Inm forget for a moment the cause of Ins travels 
Then slowly he remembers that he is seekmg rehef for Endimion 
His speech is a long one (a page) because the claims of love and 
friendship seem almost equal and the balance hangs uncertam 
At the end of the speech Eumemdes is still undecided and asks 
Geron’s advice. Geron’s speech runs to half a page, smee he is 
bound to give reasons when so much depends on his preferrmg 
friendship to love. Eumemdes accepts his conclusions and for 
half a page hymns the quality of friendship. The scene, havmg 
reached its climax of story and philosophy, contmues and ends m 
briefer rhythms. 

The long speeches, then, are placed with a scrupulous attention 
to their dramatic value And, further, they are made mterestuig 
m themselves by Lyly’s methods pf constructing them He 
usually orgamzes his long speeches around altematmg proper 
nouns, which, in Ins plays, are almost always euphonious with 
classic syllables and rich m classic connotation. One of the best 
examples of this stanzaic treatment is the speech of Phao (ii, iv) 
which repeats the names Phao and Sapho (and Sicily) until they 
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are joined with that of Sybilla, the speech ending with what 
might almost be part of a hne of Ovid: 

Phao Phao Sapho Sicily poorePhao Die Phao, Phao 
die .Ah Phao Sycilyan stone Howe now Phao O Sapho ^ 
faire Sapho h But ah! thy bewty Sapho, thy bewty’ blabbe it Phao 
SybiUa O Sapho’ sweete Sapho’ Sapho’ — SibiUa’ 

At his best Lyly will design a whole scene with the elaboration of 
an Elizabethan motet. The best example is the final scene of 
'Love’s Metamorphosis’ m which Cupid, after uniting Protea 
with Petulius, transforms the three girls back into human shape 
for the benefit of their three lovers. Again the geometry of the 
situation IS enforced by the contmuous use of proper nouns. The 
way the scene runs is worth summarizing having umted Protea 
to Petulius, Cupid brmgs on the girls in their nght shape ; the men 
exclaim with dehght but the girls will not hear of marriage — they 
would prefet to be rock, rose-bush and bird agam, but when 
Cupid informs them that their next metamorphosis will be one 
into abommable beasts, they begm to listen ip reason and are at 
last persuaded of the worth of their lovers If the three pairs of 
lovers are represented by the symbols Aa, Bb, and Cc, where the 
capital letter represents the man, and the small letter the woman, 
the progress of the scene from the entry of the girls onward may 
be represented as follows: A. B. C. Ceres Cupid. ABC 
Ceres, a. c. b Ceres Cupid. A. B. C Cupid, a. A. b B. c C 
Cupid. Ceres a. A b. B. c C Ceres, a. A a. A. b B, b. B c. C 
Cupid. Ceres Cupid. Ceres. Ensicthon B Erisicthon. Ce^res. A. 
Ceres. (The treatment here may be compared to Shakespeare’s 
m 'As You Like It’, where at v, n Rosahnd plays a part similar 
to that of Cupid.) This patterning at its simplest may be seen 
where Phao meets Sapho, both fallmg m love at first sight. Sapho 
and Phao enter (from different sides of the stage) and Phao asks 
who that gentlewoman is, and is told it is Sapho, and Sapho asks 
what fair boy that is and is told it is Phao. Lyly is here domg htde 
more than drawmg two Imes, but those two lines cross. Shake- 
speare does nothing but elaborate this diagram when, at the first 
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encounter of Romeo and Juliet, he makes them share a sonnet 
In the ‘Magic Flute’ the delayed first meetmg of Tammo with 
Pamma takes the form of a short duet which is contrived so that 
a tripartite phrase is first divided between them in the order 
Pamina-Tammo-Paimna, and then lepeated with the order, and 
of course the pitch, inverted Pamma then smgs a phrase of eight 
notes which is repeated an octave lower by Tammo and they 
fimsh by smging simultaneously the same phrase (very shghtly 
varied), begmnmg at the octave and fimshmg at the sixth. Both 
Shakespeare and Mozart are m the middle of a rapid and crowded 
scene and can only spare a moment for this important chmax 
Only by the boldest, most geometrical strokes can they give the 
moment its due prommence^as chmax Lyly’s chmax is not so 
bnlhant, but his method is the same He gets the maximum 
effect by the simplest means. 


5 

The change froni ‘Euphues’ and the plays m this matter of the 
quality and apphcation of rhythm may be paralleled by the 
change m the quahty and apphcation of the imagery ‘Euphues’, 
a young man’s book, was crammed with the junk winch Greene 
parodied to perfection in the ‘Garde of Fancie’ But, in the plays, 
the imagery is of a different order. Lyly saw the difference be- 
tween dramatic prose and narrative prose, or, smce ‘Euphues’ is 
never really narrative, between prose heard and prose read. He 
still writes his Euphues prose m which each idea impales three 
different mstances from mythological or pseudo-scientific lore, 
but he confines it to his prologues There is very little mediaeval 
junk among the images of the plays. Instead, to take two 
examples from ‘Endimion’, one finds imagery like the following* 

Where others number their yeeres, their houres, their minutes, and 
steppe to age by staires, thou onely hast thy yeeres and times m a cluster, 
bemg olde before thou remembrest thou wast younge 

. . Loue is a Lorde of misrule, and keepeth Christmas m my corps 
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Imagery is plentiful m the comic scenes and is used to create the 
effect of neat grotesqueness. For example, Petulius cries ‘all my 
nether teeth are lose, and wag hke the keyes of a paire of 
virgmals’. Lyly, like all the Elizabethans, uses imagery from 
‘man-made’ thmgs (e g arras), or if not ‘man-made’, man- 
improved (e.g. jewels). He is particularly fond of stitchery and 
weaving as a source for imagery — ^his patron and employer, the 
Earl of Oxford, had come back from Italy laden with sdks and 
oriental stuffs which had been used for clothes and hangmgs. 
Lyly often mentions stuffs directly in his plays. Tellus, m 
‘Endimion’, is imprisoned, but only at a loom (‘Shall she worke 
stones or poetries ^ ’ is the only question her jailor asks). GaUathea 
who has just disguised herself a5% a boy comments on the 
change with ‘I will now vse for the distaffe the bo we, and play 
at quaites abroade, that was wont to sowe m my Sampler at 

home’. In the same play Rami says. 

• 

Come, Cuptd, you shall weaue Samplers all mght All the stones 
diat are m Dtanaes Arras, which are of loue, you must picke out with 
your needle, Sc m that place sowe Vesta with her ]S[uns, and Dtana with 
her Nimphes. 

In ‘Mother Bombie’, i, in, Livia, ‘who hath nothmg to her 
dowrie but her needle’, is contmuously associated with stitchery. 
Endimion’s ‘thoughts are stitched to the starres’, and the 
phrase is repeated by the astronomer m ‘ GaUathea’. Midas’s ‘eyes 
are stitcht on Cceltas face’. Rami in ‘Love’s Metamorphosis’ 
avows that ‘truth is wouen into [his] loue, as vemes into bodies’ 
Floscula in ‘Endimion’ describes ‘Affection that is bred by en- 
chauntment’ as ‘like a flower that is wrought in silke, m colour 
and forme most like, but nothing at aU m substance or sauour’. 
Diana suspects Cupid of being ‘tTie weauer of these woes’. In 
‘Mother Bombie’ cabbage is a cloak for beef and is ‘imbrodered’ 
with pepper. 

This use of imagery constitutes one of Lyly’s major contribu- 
tions to Elizabethan drama. There is no imagery m the work of 
previous dramatists that is worth the name. With later dramatists. 
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as every schoolboy now knows, it is different. Except when 
writing realistic drama like ‘Arden of Feversham’, or, to a less 
extent, when wnting revenge plays, later dramatists use imagery 
with the freedom of Lyly and sometimes in imitation of him. 
Shakespeare in the comedies frequently makes characters speak as 
Lyly would have made them — to take a simple instance, the 
clown in ‘Twelfth Night’ says ‘the tailor make thy doublet of 
changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a very opal’ Lyly changes the 
surface quahty of the drama at a touch and with the same com- 
pleteness with which he changes the subject-matter The change 
from Fielding to Sterne (the Sterne of the ‘Sentimental Journey’ 
and of ‘Tnstram Shandy’ where it resembles the ‘Sentimental 
Journey’) would be a fair parallel m the novel. 

Lyly’s width of diction is remarkable. He combines the most 
‘beautiful’ words (eg ‘amorous’) with slang words (‘muble 
fubles’), yet he so selects and combmes that both kinds of 
words amalgamate to produce a smgle complex impression The 
‘beautiful’ words are given warmth and body by the slang and 
the slang purified By the ‘beautiful’ words, so that heavenly and 
eartlily fuse as — to compare smaller thmgs with greatest — they 
fuse m the ‘Tempest’. The effect is one only possible for those 
who have mastered their sense of language, and Lyly, in this 
respect, comes closest to the Sterne of the ‘Sentimental Journey’ 
m the kind of effect he seeks and obtams. Both of them mix 
words witli an apparently free hand, and both contrive that the 
dominant element in their effect is one of pleasantness, of prettL- 
ness, and of the degree of these quahties winch requires a word 
such as beauty. Whenever their prose touches pitch, it seems only 
to have brushed against dark finely mixed colours on a palette, 

1937 
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IV. WORDS FOR PRINCES: 

BACON’S ESSAYS 


1 

It IS a brazen head in ‘ Friar Bacon and Fnar Bungay’ winch utters 
the three empty crashes of wisdom, ‘Time is Time was. 
Time IS past’ Wisdom is notoriously impersonal, and Francis 
Bacon, even more than Fnar Bacon, was notoriously wise 
Writing of him m 1657, Dr Rawley sees his wisdom as super- 
natural ‘His Opinions, and Asi,ertion^, were, for the most part, 
Binding, And not contradicted, by any. Rather like Oracles, then 
Discourses ’ He seems to have compiled many of the essays widi 
his brain centred hke that of a mathematiaan He seems often, 
indeed, to have written with his head severed and placed cleanly 
before him on the table, an inch or two beyond the farther edge 
of Ins manuscript It was a ‘curious’ head, sefered bloodlessly, 
a imcrocosm indefatigably contnved, an enormous packed head. 
And peermg into it, Bacon would find his wisdom cold, firm, 
convement — a wisdom winch could be pocketed for use like a 
bimch of keys Sidney had striven to look m Ins heart and write 
Bacon, it seems, folded his heart away. And, his eyes sharp with 
their lumen siccum, he stared mto the clear perspectives m his brain. 

2 

Before wntmg an essay, he rmght, one feels, have made use of 
the mvocation which Chaucer adapts from Dante for the openmg 
of the third Book of the ‘Hous of Fame’. 

O god of science and of light, 

Apollo, through thy grete might 
. helpe me to shewe now 
That in myn hede y-marked is 

Wisdom such as Bacon’s seems marked on the mind of its owner, 
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seems to have material actuality.' ,Eacon is so wise that a sentence 
quoted from Solomon falls with exquisite rightness mto the 
mosaic prepared to receive it, its aged, far-fetched substance 
hardly detectable as different. An epigram from Seneca, from a 
Christian Father, from Montaigne, embeds itself deeply mto the 
httle gap which he has provided^^ Bacon searched books widely, 
and kept a commonplace book at his elbow ready to take m all 
the notable wisdom of the world, every dust-encumbered com 
of truth, the nobles and angels of other times One by one, as he 
pursued his close readmg, these dicta would be noted, and later 
arranged for convemence under headmgs It was a habit of the 
age ‘Belvedere’ and ‘England’s Parnassus’ m 1600 show, for 
example, the same method^apphed to verse. 

Bacon’s distinction hes m the human worth and encyclopaedic 
extent of his compihngs This habit of his would almost of itself 
explam the manner of some of his essays. Even if Bacon did not 
write the ‘Essay of a Kmg’, where the several pomts are actually 
numbered down the margm, such essays as, ‘ Of the true Great- 
nesse of Ejngd<tmes and Estates’ and ‘Of Ambition’ make 
separate pomts without recordmg them numerically. These might 
almost be pages of ordered sententiae tom from a commonplace 
book of dungs thought. The posthumously prmted ‘ Short Notes 
for Civil Conversation ’ is a numbered sequence of nme aphorisms, 
some of which were rejected and more of which were employed 
when Bacon came to assemble ‘ Of Discourse’. In ‘ Of Ambition’ 
epigram glows darkly after epigram, wisdom drips steadily from 
the adjusted burette: 

Amhuon is hke Choler, Which is an Humour, that maketh Men 
Actiue, Earnest, Full of Alacnue, and Stirring, if it be not stopped But if 
It be stopped, and cannot haue hSs Way, it becommeth Adust, and thereby 
Mahgne and Venomous So Ambitious Men, if they finde the way Open 
for dieir Rising, and stdl get forward, they are rather Busie than 
Dangerous . . . 

It might be Mmerva dictating to an Elizabethan secretary, almost 
an Elizabethan typist. 
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3 

Tins impeisonality of matter and manner derives partly from 
Bacon s wish to be of especial use to prmces It was hard for the 
essay at first to leave the council chamber and buttonliole a fellow 
m the street Bacon, unlike Charles Lamb, was often not talking 
to anybody who cared to listen, but to the chosen great ones of 
the world, whose ears might be mchned or might not, but who 
would attend, if at all, only to words of a becommg weight and 
digmty Even the cordial, sensitive ‘Of Gardens’ is mtended for 
those who may attam the ‘Royall Ordenng of Gardens^ When 
he writes of building, it is a palace which he has m mmd, the kmd 
Imgo Jones would have been commissioned for. 

And yet, impersonal as these wntmgs may be, they are essays. 
And when a man writes an essay — ^m Johnsons words ‘a loose 
saUy of the mmd’ — he must seem sooner or later to lay down his 
pen and contmhe with spoken words He must seem to turn to 
his reader, draw his chair a httle closer, and speak what he would 
feel to be affectation if merely written down. One thinks of 
Cowley — T believe I can tell the particular httle chance that filled 
my head first with such chimes of verse, as have never smce left 
nngmg there * For I remember . . ’ : of Addison — ‘When I am m 
a serious humour, I very often walk by myself m Westminster 
Abbey . ’ : of Lamb — ‘I have no repugnances . I can read any- 
thmg which I call a hook. . ’ of Max Beerbohm — T should like 
everyone to go about doing just what he pleased — short of 
altermg any of the thmgs to which I have grown accustomed, . 
And fortunately one can think of Bacon — ‘I knew two Nohle-men 
of the West Part of England \ And, encouraged by such nearer 
scrapmg of his chair, one cries implormgly, ‘Leave your Princes 
and High Folks, Sir, to yonder Machiavel Tell us more about the 
first sugar-man m the Canaries, more about dancers practismg m 
heavy boots, more about the orange-tawny bonnets of Jews, 
more about the odours of omtments’. But there is not much need 
to cry out. Like ah the Ehzabethans, Bacon had the vivid mmd 
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that would not stay ofEcial. Even m the high essay ‘ Of Great 
Place’ the wisdom and argument wreath m such exquisite indi- 
vidual words that passion stirs behmd their stillness, a passion m 
this instance envious and disillusioned. When aU is said, we read 
the essays for the man watchmg, fidgetmg, smilmg, stealing 
behmd them. 

4 

If Bacon, then, stared at the head before him, it was at least his 
own head. And until he made his first letter on the paper the head 
was of the usual run of heads, set naturally upon the body and 
warmly commumcatmg with the other members Bacon, befoie 
he set himself squarely at the table, had been walkmg up and down 
m the world, engrossed m eVery step he was takmg, Ins senses those 
of a quick ammal, his wits tickmg dehcately and mcessantly as a 
watch, receiving, selectmg, mterpretmg. The words of Dr Rawley 
provide valuable evidence* 

He was no Plodder upon Books, Though he read much, And that, with 
great Judgement, ^and Rejection of Impertmences, madent to many 
Authours For he would ever mterlace a Moderate Relaxation of His Mmde, 
with his Studies, As Walking , Or Taking the Aire abroad m his Coach; or 
some other befitting Recreation * And yet he would loose no Time, In as 
much as upon his First and Immediate Return, he would fall to Reading 
agam 

And there is also the record of Aubrey: ‘He had a dehcate lively 
hazel eye, Dr Harvey told me it was like the eye of a viper ’ 

Bacon the man was a product of the Renaissance. Man’s glory, 
generous or tense, his opportunities of imnd and body, his eye 
finely rollmg across the subtlety and magmficence of the world, 
his joy m learmng, discovenng, weighmg, creating — all this as it 
existed m Bacon’s rrund sifted through mto the essays. ‘What a 
piece of work is a man ’ ’ cned Hamlelt and m the swelling rhapsody 
that follows he spreads himself like huge branches through heaven 
and earth. This Tamburlame-Faustus spirit may have first reached 
Bacon as a dry echo through his four book-hned walls, but even 
that echo exated, and pricked him out into the street Bacon was 
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concerned with Man and the things Man had made. The human 
mmd convoluted as variously as the human body, the expression 
of the human mmd encrustmg the earth — towns, villages, roads, 
fortifications, ships and a thousand more — these were peered mto. 
And there have not been many men who have peered as mtensely 
mto the human mmd Even the sea-mud of the subconscious 
became transparent as water as he gazed. 

5 

It would be untrue to say m general that Bacon’s eye simplified, 
that he saw thmgs as diagrams which m reahty are tangles. He 
sees men as mechamzed at the centre by a smgle spnng, but by 
a spnng which only the tramed and hdless eye can discover. 
Perhaps on occasion the skill for makmg this discovery may in- 
clme Bacon to think that the discovery, if made at all, is made for 
ever, that only this one particular spnng works the man Like 
the writer of a comedy of humours, he may not always allow for 
the control of other sprmgs m their turn. But Bacon knows 
enough. One has only to glance at ‘Of Discourse’ to be set 
tremblmg for one’s dinner conversation. One has only to glance 
at ‘ Of Reuenge’ to match La Rochefoucauld. Much as Bacon was 
devoted to books and studies, it was hvmg man that fascmated 
him most persistently It took less than sprmg at his wmdow to 
stmg him to the cry, ‘Farewell my book and my devocioun*’ It 
IS the first distemper of learning, he said, when men study words 
and not matter ‘ Abeunt studia m mores ’ was a favounte sentence 
of his His curiosity for hfe and for the thmgs left where hfe has 
been tempts him to exhaust those public treasunes which are 
built without doors or defences. ‘Of Trauade’ shows him calcu- 
latmgly rapacious for every visible md audible detail of foreign 
lands The prose palpitates with hsts of diem. 

Hamlet, hymmng Man, exclaimed, ‘In apprehension how hke 
a god’. Bacon and others were bolder still and exclaimed, ‘How 
hke God ! ’ Like Sir Charles Grandison later, Man was ‘an imitator 
of the Almighty’ Or, perhaps, less affirmatively, he could and 
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should be And so in some of the essays, Bacon, to Ins own 
satisfaction, will prove a pomt (e g the advisabihty of havmg 
counsellors) by citing the awful example of Deity Even that 
most famous of openings, ‘God Almtghtte first Planted a Garden, 
carries the imphed ergo, Man is quite right m following smt Man 
stood firm 

But there were times when the godlike and Godlike powers m 
Man dwmdled hideously, daemomzmg before his eyes. Hamlet, 
one remembers, would have counted himself king of infinite 
space were it not that he had bad dreams Bacon at times stands 
puzzled, small, frightened for all his mdefatigable greatness 
Writing his essay, his theme will shoot out mto sharp prongs 
But beyond the reach of his prongs wander all the old spectres 
castmg uncertam darkness over his systems As surely as Sir 
Thomas Browne, Bacon has an Africa and all its prodigies m him. 
The essay of ‘Of Delaies’ is no moie than a spider’s web spun 
across chaos and old night. ‘The Ripeness, or Vnhpenesse, of the 
Occasion (as we^said) must euer be well weighed. ’ Embryon 
atoms clash and war behind ‘Of Vicissitude of Things’, and 
Bacon concludes, ‘But it is not good, to looke too long, vpon 
these turning Wheeles of Vicissitude, lest we become Giddy’. And 
m the essay ‘Of Death’ the Ehzabethan has shrunk to a worm. 
Miserably small, he contrives a cathedral sonority of phrase. His 
httle mortal tongue tugs at the echoes like bells. But it is mortal 
nevertheless. 

Man might smell of mortahty m whiffs, but the Elizabethans 
were continually busy ignoring it They had a peculiar kmd of 
mind that could tingle at a mention of the Bermudas and tmgle 
with something like the same heat at the sight of a silk knot tied 
charmingly. Bacon, or any of them, might lean to dip his quill 
in the ink, and Ins velvet sleeve, stretching out, might suddenly 
bloom m the hght. An ordmary action, one of a thousand, and 
yet an mdividual item for an anthology of pleasures. Not that 
Bacon surrendered his mind to the sensation, as Keats would have 
done. The pleasure was a frmge, and no more than that, to a mind 
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busy with, other matters Bacon did not pause m his serious 
meditations to watch the sleeve coming and gomg m the light 
But the meditations were the mmbler, the more fiery and 
delectable for the attendant experience The Ehzabethans all felt 
that pleasure The tumult of sensuous metaphor m their English, 
whether prose or verse, is ample proof Bacon’s imagery alone 
would testify to the quality of his subsidiary experience. 

6 

And so, as he writes, Ins left hand seems to stroke the thmgs which 
the words represent, his eye to ghsten with the colour m his 
memory. Take this passage 

Ouer the Afches, let there bee an Entire Hedge, of some Foure Foot 
High, framed also vpon Carpenters Worke And vpon the Vpper Hedge, 
ouer euery Arch, a htde Turret, with a Belly, enough to receiue a Cage of 
Birds And ouet* euery Space, betweene the Arches, some other httle 
Figure, with Broad Plates of Round Coloured Glasse, gilt, for die Sunne, to 
Play vpon But this Hedge I entend to be, raised \^on a Bancke, not 
Steepe, but gendy Slope, of some Six Foot, set aU with Flowers, Also 
I vnderstand, that this Square of the Garden, should not be the whole 
breadth of the Ground, but to leaue, on either Side, Ground enough, for 
diuersity of Side Alleys Vnto which, the Two Couert Alleys of the 
Greene, may dehuer you 

One feels that if Bacon had been confronted with a perfect garden, 
nothing would have been wasted on him — colours, measure- 
ments, mgenuities He would have found the one planted in the 
beginning by God intolerably careless More to his mind would 
have been that one m Japan contnved 500 years before he wrote. 
Prince Genji’s fastidious horticulture is almost his own (I quote 
from Mr Waley’s translation of ‘The Tale of Genji’): 

He effected great improvement m the appearance of the grounds by 
a judicious handlmg of knoll and lake, for though such features were 
already there in abundance, he found it necessary here to cut away a 
slope, there to dam a stream, that each occupant of the various quarters 
might look out of her wmdows upon such a prospect as pleased her best. 
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To the south-east he raised the level of the ground, and on this bank 
planted a profusion of early flowering trees At the foot of this slope the 
lake curved with espeaal beauty, and m the foreground, just beneath the 
windows, he planted borders of cinquefoil, of red-plum, cherry, wistaria, 
kerria, rock-azelia, and other such plants as are at their best in spring- 
time, for he knew that Murasaki was m especial a lover of the sprmg; 
while here and there, m places where they would not obstruct Ins mam 
plan, autumn beds were cleverly mterwoven with the rest 

Like Prince Genji, Bacon had antennae sensitive enough to know 
and reqmre perfection, perfection for the mind and body together. 
A shudder passes through his bones as he warns the makers of 
houses and gardens to make provision agamst the mtemperance 
of English weather — other^se the twin halves of mmd and body 
will not fit together to form the unit 

You are to frame some of them hkewise for Shelter, that when the 
Wmd blows Sharpe, you may walke, as m a Gallery 

And 

Cast It also, thrt you may haue Roomes, both for Summer, and 
Wmter Shadie for Summer, and Warme for Wmter You shall have 
sometnnes Faire Houses, so full of Glasse, that one cannot tell, where to 
become, to be out of the Sunne, or Cold 

And turning back to the longer passage quoted from ‘Of 
Gardens’, look at the word deltuer Andrew Marvell’s soul glided 
into the boughs of his garden, and Bacon’s, too, crept out a little 
above his body, far enough to appreciate the cohesion of rmnd 
and body. The body mdeed could be transformed by the act of 
union. Bacon did not feel the common walking motion while 
fbotmg paths of the Perfect Type. He seemed perhaps rather to 
be standmg still. It was the paths themselves that were moving 
him along, deliuenng him. But not iij,to Side Alleys — such wordmg 
would have missed the truth. It was into their diuersity that he 
was bemg dehvered Bacon would have dismissed the above 
sentences as ‘but Toyes’ Yet in the phrasing of his dismissal 
would lurk the evidence of his own incurable fancy. More than 
any other essay that ‘ Of Maskes and Triumphs’ evmces the subtle 
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mecliamsm of his senses Again it is the harmony of body and 
mmd together which he is seekmg, and seeking with something 
like anxiety. A Jacobean hall, candleht, gilded, perfumed, where 
a masque — ^perhaps one of Ben Jonson’s — ^was in progress, surely 
here, one vows, Bacon would confront perfection. But he is 
sensitive to possibilities rather than to actualities The wording 
seems to indicate that he has never happened on all the sleek 
elements of perfection arrayed together It is certain, however, 
that no man has ever brought more of what there was of it away 
With him, and better provided for its completion- 

Let the Scenes abound with Ltght, specially Coloured and Varied: And 
let the Masquers, or any other, diat are |o come down from the Scene, 
haue some Motions, vpon the Scene it selfe, before dieir Commmg down- 
For It drawes the Eye strangely, & makes it with gieat pleasure, to desire 
to see that, it cannot perfecdy disceme The Colours, that shew best by 
Candle-light, are ; White, Carnation, and a kinde of Sea-W ater-Greene . 
Some Sweet Odours, suddenly cordmmg forth, without any drops 
failing, are, in such a Company, as there is Steame and Heate, Thmgs of 
great Pleasure, & Refreshment Double Masques, o?ie of Men, another 
of Ladies, addeth State, and Variety But All is Nothing except the 
Roome be kept Cleare, and Neat 


7 

The civility that Bacon sought must, like that of Herrick’s Juha, 
be a famtly wild civihty There is no excellent beauty, he said, that 
hath not some strangeness in the proportion. Light as masques 
are they must not be too airy He would have actmg not dancing 
(‘a Meane and Vulgar Thmg’) and ‘the Voices of the Dialogue, 
would be Strong and Manly, (A Base, and a Tenour; No Treble,) 
and the Ditty High and Tragn^H; Not mce or Damty’. 
Excellent beauty might be sought m many thmgs, but to be really 
excellent, its strangeness must mchne to the sombre And it was 
at some pomt m this inchnation to the sombre that Bacon’s atten- 
tion almost irritably abstracted itself away from the senses into 
meditation The sombreness which he sought was little more than 
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a twilight which made meditation easier. Somethmg like the 
same thing happened to Spenser and Milton Beauty for them all 
had to be serious so that they could more easily transcend it. 
Even the perfection of a masque by candlehght, Bacon had to 
conclude, was but a toy He might have struck out the words he 
had written, but prmces would have masques, and so it was 
clearly his duty to commend the nght standards. 

1930 
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V, ^OTHELLO’ AND ^THE ALCHEMIST^ 
AT OXFORD IN i6io 


I 

Our knowledge of these matters is scanty, and it is probably for 
that reason that we are surprised to find full honours bemg 
accorded to ‘ Othello ’ and ‘ The Alchemist’ at Oxford m September 
1 6 10, and to have to accept the implication that such professional 
performances were the ordinary thmg We are indebted for m- 
formation on this subject to a letter of Henry Jackson’s and to 
Wdham Fulman’s transcript, fifty years after, of sentences in it 
which mterested him. 

Wilham Fulman (1632-88) made certam excerpts from the 
Latin correspondence of Henry Jackson. They were both promi- 
nent members of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford, and both held 
the college living of Meysey Hampton, Fulman tikmg it up seven 
years after Jackson’s death m 1662 Presumably the excerpts were 
made after Jackson’s death They occupy part of Volume 10 of 
the Fulman Papers On folios 83^^ and 84"’ come those from a 
letter headed ‘D. G P.’ and dated September 1610 An earlier 
letter, with the date ‘1610, Jun. 25’, is headed a httle more 
exphcitly, ' Amico s [suo G.P.’ I have not yet discovered who 
‘ G P ’ was. He may have been George de St Paul, a benefactor 
of Corpus Christi College, who died m 1613 The part of Jackson’s 
letter of September which Fulman preserved concerns recent 
theatrical events m Oxford: 

D G P . 

— ^Postremis his diebus adfuerftnt Regis Actores Scemci Egerunt cum 
applausu maxrnio, pleno theatre Sed vms pus et doctis impu mento visi 
sunt, quod non contenn Alcumistas perstnngere, ipsas sanctas Scripturas 
fcedissmie violaruit. Anabaptistas scdicet velhcabant; ut sub hac persona 
lateret improbitas — 

— ^Theologos nostros, qui (pudet dicere) avidissime confluebant — 
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— nusquam majon plausu dieatra nostra sonuisse, quam cum mtraret 
personatus iHe nebulo, qui, ut fictam Anabaptistarum sanctitatem spec- 
tatoribus deridendam proponeret, scnpturas impie, et prodigiose con- 
tammavit. Habuerant et Tragoedias, quas decore, et apte agebant In 
quibus non solum dicendo, sed etiam faciendo qu^dam lachrymas 
movebant — 

— At vero Desdemona lUa apud nos a marito occisa, quanquam optmie 
semper causam egit, mterfecta tamen magis movebat, cum m lecto 
decumbens spectantium misencordiam ipso vultu imploraret — 

Sept 1610 ^ 

There can be no doubt that the first play referred to is Jonson’s 
'Alchemist’ No other play owned by the Eling’s Men would 
have combined the themes of alchemists and Anabaptists And 
even m the Quarto text of 1612 there is enough Violation’ of the 
Bible to scandalize men hke Jackson The Anabaptists use scripture 
‘prodigiose’, and, among other mstances, Adam, Moses, Miriam 
and Solomon are given as authors of alchemistic^ books More- 
over, It IS possible that the text of 1612 represents a play at the far 
end of a processrof expurgation, the Foho of 1616 attemptmg to 
complete the process ‘Gad’ remams, for mstance, m 1612, and a 
reference to swearmg on the 'greeke Testament’, but m the foho 
these have become Tove’ and "greeke Xenophon’ 

One cannot be certam that Henry Jackson attended these per- 
formances ‘Sonuisse’ certainly might mean that Jackson is re- 
porting from hearsay. But there can be httle doubt that Jackson 
attended at least ‘Othello’ and possibly the other tragedies. 
A detail like ‘ipso vultu’, for example, is not the sort of thmg 
preserved from a friend’s comment and repeated m a letter after- 
wards. If Jackson did not attend ‘The Alchemist’ himself, the 
vtn pn et doctt may have done so 

2 

This letter constitutes the earhest evidence yet found of the con- 
ditions under which professional players acted at Oxford In his 
‘Shakespeare and the Umversities’ (1923) Dr F S Boas put the 
I Printed by permission of the hbranan of C C C 
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position clearly, so far as common knowledge and Ins own 
findings then went He showed that the declared pohcy of the 
Umversity was to prohibit players, even if necessary by bnbmg 
them to keep away. But the players would not always be bribed 
They preferred to act, though where and how'- has remained a 
puzzle Dr Boas thinks they acted m inn yards Direct evidence 
for this, however, is very late. Anthony Wood m i 6 s 7 S 9 records 
performances of plays m the yards of Oxford inns, and when, m 
July 1661, he speaks of the Duke of York’s players at the King’s 
Arms in Holywell, he notes that they ‘acted on the stage m the 
yard’ (Boas, p 32) The defimte aiticle, ^the stage’, suggests that 
by this time there was a regular structure for playing on Wood 
mentions plays bemg performed in lennis courts. Jackson’s re- 
marks would lead one to expect something better than an inn 
yard ^ 

‘Theologi’ ^flock to ‘The Alchemist’, at least, with the 
utmost eagerness avidissime conjiuehant These theologians may 
be students merely or may mclude D D s: we^re told nothmg 
specific But whatever the audience for ‘The Alchemist’, the 
tragedies were almost certainly attended by Jackson, and if by 
Jackson, then by the Umversity at large, excepting extreme 
Puntans If men like Henry Jackson, M A , puritamcal cleric, the 
friend and editor of Ramolds and Hooker — ^if such men attended 
non-academic plays performed by professional actors, it would 
seem that no one paid attention to the Umversity Statute of 1584 
which forbade this attendance 

Benjonson’s dedication of ‘Volpone’ to the two Universities 
m 1607 is a dedication completely above board and digmfied as a 
Chancellor’s speech Such a dedication would have been im- 
possible if the authorities had still meant what they said m 1584. 
Jonson speaks of ‘Volpone’ as havmg been ‘seene, ludg’d, and to 

I These statements overlook earher evidence Dr Boas, m a letter to the 
‘Times Literary Supplement’ of 31 Aug 1933, pomted out that players 
were actmg m the yard of the King’s Arms m July 1634, and that by 1630 
this mn had already become the recognized headquarters for professional 
actmg 
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my crowne approv’d’ by those ^ most learned Arbitresses’ (‘The 
Alchemist’, by the way, appears to have been given even more 
thunderous applause than ‘ Volpone’: ‘nusquam ’ etc.) If the 
Umversity was ready to flock to such plays, it looks as if better 
accommodation could have been found for them than the casual 
noises, msecunties and draughts of an inn yard The tone of 
Jackson’s remarks about the tragedies, and especially about 
‘Othello’, which was more affecting than anytlnng else, though 
the others moved tears — all this suggests an intense and mtimate 
performance which would surely have been impossible out of 
doors Jackson uses the phrases, ‘pleno theatro’, ‘theatra nostra’ 
and ‘apud nos’. These seem to imply sometlimg better than a 
yard and certainly state that there was more than one place 
recogmzed as available for players We know from the minutes 
of the Oxford City Council (February 1579-80) that players 
were forbidden to play ‘withm the Guilde Hall or the Lower 
hair, and though there is only one recorded instance of this de- 
cision bemg waiyed (1586, Boas, p 16) it may have been for- 
gotten ‘I have not been able to find’, writes Dr Boas, ‘ any 
evidence that the enactment was repealed: probably durmg the 
Civil War it was simply forgotten’ (p 33). But it may well have 
been forgotten earher, and withm the quarter of a century 
separating 1586 from 1610 If Masters of Arts are ready to hear 
music, they do not rest satisfied with minstrels at street-comers.^ 

I Dr Boas’s letter backed up his theory of an inn-yard performance by 
noting that the Oxford City audited accounts for the year Michaelmas 
1609-Michaelmas 1610 record that ten shillings was paid by the Mayor 
to the King’s Men ‘it is a natural inference’. Dr Boas contends, ‘that it 
IS to these [“rate-aided” performances] that Henry Jackson alludes ’ 

In a private letter to me of :?p July 1933 W J Lawrence wrote ‘Of 
course the fact that most players appearnfg m Oxford before 1629 acted 
m inn yards m nowise detracts from the' possibihty that the Kmg’s Men 
acted within the precmcts of Chnst Church m 1610 They wotdd seem 
to have enjoyed special privileges ’ He also noted that ‘Dr Boas [m 
‘Crosfield’s Diary and the Carolme Stage’, ‘Fortmghtly Review’, April 
1925] quotes a passage from Crosfield’s chary m which, after enumeratmg 
the heads of the five London theatrical compames m 1634 beginmng with 
the King’s Men, he goes on to say. “Of all these compames y® first if 
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One can be certain from what Jackson says that the Oxford 
performance of ‘ Othello’ was as finely managed as at the Black- 
friars, or even as at Court Oxford gave Jonson a degree m 1619. 
This degree, the culmmation of an honourable relationship of 
long standmg, carries with it the approval of the colleges. And 
such approval may have extended to allowmg the use of college 
halls to professional players With the evidence of Jackson’s letter 
belmid it, it may mean that the Kmg’s Men m Wolpone’ and 
'The Alchemist’ were as welcome on a college stage as Scholars 
and Fellows in a Latin comedy And if 'Volpone’ and 'The 
Alchemist’, then ‘Othello’ and 'Hamlet’ (We know from the 
title-page of the first Quarto of ‘Hamlet’ that the play 'hath beene 
diuerse times acted by his Highness^ seruants m the Cittie of 
London as also in the two Vmversities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
and elsewhere.’) Jonson, accordmg to Wood, was associated with 
Clirist Church before receiving his degree. 'Dr Rich. Corbet of 
Ch Ch ’, Wood writes, ‘and other Poets of this Umversity, did 
reverence to Ins parts, mvite him to Oxon, where continumg for 
some time in Ch Ch, m wntnig and composmg Plays, he was, as 
a Member thereof, actually created M. of A in 1619 ’ If 'The 
Alcheimst’ were acted m a college hall, it would almost certainly 
have been in the hall of Christ Church, the hall m winch most of 
the academic plays were produced Christ Church takes Ben 
Jonson m in 1619 The same college may have taken m his plays 
ten years earlier. 

they please may come to Oxon, but none without the special! Itres from 
the Chancellor obtemed by meanes of y® Secretary to the Vice Chanc’lo’' 
Lawrence considered Di Boas’s mterpretation of these words erroneous 
‘Dr Boas takes it to mean that even the Kmg’s Men could not come 
without special permission To my irqgid, we are bound to read “else” 
after “none”, since there would be no sense m excepting the Kmg’s Men 
if they had to go through the same routme as the others There can be 
httle doubt that the Kmg’s Company enjoyed immumty because of the 
terms of their patent, which specifically allowed them to act m Umversity 
towns ’ 
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3 

Certain conclusions which affect hterary history follow from this 
performance of "The Alchemist’ m September 1610 It has been 
found a difficult matter to assign a precise date to the action of the 
play Anamas’s two references to dates by day of the week of the 
numbered month do not tally with each other, and perhaps were 
not mtended to But the play clearly is supposed to happen [a) m 
1610 (Dame Pliant, bom some three years after the Armada, is 
nineteen years old) , and [h) on a day durmg the heat of the plague 
of that year. So much is clear. But Ananias makes difficulties. 
Subtle, at in, n, 129-30, gives "some fifteene dayes’ as the period 
for the perfecting of the "‘Magistermm’ and Ananias calculates 
that tins would mean "about the second day, of the third weeke. 
In the mnth month’. Mr C. M. Hathaway, who edited the play 
in 1903, begins to reckon the year at March and so arrives at 
16 November as the date for the Magistenum, fifteen days before 
that giving the date of the action — 1 e i November The Oxford 
editors accept this (n, 88). But there is another of these scriptural 
reckomngs to be taken mto account At v, v, 103-4 Anamas gives 
"the second day of the fourth weeke, In the eight month’ as the 
date on which the elders’ money was paid, and this, beginning the 
year at March, would mean 23 October. Unless there was a pay- 
ment before the action began, Anamas ought to have said "this 
morning’, smce the action happens within one day. It does not 
seem that much attention can be paid to Anamas’s arithmetic 
The Oxford editors conclude that "The two dates may be taken 
as fixing the supposed day of the action m the last days of 
October’. 

Now that we know ‘TheAJchemi^t’ to have been performed 
m September, this conclusion can only be correct if the play as we 
have it does not exactly represent the text that was performed m 
Oxford, or if Jonson, while composmg the play, bore in mind 
only his post-plague London audience. Obviously an Oxford 
audience would not be given future dates for what was supposed 
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to be happening in the near past. If Jonson meant Ananias to talk 
anthmetical sense, and thought of the year as begmmng in March, 
then the text as we have it is not identical in its dates with the text 
which was played m Oxford in September 1610 

The discovery of the Oxford performance affects the suggested 
date of Jonson’s composition of the play The Oxford Jonson 
reads 

The tide-page of the Foho states the play to have been ‘acted m the 
yeare i6io. By the Kings Maiesties Seruants’, and this was undoubtedly 
the date of its first performance, and also of its composition. It was 
entered m the Stationers’ Register on October 3 of that year, and internal 
evidence shows that it had been written during the precedmg weeks 
(ii, 87) 

We can now say that the play was written some tune earher 
than September 1610. If the figures implymg Dame Pliant^'s age 
have always been as they now stand, the play was written some 
time in 1610 before September If the references to the plague 
are actually contemporary, as they may easily be, the composition 
IS dated some time between 12 July, when tlie plague began 
(Chambers, ‘Ehz Stage^ ni, 371), and September Or perhaps 
a sounder approach is that of observmg what other records there 
are of the activities of the Ehng’s Men ‘The autumn travelling 
took the company to Dover between July 6 and August 4, 1610, 
to Oxford in August, and to Slirewsbury and Stafford in 1609-10’ 
(Chambers, op. cit n, 216). Until Henryjackson s complete letter 
turns up we do not know on what day m September he wrote to 
G. P. If the day was early in that month, ‘Postremis his diebus’ 
may well mean that ‘The Alchemist’ was performed late in 
August And unless it was rehearsed on tour, it must have been 
composed before the tour started, at the latest by the early days of 
July. A few altered dates and the plague referred to could have 
been taken as that of 1609 Sir E. K. Chambers (op. cit m, 371) 
thinks that ‘In view of the S. R. entry, one would take the pro- 
duction to have fallen m the earher half of the year’ And this 
after aU may be correct The King’s Men were m Oxford m 
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1609-10, but they did not perform 'The Alchemist’ (Jackson’s 
phrasing, 'nusquam majori plausu theatra nostra sonuisse quam 
cum imphes a first Oxford performance). "Volpone’ had 
been so much applauded a year or two earher that not to have 
performed ‘The Alchemist’, if they had had it, would have been 
unthinkable It appears, then, that the play was written between 
the early months of 1610 and July-September. 

4 

The date September 1610 has not the same importance for 
‘Othello’ as for ‘The Alchemist’. Hans J«.cob Wurmsser von 
Vendenlieym saw a performance of ‘I’lnstoire du More de 
Vemse’ m the precedmg April (E. K Chambers’s ‘Shakespeare’, 
n, 336). The mterest of Jackson here concerns the actors, and in 
particular the way they performed tragedies Evidently it was 
gorgeous tragedy that was felt to be sweeping by: ‘Tragoedias, 
quas decore, et apte agebant ’ The very face of the boy who played 
Desdemona, cvm after death, implored pity. This is the kind of 
acting which pioduced Hamlet’s second soHoquy. 

.. all bis visage wann’d, 

Teares m his eyes, distraction m’s Aspect 

There was all the intensity of that m the actmg of ‘ Othello’, but 
the fire was tempered to a ‘ decore et apte ’. ‘ Othello ’ has none of 
the Marlovian parody of the player’s speech, and so the playmg, 
being apt, was decorous, stately. Moreover, as with the ‘Hamlet’ 
player, the ‘whole Function’ of the actors suited ‘With Formes, 
to [their] Conceit’ : ‘non solum dicendo, sed etiam faciendo they 
suited ‘the Action to the Word, the Word to the Action’. 

1933 
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VL TWO PRODUCTIONS OF 
ELIZABETHAN PLAYS 


Reviewing M St Denis’s Old Vic production of the ‘Witch of 
Edmonton’, Mr Desmond Macarthy praised it as an ideal instance 
of the kmd of production ideal for Ehzabethan plays : 

It has caught the spint of that drama so completely and projected it so 
vividly (thanks to a most judicious use of modem pictonal devices) that, 
speakmg for myself, the performance has unskmned my eyes no pro- 
duction of Shakespeare, let alone of his infenors, is worth a dump that 
does not reproduce [the proper] atmosphere, [an atmosphere which] 
IS not to be achieved by reproducing as exactly as possible the conditions 
of the Ehzabethan and Jacobean stage ^ 

Mr Macarthy, therefore, can have httle use for the productions 
of Mr Robert Atkins who, at the Rmg, is now busy providmg a 
scratch team of Sunday-evening actors with a rough and ready, 
and therefore adequate, approximation to the conditions of 
the Globe (except for the roof and consequently artifiaal hght). 
Mr Macarthy ranges himself virtually with the ordmary theatre- 
goer who would be loth to miss scenery (or so he would assure 
us, if asked), who would be loth to sacrifice the picture stage for 
what Mr Atkms gives him instead: the actual ring of the boxing 
stadium with a balcony and inner stage at one end. M St Dems 
is, therefore, ‘wise’ in not attempting an Ehzabethan setting 
hterally: his audiences, who do not know that any other is 
possible, and who might react too violently against novelty as 
novelty, are the more numerous. o 

But it IS surely true that#m presentmg Shakespeare and his 
fellow-dramatists there are two methods, both of which ideally 
are indispensable Ideally there should be both the Ehzabethan 

I The quotation comes from the ‘New Statesman and Nation’, Dec. 1936 

(xn, I026--7). 
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Two Productions of Elizabethan Plays 

way and the modem (of which M. St Denis’s was a simple ex- 
ample but not therefore less a modem one). It is a pity that plays 
of such excellence as those of Shakespeare, Jonson and half a dozen 
others should not be given a performance as closely hke their 
origmal as the labours of archivists can make them: and it is 
equally a pity that producers stnvmg towards new prmciples, 
methods and effects should not be allowed to try their hand on 
Elizabethan poetic drama. Professor Wilson Kmght’s recent book, 
‘'Prmaples of Shakespeare Production’, is an admirable example 
of what it would be criminal to deny to the modem-producer- 
with-ideas — ^the opportumty to use Shakespeare’s verbal basis for 
poetic effects of his own, effects which Shakespeare (not bemg 
Bacon) never dreamed of as possible, but which, had he lived m 
our time and had he also still been a dramatist-producer, he would 
have encouraged At the successive hands of this kind of pro- 
ducer, Shakespeare’s plays have always been found legitimately 
turning mto new plays. These metamorphoses have pleased their 
audiences Augi^tan, Victorian or modem (I am thinking of such 
productions as Mr Tyrone Guthrie’s ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ four 
years ago at the Westminster and recently at the Old Vic). 

But because this kmd of new production has always drawn its 
producers and audiences, it need not exclude the Ehzabethan kind. 
And this not simply because the Elizabethan kuid is the only one 
that can recreate effects m the plays which otherwise remain 
puzzhng, because only this method can show us why Shakespeare 
carpentered his plays just as he did. But also because there can 
be no doubt that both Shakespeare (the poet-dramatist) and his 
actors get their due from Mr Atkms m a way that they do not 
from ‘modem’ producers. The words of the plays mean far more 
to an audience for whom diey and^the physical presence of the 
actors are almost the only channel for the grand total of the play. 
In the Victorian productions the romantically elaborated reahsm 
of the setting sirened attention away from the words, and though 
modem sirens are more fashionable, they are sirens still. At the 
Ring there is no scenery, and the audience, which almost sur- 
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rounds the actors, watches the actors and receives their words with 
an unencumbered directness of attention which gives its proper 
meaning to the term ‘poetic drama’. It is because of this literary 
and human focus that, in Mr Atkms’s production, scenery is not 
missed. The audience quickly adopts the new standards forced on 
It by the full impact of the actors’ presence. (The audience does 
not say ‘I feel the lack of painted canvas’, nor T do not feel the 
lack of pamted canvas’ . it forgets that pamted canvas is usual in 
theatres ) We know that the Elizabethans did trim up their stage 
with odds and ends of scenery, but it was httle more than make- 
beheve and left the audience free to attend to look, voice, skip and 
gesture, and to the sumptuous clothm^ which enhanced them 

One wonders which kmd of production the actors themselves 
would favour Their choice, I should say, would be determined 
by the pitch of their skill. The standard demanded by a perform- 
ance at the Rmg is extraordmarily high: the audience almost m- 
frmges on the stage, and its demands are hke those of a camera 
filmmg close-ups that can’t be shot twice Since ^ctois nowadays 
are regarded as a race ‘out of the star’ of ordmary people, to have 
them actuig a yard or two away is to feel the awe of children m 
the presence of royalty. Unless, therefore, the actmg is superb, 
the fall is that of Icarus, and the embanassment acutely personal. 

The actmg of the King’s Men, no doubt, reached the necessary 
standard, and the best proof of this is that Shakespeare always 
crabs players: 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

is the kmd of thmg Tins crabbmg of his own profession has been 
read as a rooted dissatisfaction with^it The reverse, however, is 
nearer the truth. Consider tdie context, on the mtimate stage of 
tlie Globe or the Blackfriars, the actors themselves voice the 
charge agamst themselves. This they would suiely have refused 
to do, had the cap fitted. Indeed, at the Globe, if the charge had 
been deserved, missiles early on would have made it redundant. 
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Shakespeare’s dissatisfaction with playing is a luxury emotion 
permitted by the excellence of the playmg. it is as if Sclmabel, 
turning away from the last chord of a late Beethoven sonata, 
murmured 'Oh, these poor mortal fingers!’ Mr Atkms has 
managed to rake together some decent actois* Margaretta Scott, 
tor mstance, was an admirable Beatrice. But if he could have got 
Maurice Evans to play Hamlet, Charles Laughton Angelo, or 
Emlyn Wilhams Richard III, one could wager that M. St Denis 
and Mr Macarthy would have been among the loudest to applaud. 

Mr Macarthy mentions Shakespeare’s mferiors, his many fellow- 
dramatists. That they are a briUiant constellation far below him 
goes without saying. But, we must remember that we have not 
yet seen them as they wrote to be seen, and that, until we have, 
Hterary criticism and evaluation are academic, lucky guesses at the 
most 
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VIL EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
POETIC DICTION (I) 

I 

In the greatest poetry of the ages of Dryden and Pope the question 
of 'poetic diction’ scarcely anses. 

When I consider Life, ’tis all a cheat, 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit; 

Trust on, and think to-morrow' will repay 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day 

Yes, I am proud, I must he proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me . 

Slow rises worth by Poverty depress’d 

But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 

Where looks are merchandise and smiles are sold . . 

In these passages there is no use of prescribed words, notlnng in 
the vocabulary which the subject has not directly and of itself 
suggested to the poet These poets wrote their best poetry with 
man as theme For them the proper study of mankmd was man. 
Whatever else they spoke of, it was with man as stated reference. 
They stood at the human centre and saw the horizon and the sky 
in a way analogous to that in which Ptolemy saw the umverse. 
Man was the centre, however wide the circle described by his 
stretched compass Wordsworth thought of the poet as a 'man 
speakmg to men’, and clearly tins is the imphed view of all poets 
It depends on what the poet means By 'man’ and what by 'men’. 
If the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries had used this 
phrase, as they might well have done, they would have meant by 
' man’ the poet m his capacity as member of a civilized soaety, 
and by ‘men’ the other members of that closed society who re- 
sembled him m all but poetic gifts. 
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2 

For the reception of their discoveries and considerations on the 
human theme these poets had perfected one metre in particular, 
a version of the heroic couplet This version, consciously inaugu- 
rated by Waller and steadily improved on by Dryden (at his best) 
and by Pope, became the most precise metre ever used m Enghsh 
verse. The laws which were evolved for its use have never been 
fully stated. Tiie ten feet of the couplet were to be kept as closely 
iambic as possible, the metrical surprises accordingly bemg of fine 
gradation. The rimes were to fall on monosyllabic words which 
therefore received, and cof Id bear to receive, the full terminal 
accent of the Ime. Marvell’s rime m 

And yonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast Eternity, 

would have been a blemish m one of Pope’s poems smce was 
a weak syllable, ^he monosyllabic rime-word, if possible, should 
have a long vowel, and it was best if one of the two rime-words^ 
of the couplet were a verb. Within the couplet the poet worked 
out as many contrasts and parallels as he could, providmg the 
maximum number of mtemal geometrical relationships. Den- 
ham’s hues on the Thames had fasemated later poets with the 
possibilities of this kind of configuration They were frequently 
imitated — too frequently for Swift’s pleasure Their land of verbal 
manipulation was improved on, until m Pope a couplet will often 
suggest a dijSicult figure m Euclid, its vowels and consonants, its 
sense-oppositions and sense-attractions, fitted together like arcs 
and Imes. 

A Fop their Passion, but their Prize a Sot, 

Ahve, ndiculous, and dead, forgot^ 

A manner such as this keeps the reader’s bram active, fetchmg and 
carrymg. It is a metre for educated people No meanmg^ is 
possible for the ‘mmd’ to review, or for the ‘spirit’ to kindle, at, 
till the ‘brain’ has mastered the Euchdean relationships. T^his 
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manner and metre were evolved to receive the discovenes and 
observations which these poets made concerning man. They saw 
man as an oxymoron, a cross-hatchmg, a contradiction in terms: 

Chaos of Thought and Passion, all confus’d , 

Still by himself abus’d, or disabus’d; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall, 

Great lord of all thmgs, yet a prey to all, 

Sole judge of Truth, m endless Error hurl’d: 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 

To say what they saw mevitably required the couplet. And the 
fearlessness of their meamng as mevitably required that the;y 
should use words freely 


3 

What they saw m external nature was limited and influenced m 
statement by the metre they were^:^4^g perfect for their 
human matenals. Tins metre of gon^asts and concision was un- 
fitted for the largeTreedom of lao^apejThat la^e freedom they 
saw and valued but^did not mu&us ^ certainly not much m the 
couplet. When they did use it m this couplet its jpowerfiiiness 
shraii, because of the very ‘correcmess’ of their versification 
iBut if they had felt tl^ large freedom strongly enough, they 
Would have fojind a nght metre for i^ John Phihps and Thomson 
found the metre when they wantedit. Dryden and Pope kept to 
|the^:gplet in their best poems because their pTnlosophical kheme 
^WtaiW^nptW^g to make them rgect it. ^ppe was under no de- 
lusions about the beauty of the external world; Dryden and he 
were under no delusions about its splendour^ slated to 

Spence his belief that a tree was a nobler object than a king in his 
coronation robes Yet he lias no descnption of a tree to put beside 
that of Belinda’s exqmsite ‘petticoat’. He thought that a fine lady 
would hke the stars because they reminded her of candles, and 
that this would be a pity. Yet in his poems the star he gave most 
attention to was a fictitious one, the translated lock of Belinda. 
And the court decoration (‘Bare the mean heart that lurks 
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beneath a star’) was of more value to his work than Hesperus. 
Even m the superb hne 

The sick’mng stars fade off th’ ethereal plain, 

It is not the actual mght he is thmkmg of, but the mght in the mind 
of man when the curtam of a umversal mtellectual darkness is 
bemg let fall. The poet does not choose to write of external nature 
m the way Shelley does, Eecause no man he ever knew, or ever 
wishedTo know, so dissolved his ‘godlike reason m ecstasy. Such 
a man fos~Dryden and Pope would have been, almost literally, a 
lunatic, an ‘enthusiast’. In so far as man’s experience concerned 
external nature, Dry deiifPo^e and the rest admit it freely to their 
verse And when they adnnt it they may do one of two thmgs 
They may adimt it with words newly chosen for itself, or they 
may provide it with ‘diction’ If the poet is a good one, he wdl 
bestow or withliold diction as his subject demands And whether 
he does one or the other will depend on his meamng. It will de- 
pend on whether he is looking at external nature for what new 
experience it can add to his human sum, or whether he is not so 
much looking at it as usmg remembered scraps of it for his own 
human purpose and pleasure and for those of his readers Dryden 
and Pope most often lo ok on j ^for what it can give, or, since it is 
never their mam theme, show by the quality of their mcidental 
allusions that they have so looked at it. This is Dryden’ s descrip- 
tion of a slorm* ^ 

. the hollow sound 

Sung m the Leaves, the Forest shook around, 

Air blacken’d; rowl’d the Thunder; groan’d the Ground 

This account is obviously mdividual. (There is somethmg in 
Dryden’s descriptive poetry'^ that recalls Uccello — the heraldic 
brightness of the colour, the umform density of the things as 
represented, the ponderous neatness and jojly gravity.) As an 
example from Pope one might take: 

As to soft gales top-heavy pmes bow low 
Their heads, and lift them as they cease to blow 
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Thisjs how they saw external nature when they wanted to But^ 
at times they were concerned with seeing it not so much as they 
* knew It deserved to be seen but as they wanted to see it. T^hej^ 
superimposed on nature what they considered at certam times to 
be desirable They made a selection from nature of elements that 
suited their interests. This is what all poets do Dryden, Pope and 
the rest differ “only in what they superimpose and m what they 
select. They superimposed on nature some of their own humamty. 
Shakespeare, to take an Ehzabethan mstance, had superimposed 
human quahties on nature. He saw waves, for example, as 
stnvmg, as if they were beasts or inen (or, more truly, perhaps, 
as if they were boys) Romeo even sees the severmg clouds as 
envious — that is, as partakmg of a primitive emotion common to 
men and perhaps to beasts But the humanity which Dryden and 
Pope project on to nature is more mtellectual and sophisticated, 
more like the humamty they valued in tbemselv^. In ‘Windsor 
Forest’ comes 

O’er sandy wilds were yellow harvests spread, 

The forests wonder’d at th’ unusual gram 

Their regard for man made thein ajittle haughty among stars, 
trees and animals. For them ‘man superior walks Aimd the glad 
creation’^ "(the words, surpnsmgly, are Thomson’s) They are 
mterested m nature as it is controlled by man. In this they re- 
sembled their hero Virgil, whose" ‘Georgies’ rejected the belief of 
Lucretius that the productiveness of nature was on the wane for 
the behef that, m Sellar’s words, ‘the earth if nghtly dealt with 
would never refuse the ‘ ‘ impenum ’ ’ of man ’ Charles II’s rigidly 
controlled garden at St James’s, with its Mall, its rectangular sheet 
of water (the ‘canal’), its borders of equispaced limes, showed that 
man’s control of nature could be virtually complete withm hmits, 
just as for Virgil it could be as complete as Rome’s control over 
a conquered people. They controlled nature perfectly m their 
gardens. The landscape proved less tractable, though the Kents 
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and 'Capability’ Browns did what they could But their mental 
control over landscape could be complete at will And this is 
what happens in their pastorals, by a kind of wnsh-fulfilment 

5 

The theme of the pastoral was one of man, but it was man at his 
faintest An age which valued satire could only amuse itself in 
pastoral Man* is the theme still, but it is man as a pretty creature, 
provided "with set and toy emotions which last'ohly to the end of 
the poem. The melodious tear was shed, the hps were silked with 
a smile, and all this was done out-of-doors The traditions of 
pastoral forbad this out-of-doors to be a garden It had to be 
landscape But the landscape, m verse at least, could be perfectly 
made to own man’s imperium. 

The pastorahsts therefore controlled its appearance in their 
verse with the same rigid hand that Kmg Charles’s gardeners had 
used on the configuration of St James’s Park They ‘methodized’ 
It by tammg it rn diction, by cagmg it ui a small group of words 
which satisfied their garden-bred sense of elegance This sense of 
elegance required simplification The landscape, always limited in 
pastoral, was further hmited by bemg robbed of all charactenstics 
except those winch proved its gentleness, its ‘tamedness’ The 
btook could be there but should be a stream The qualities of the 
word stream cleared away all the pebbles and angles of the brook, 
canalized it. The stream should purl rather than babble. If the 
purl of the stream was for some reason undesurable m a hne, its 
punty would be chemically certified as crystal There should be 
meadows or meads There should be woods, but not so near that 
you could see any ‘knotty, knarry barren trees old’. The woods 
should be beheld distantly and seen as^ whole, alid seen as waving 
This IS how they composed their ‘s3^vari..sceiies^ a phrase winch 
they borrow from Milton The imperium of man was further 
msisted on by the frequent allusion to nature in terms of what 
man adapted from it for his own use. lawjis wexn velve^shee^ 
fleecy JNature was shown as imitatmg art — even the fields of 
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he^en for Isaac Watts ‘ stand drest in living green ’ The landscapes 
of Broome and Fenton, Both published m the ‘Miscellany’ of 
1712, show with what uniform completeness external nature 
could be commanded. Broome writes* 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the pleasurable Woods, 

The painted Meadows, and the Cr^^'Stal Floods, 

Claim, and mvite thee to their sweet Abodes. 

And a httle later he goes on with ‘Here Fountams warble. 
Fenton, some thirty pages farther on, has the line 

Y e warblm g JFountains, and ye Chr\ stal Floods 

The motto of both these passages is Bvq^ything of the Best Broome 
and Fenton are self-elected Tweedledum and Tweedledee They 
are two poets playing for safety. But among the better pastoral 
poets, though the material is virtually the same, the sense of the 
ready-made is defeated The pastorals of Pope, of Ambrose 
Phihps, and of Gajrjwhen he*butgfdws^ ErwisR to parody) 
employ^ the recogmzed diction, but their styles* are as distinct 
as the different flavours of cheese. To amplify one instance: 
Mr C. V. Deane, m Ins thoughtful study, shows how Pope’s 
manusenpt of the ‘Pastorals’ exhibits the contemporary dictioii 
seelang and attaining exactitude of music and statement. ‘It can- 
not bejaid that m the Pastoids Pope’s poetic dicpon becomes 
a substitute for poetic feelmg ’ The eighteenth century liked a 
restriction which opeiated before the poem was begun, which 
operated* as a condition of thc^ ‘ mspxration ’. Inside that rgstfiction 
they could keep holiday "and the best of them did. And they took 
advantage of a law winch operates m poetry as m everything else, 
the law of scale, oT proportion They knew that a reader soon 
scrambles *bh to "the level of the p 5 em and that, when he has 
reached it, that level becomes Ins norm. In ‘Endymion’ every- 
thmg IS so exotic that, to provide a surpnse, Keats almost has to 
burst a blood-vessel. In Gray’s ‘Elegy’ the even tenor of the 
style gives a word like ‘tmkhngs’ the eqmvalent of an ‘angehc 

I ‘Aspects of Eighteenth-century Nature Poetry’, Oxford, 1935 
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strength’, of a ‘happy vahancyh Fenton, small poet as he is, 
counts on the benefits of this law. A few Imes after the Ime quoted 
above he mtroduces the phrase ‘hvmg fountains’ and with all the 
more effectiveness after his poetic sleep Bolder and better poets 
used this law to the full, especially after the heartemng example 
of Dryden, whose verbs are more habitually energetic than those 
of any other English poet 
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The use of dictio n by these poets offered a major difficulty to 
mneteenth-century reTders^t and still offers difficulty If that use 
IS understood, the poetry made out of it may be seen at least for 
what It was. Virgil m his ‘Georgies’ had been troubled by the 
unpoefical frankness of his material. His problem, as Dryden 
translated it, ran* 

Nor can I doubt what Oyl I must bestow, 

To my Subject from a ground so low 
And the mean Dvlatter which my Theme affords, 

To embeUish with Magnificence of Words 

The poetic consaence behind that weighed heavily with poets 
who treated Virgil with awe. Virgd had got over Ins difficulty 
partly by ignonng it and writmg straight ahead of scabs and foot- 
rot, and partly by relying on phrases consecrated to the epic and 
on the spell of his versification. There js m the georgic poetry of 
the eighteenth century and m the alhed local poetry which began 
with ‘Cooper’s Hiir a tendency to be stately as befitted Virgil’s * 
concepugn of *paet^. The poets of the eighteenth century attam 
gracefulness, as Virgil did, by their metre. And more_than Virgil 
needed to do, they attam it by restrictog tlieir vocabularjr and by 
[preferring phrases hke ‘fleecy care . The reasons behind their 
choice of these phrases are complex. In the^work of good poets 
they are not there simply as a means of avoidmg the mention of 
low imtenaVnor even for the acquisition of full-vowelled music 
(‘fleecy care’ is beautiful m this way). The ^ood poets discriminate 
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their use. When a poet hke Milton takes up a fashion, he does 
so because he wants to He spoke of a moonht ‘jSnny drove’ 
because he wanted the reader to be aware of an exquisite battery 
of fins And in ‘Windsor Forest’ and the ‘ Seasons phrases based 
on his formula are used only when the meaning calls for them 
This IS not as often as die meamng offish (plural) and birds appear, 
but only when fish or birds are bemg thought of as distinct in 
their appearance from other groups of creatures. Both Pope and 
Thomson use fish and birds whenever they want to And they 
specify m uncompromismgly straightforward terms what par- 
ticular fish or bird they mean when they mean it — carp, pike, 
pheasant, lapwmg, woodcock. But jvhen they are thinking of 
fish as fish are distmct from birds or beasts, they employ the 
formula winch embodies their distinctioi^ When Thomson 
speaks of the sportsmen with ‘gun’ and ‘spamel’ who 

Distress the Feathery, or the Footed Game 

he is not merely decorating his poem, but differengatmg the game 
Slat is hit flymg from the game that is hit running When 
Thomson caUsBirdsu^he^gJossy.^^ it is because he is gomg on 
to shovTEow that glossiness counts m the mating season, when 
the male birds 

. shiver every feather with desire 

When Thomson speaks of young birds as ‘the feadiered youth’, 
he means that the birds though young are not too young to have 
feathers. He is compressmg mto two^wqrds a long meaning, 
compressmg it m a way common at the time for other materials 
than those of external nature. Pope Wmdsor Forest’ speis^f 
‘tl^ leaden death’ (death by bullet) and ‘the- iron squadrons’ (a 
gro^^^-w^^«)r It is part of the concentration learned from 
the Roman poets that often shows itself also m a constricted syntax 
witlim the couplet. 
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These poets knew that the pastoral was a deception Dryden 
knew that even the pastorals of Virgil were playthings, and vented 
the denied interests of his mind by translatmg 

cst mihi namque dorm pater, est imusta noverca 

by 

A Stepdame too I have, a cursed she, 

Who rules my Hen-peck’d Sire, and orders me. 

The gusto even of human tiiviahty was powerful enough to 
break mto Dryden’s pastoral, even mto man’s chosen holiday 
from life And the force of the tempest was more powerful still. 
For all man’s forethought, for all his art, there might fall a 'um- 
versal darkness’, luimng more than his shielded pastoral * Pope’s 

The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 

And savage howimgs fill the sacred quires, 

and Gray’s adaptation 

Purg’d by the sword and beaunfyed by fire. 

Then had we seen proud London’s hated walls, 

Owls imght have hooted m St Peter’s Quire, 

And foxes stunk and htter’d in St Paul’s, 

and, later, there are Cunningham’s lovely hnes 

The hzard and the lazy lurkmg bat 
Inhabit now perhaps the painted room. 

In passages such as these, m Dryden’s and Thomson’s storms, in 
Gray’s dread and courage among mountains, the ‘age of reason’ 
acknowledged the enormous forces of man’s environment. 

1935 
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I 

It IS true of most of those who are hkely to read this article that 
they approach Cightccnth-century poerr}- by way of nmeteenth- 
century poetr}” They“have been brought up to cxpecc poeciy to be 
wnrren in a certain way, its words to be chosen m accordance with 
certani prmaples They know what Wordsworth said about Pope 
before they read Pope And tins means that when they read Pope 
and other eighteenth-century poets, they apply the wTong criteria: 
criteria which are WTong because irrelevant. These wrong catena 
are often apphed to the poetic diction of eighteenth-century poetry. 

hi using the terms ‘eighteenth-century’ and ‘nineteenth- 
century ’ I do not intend to imply that they carry any well-defined 
meainngs for the Instonan or critic of the poetic diction {®ake,_ 
who uses almost none of the diction, is an eighteenth-century 
poet On the other hand, poets bom later are not necessarily 
immune from the wamng infection. The passionate attack on the 
diction made by Wordsworth and Coleridge, whom we tlimk of 
as nineteenth-century poets, is aU the more passionate because the 
eighteenth century is m their blood and wiU not be expelled. 
Byron, of course, glories in the ancestral germs. Keats and, to a 
smaller extent, Shelley use the diction more tlian is generally seen, 
and even Tennyson does not" cut hirnself off from it, though he 
seems to discover it agam foi himself ra'^er than to use it from 
habit. Browning appears to be the first poet of the mneteenth 
century who is not mdebted to the diction. N 
^ The generahzations made below will ap|^y m various degrees 
to the poets of the two cenlunes and also to poets of the seven- 
teenth and the sixteenth, since the methods of formmg the diction, 
and even part of the diction itself, are already found m Spenser, 
in Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas, and m most succeeding 
poets except, broadly speaking, the metaphysicals. ) 
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2 

It IS generalh^ true that the vocabulary of nineteenth-century 
poetr}’ IS rcstriaed only in so far as the vocabulary of any poetry 
IS restncted, i.e only in so far as the subject-matter is restricted. 
Poems m the miicteenth century tend to be written on what were 
then considered ‘poeticar subjects. The reservation is a serious 
one when we consider the poetry of other centuries, mcludmg 
our own smee 1920, but, barring it, there is no hmitation of 
vocabulary. There still remains, therefore, a great deal of the 
dictionary out of which the mneteenth-century poet can choose 
his words The mneteenth-century poet may be said to provide 
each poem (whatever the subject, whatever the form) with new 
diction. He writes almost as if he were the first and the only poet 
m the world: 

As if he were Earth’s first-bom birth, 

And none had hved before him ^ 

The mneteentl^century poet discovers a new poetic territory and 
maps It out by himself. 

(JWntmg poetry was different m the eighteenth century. Then 
the hinds of poetry were still seen as distmct. And these different 
hinds entaJed tlie use of different lands of vocabulary, of diction. 
In die eighteenth century, wntmg poems was a communal art m 
the sense that the poet was not free to write as he chose. Much had 
to be learnt before he could write correctl^without offenchng the 
^es and distinctions acknowledged by poets and readers A poet 
did not have to create the taste by which he was enjoyed to the 
same extent as a nmeteenth-century poet was conscious of havmg 
to do so. The kmds were ready waiting for him and, if the rules 
for the kmds in which he elected to write were properly comphed 
with, the products were recogmzaHe as poems of those kinds. 
It goes without saying that for the products to be good poems the 
^material’ to which the rules were apphed had to be good. The 
kinds mcluded epic, tragedy m verse, pmdanc, elegy, heroic and 
I Wordsworth, ‘Expostuktioa and Reply*, n, ii f (adapted) 
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familiar epistle, pasrorai, georgic, occasional verse, xransiaaon and 
imitation Pope chooses to tackle all these kinds in turn He sees 
them as distinct. He teUs Spence, for instance, how he takes a 
poem and coriects it 

After wntmg a poem, one should correct it all over, with one single 
view at a tune Thus for language, if an elegy; ‘these hues are very good, 
but are they not of too heroical a strain ^ ’ and so tnce versa It appears very 
plainly, from comparing parallel passages touched both in the Ihad and 
Odyssey, that Homer did this , and it is } et plainer that Virgil did so, from 
the distmct st}'les he uses m his three sorts of poems It always answers 
m him , and so constant an effect could not be the effect of chance.^ 

This observation is modified later: 

Though Virgil, m his pastorals, has sometimes six or eight lines to- 
gether that are epic I have been so scrupulous as scarce ever to admit 
above two together, even m the Messiah * 

Sometimes Pope keeps the kmds distmct when he introduces 
different kmds into the same poem, he knows what he is domg 
and marks off the component parts by the use of different kmds 
of diction (diction includes larger matters such as personification, 
apostrophe, exclamation). These rules and prmaples may seem 
cunous pedantry after the practice of nmeteenth-century poets. 
But they were based on first-hand scrutmy of good poetry m the 
past (witness the above quotations from Spence) and so were as 
unpedantic, m the hands of a poet, as, say, the study of Spenser 
was unpedantic m the hands of Keats, or m the hands of Dryden 
or Pope, for that matter. 

For Pope, then, poetic fiction would cover all the words used 
111 all the kmds (why i^'ant virtually all the words m the 
dictionary, except tho^ winch nobody knew the meanmg of 
without mtense speciaLzation m technical fields) When Pope 
speaks of words m the ‘Essays on Criticism’ his criterion of their 
correct use is appropriateness. He makes no reference to poetic 
diction. 

I J Spence, ‘Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters, of Books and Men’, 

ed S. W. Smger, 1820, pp 23 f 2 Ibid, p 312. 
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He docs use the term, however, m the ‘Preface* to his transla- 
tion to the ‘Ihad*, but not in Wordsworth*s sense. ^ He uses it to 
mark the difference between the vocabulary of poetry and prose, 
and his instances are figures and compound epithets 

It we descend from hence [i e from remarking Homer’s descriptions, 
images and simiies] to the Expression, we see the bright Imagmation of 
Homer shming out in the most enhven’d Forms of it We acknowledge 
limi the Father of Poetical Diction, the first who taught that Language of 
the Go£ to Men His Expression is like the colounng of some great 
Masters, which discovers itself to be laid on boldly, and executed with 
Rapidit} It is indeed the strongest and most glowmg imaginable, and 
touch’d with the greatest Spirit Aristotle had reason to say. He was the 
only Poet who had found ont~Livmg Words, there are in him more daring 
Figures and Metaphors than m any good Author whatever An Arrow is 
.mpauj t to be on me Wmg, a Weapon thirsts to dnnk the Blood of an 
Enemy, and die like. Yet his Expression is never too big for the Sense, 
bur jusdv great in propornon to it ’Tis the Sentiment that swells and fills . 
out the Dicaon, w'hich rises with it, and forms itself about it For in the 
same degree that a Thought is warmer, an Expression will be brighter, and 
as That is more” strong. This will become more perspicuous Like Glass 
in the Furnace which grows to a greater Magmtude, and refines to a 
greater Clearness, only as the Breath withm is more powerful, and the 
Heat more mtense ^ 

What foUows m the next paragraph must be read m the light of 
this: 

To throw his Language more out of Prose, Homer seems to have 
affected the Compound-Epithets This was a sort of Composition pecuharly 
proper to 'Poetry, not only as it heighten’d the Diction, but as it assisted 
and fill’d the Numbers with greater Sound -<"nd Pomp, and likewise con- 
duced in some measure to thicken the Imaged^ 

This statement concerning the diction of poetry has a general 
vahdity. It would be subscribed to by almost all poets and 

1 Dennis apparently invents the term^(see ‘Poetry and Language’, by 
F W Bateson, I934» P- ItnC). Dryden had used the phrase ^dictw 
Vtrgihana^ (see below, p. 75) and ten years before, m 1685, had hah 
anghcized it: ‘diction, or (to speak Enghsh) .expressions’ (‘Essays 
ed. Ker, 1900, i, 266), 

2 Pope, ‘The Ihad of Homer’, i (1715. foho ed ), D 2^ 
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cntics, except Malherbe. ‘In. the same degree that a Thought is 
warmer, an Expression will be brighter. ’ Even Wordsworth, 
despite statements implymg the contrary, is found allowmg 
Pope’s general position He seems mdeed to be repeating Pope’s 
words — ^it was to be expected that he should pay attention to 
Pope’s ‘Preface’ before attackmg the diction which he considered 
to have sprung from the translation which that ‘Preface’ mtro- 
duced Wordsworth wntes* 

The earhest poets of ah nations generally wrote from passion excited 
by real events feelmg powerfully as they did, their language was 
daring and figurative ^ 

Pope’s use of the term poetical diction has notlimg to do with 
the narrower sense m which it was used by Wordsworth and 
others m relation to the poetry” of the eighteenth century. 

3 

Poetic diction, in Wordsworth’s sense, only applies to certam 
kinds of eighteenth-century poetry. As Wordsworth and Cole- 
ndge saw, there is htde or no poetic diction in the satires, familiar 
epistles, and occasional verse. (In the elegy and the heroic epistle 
the poetic diction is of a kmd which has passed almost unnoticed 
by the cntics: this diction mcludes such words as sad^ beauteous, 
trembling, pensive ) In the satires and familiar epistles the voca- 
bulary IS as free m prmaple as that used in any nmeteenth-century 
poem — the ‘Rmg and the Book’, for example. The vocabulary 
of all nmeteenth-century poetry cowers mto a comer when the 
‘Dunaad’ walks abroad, seekmg whom it may devour. And this 
apphes even to those parts of the ‘Dunaad’ where the subject is 
a favourite one of nmeteenth-century poetry, where the material 
IS external nature In the same way that the primary human 
emotions tended to mean for Matthew Arnold only the noble 
primary human emotions, external nature tended to mean for the 

I ‘Appendix’ (on poetic diction) added in 1802 to the ‘Preface’ (1800) to 

the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ (Oxford Poets ed. 1916, p. 942). 
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nineteenth-century poets only what was beautiful and noble in 
It But Pope knew no such distinction In the ‘Drniaad’ there 
are the isles ol fragrance, the lily-silver d vales, but there are also 

Other things 

So w atchful Brum forms, with plasGC care. 

Each growmg lump, and bnngs it to a Bear ^ 

Or 

Next, o er his Books his e}es began to roll, 

In pleasing mcmor\" of all he stole. 

How here he sipp’d, how there he plunder’d snug, 

And suck’d all o’er, like an mdustnous Bug - 

The nine teenth-centur}^ jioets were squeamish about external 
nature. So that even on their chosen ground the eighteenth 
century can beat them in variety of appreciation. There is 
obviously no poetic diction m the ^Dunciad except of course 
where Pope is dehberately miimclong the epic manner. When 
writing satire the eighteenth-century poet chose his words as 
freely as any poet. And the same is true when he is writmg several 
of the other kinds. 

But when writing epic, pastoral, and georgic the eighteenth- 
century poet was not so free 3 No eighteenth-century poet of 
much distinction writes an epic (Pope started to write one) But 
Milton wrote one, and Dryden translated one and part of another: 
here the term eighteenth-century extends itself backward 
spiritually as for certam mneteenth-century poets it extends itself 
forward. Pope follows Dryden’s example. There is, however, no 
need to examine the epic diction here because the nmeteenth- 
centuT)?- attackers, though they single out Pope’s ‘Homer’ as thq 
source of the diction, select for exammation that passage which| 
could have stood equally in a pastoral or georgic Coleridge, id 

I I, loi f Cf. Dryden’s inventive translation (11 559 If) of Ovid’s 
‘Metamorphoses’, xv, 379 ff 
a I, 127 ff 

3 I denote by the terms pmtord and georgic not only poems like Pope’s 
‘Pastorals’, Thomson’s ‘Seasons’, Grainger’s ‘Sugar-cane’ but local 
poems like ‘Wmdsor Forest’, and Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller’ 
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seems, was the first to examine the ‘popular Imes’ from Book vm 
of the ‘Ihad’ — 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of mght ^ 

Southey follo\ved m the ‘ Quarterly Review' (October 1814), and 
Wordsworth, a year later, in Ins ‘Essay, Supplementary to the 
Preface’ of the ‘Lyncal Ballads’ 

It was in the pastoral and georgic, then, and in pastoral and 
georgic material intruding mto other kinds, that the diction of the 
i eighteenth-century poets came to be most despised^^his fate was 
inevitable smce it was by jealously extending the descnptive ele- 
ment m these two kinds that the nmet«enth-century poets found 
the form for much of their own best writing. The champion of 
eighteenth-centLir}' diction must take his stand on pastoral and 
georgic, msistnig, of course, that the eighteenth-century poets, 
unlike those of the mneteenth century, did not do their best work 
m those kmds The best poetr}^ of the eighteenth century is 
generally that of man (any man of a liberal educatito, of a certam 
reach of mind) and his fellow-men. The best poetry of the nme- 
teenth century is generally that of man (an mdividual man of 
unusual distinction) and external nature: that is, the poet himself 
in a world of dawns and sunsets, streams and trees, mountams and 
sea. This difference of favounte subject-matter is at die root of all 
the differences between the poetry of the two centuries. In dis- 
cussmg poetic diction, dierefore, we are comparmg the best 
poetry of the mneteenth century with the less-than-best poetry of 
the eighteenth 


4 

The mneteenth-century poets have a strong sense of the mdividuai 
quahty of each moment of bxpenence. Late in their day, the 
‘Epilogue’ to Pater’s ‘Renaissance’ enunciated this part of their 
creed with exquisite finahty. The nmeteenth-century poets are 
humble — one is forced to the conclusion — ^because they see the 

I ‘Biograpbia Literana’, ed. J. Shaweross, 1907, i, 26 £ 
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external world as more startlmgly beautiful than anythmg they 
have of their owm, than anything they themselves can make. 
When they expenence any natural phenomenon, they offer as 
white a mind as possible to receive it They tremblmgly hold up 
the mirror to nature Their busmess as poets is to prove to their 
readers that they have been worthy of a unique experience And 
so the) V rite of skies, for mstance, in the followmg ways * 

the western sky. 

And Its pecuhar tint of yellow green ^ 

Deep in the orange hght of widening mom ^ 
a bed of daf5?dil sky 3 
The orange and pale violet evemng-sky 

Coleridge, m the first of these quotations, feels it necessary to 
excuse his perception of a green sky by allowmg that it was 
'pecuhar’ Later poets (green sbes are frequent m the eighteen- 
nineties and in the earher twentieth century) make no apology. 

The eighteenth-century poets were not so humble They saw 
external nature, not as culmmatmg m its own most exquisite 
moments, but as culmmatmg m man Thomson, for mstance, who 
looked at external nature as long and aslovinglyks any mneteenth- 
century poet except Wordsworth, considered tnat 

Man supenor walks 
Amid the glad creation ^ 

Thomson forgets tins supenonty at times and so do many 
eighteenth-centur}^ poets, but tbs is their attitude m the mam. 
The glad creation provides them with many instances of mdi- 
vidual beauty, but they differ from the mneteenth-century poets 
^ m bemg impressed only up to a pomt. They seldom present a 
wbte mmd to expenence. They present a mmd already coloured 

1 Colendge, ‘Dejection- An Ode", 11 28 f 

2 Shelley, ‘Prometheus Unbound", n, 1, 18, 

3 Teimyson, ‘Maud", I, xxn, 11, 4. 

4 Arnold, ‘Thyrsis’, xvr, 9. 

5 ‘Spring", II 170 £ 
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with all their past expcnence of all kinds expenence of other 
past instances of the beauty of external nature (they tend to 
generalize a description), experience of man, and experience of 
books (man’s record of his expenences) JSW'hereas the nineteenth- 
century poet is interested in the freshness of his response to ex- 
perience, the eighteenth-century poet is mterested in that response 
at a later stage when the new has been welcomed by the old, 
when It lias been accommodated to the existmg harmony It is 
this presence of a stage intermediary between the fresh response 
and the written poem that accounts for much of the difference 
between an eighteenth-century nature-poem and a nuieteenth- 
century one In every eighteenth-ceiitury pastoral and georgic 
there is something expected, predictable. And it is this element 
which requires and receives its poetic diction The poetic diction) 
represents the existing mmd, the new words represent the fresh-’ 
ness of the response The poet’s value is measured by the quahty 
of the new, and also by the quahty of the new art with which he 
mampulates the old Bergson held that fresh expenence is itself 
poetry The mere fact that there is seen to be an orange and pale 
violet evening sky is poetry The art m that phiase is neghgible, 
the fact is everytlnn^ an eighteenth-century nature-poem 
depends for half its existence on its paper and mk, on its words as 
words. When you read Arnold’s line it is the thmg, not the words, 
that you are given. Arnold — ^for all his mind — does not exist 
except as a finger pomting to a umque sky We praise Inm for his 
discovery. 

It is another matter when we read the foUowmg hues from 
Pope’s juvemle pastoral, ‘Sprmg’: 

Soon as the flocks shook off the mghdy dews, 

Two Swams, whom Love kept wakeful, and the Muse, 

Pour’d o’er the whitening vale their fleecy care ^ 

Here m the first and third lines (we must neglect the second 
because the shght human element m ‘Thyrsis’ is unrepresented m 


I U lyff 
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the line selected) we find a combination of new and old. Actually 
there is such a combinauon m Arnold’s line Shelley, as my 
quotations show, had already seen an orange sky. But the com- 
bmation in Amola’s hne is acadental His hne is not, so to speak, 
built on SheUey’s/ and he does not expect us to remember 
Shelley’s 'orange’. He expects us to think both ‘orange’ and 
‘pale wolet’ origmal and striking Pope knows of course that 
die reader will recognize ‘fleecy care’ as a common phrase in 
pastorals. And whereas ‘fleecy care’ is old, a quotation from the 
poetic diction, there is new and old simultaneously m the pre- 
cedmg phrase* ‘Pour’d o’er the whitenmg vale ’ Here vale (for 
valle^ is old, a quotation from Spenser. Whitening is old, but also 
new It goes back to Virgil where it is used of the hght of dawn 
(lit pnmum albescere lucem Vidit) ^ Pope, indeed, appears to count 
on our knowmg this, odierwise we might take his phrase to mean 
that the valley was whitenmg with daisies, or by bemg spread 
with hme, or wlntemng by the fleeces of the sheep themselves : 
a flock of sheep can appreciably alter the general colour of a field. 
But whitening is not merely a quotation from Virgil, smce it is 
applied to vale and not to light. Pope counts on the reader’s re- 
membenng Virgil’s phrase and so not applying the word literally. 
A valley cannot whiten m the hght of dawn except in the sense 
that the hght of dawn itself can whiten. Then agam, take pour d. 
It IS starthngly new. Pope seems to have been the first and only 
poet to observe the effect of sheep burstmg out of a fold they 
seem to be poured out, like porridge from a pan. Then m the 
first hne there is the unpredictable verb, shook off. 

1 Keats, and to some extent Shelley, seem to build on the poetic diction 
of the eighteenth century Following an age which, for example, 
dehghted in soft, blooming, sylvan, trembling, purple, blush, Keats writes 
with a recogmzable vanation ‘Whilp barred clouds bloom the soft- 
dying day’ (‘To Autumn’), ‘Sylvan historian’ (‘Greaan Um’), 
‘trembled blossoms’ (‘Psyche’), ‘a thought m his pained heart Made 
purple not’ (‘Eve of St Agnes’), ‘scutcheon blush’d with blood’ (ibid ). 
There are many more instances In the same way Colendge’s Imes m the 
‘Ancient Manner’ ‘As idle as a pamted ship Upon a pamted ocean’ 
dealt a contemporary shock by using pamted literally 

2 ‘Aeneid’, rv, 586f 
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In summary, then, we can say that Pope has observed some- 
tlimg new, as Arnold has. His discoveries are as valuable, though 
not as spectacular, as those of Arnold. But the record of the dis- 
coYcry IS all that there is in Arnold, whereas in Pope the discover}' 
represents only a part of the whole. Pope is usmg his whole mind 

5 

One of the major elements mcluded m the whole mind which is 
evident m cighteenth-centux}^ pastorals and georgics — what is 
‘old’ m It — may be compendiously stated as Virgil’s ‘Georgies’. 
It is the ‘Georgies’ more than anytlimg else that prepare the mind 
of the eighteenth-century poet for'^wntmg Ins nature-poem, 
which are responsible for the element of the old Virgil helped 
the cighteenth-century nature-poet m somethmg like the same 
way that the Bible helped Bunyan And the value of eighteenth- 
century nature-poetry suffered in the nineteenth century, when 
the reverence for Virgil faded, m the same way that the value of 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ suffers whenever there*' is a decline m 
Bible reading Not that the nmeteenth century did not honour 
Virgd Keats as a boy translated the ‘ Aeneid ’ into prose T emiyson 
saluted Virgil’s centenary with a remarkable ode In Max Beer- 
bohm’s cartoon, the mneteenth-century ‘Statesman, [makes] 
without wish for emolument a .version of the Georgics, m 
Enghsh hexameters’. But that version is confessedly ‘flat but 
faithful ’ . And we find Hazhtt recordmg m his ‘ First Acquaintance 
with Poets’ that on one occasion ‘Colendge spoke of Virgil’s 
“Georgics”, but not well I do not think he had much feeling 
for the classical or elegant.’ Keats as a boy may translate the 
‘ Aeneid’ into prose. But Dry den as an old man translates not only 
the ‘Aeneid’ but the ‘Pastorals’ and ‘Georgies’, and not into 
prose but mto splendid verse. The eighteenth century feels Virgil 
as a divine presence. Hazhtt’s ‘classical or elegant’, even when 
allowance is made for contemporary usage, were w'ords too cold 
to describe their reverence for ‘the best of the Ancients’.^ He is 
I J Oldmixon, ‘Amores Britannia’ (1703), A j’’ 
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Pope’s favourite poet, and one of the four busts in his garden is 
Virs-iFs Gray habitually reads him under the beeches at Burnham ^ 
Sheiistone has Ins Virgil’s Grove at the Leasowes They arrange 
part of their yert* hves about him Thomson m the first edition 
of ‘Winter’ cries. 

Maro, the best of poets, and of men ^ 

In the second * 

Maro^ the glory of the poet’s art^ 

Later editions read : 

Behold who yonder comes* m sober state, 

Fair, mild, and strong as is a vernal sun. 

’Tis Phcebus’ self, or else the Mantuan svain*^ 

The same thing is even true of prose writers . Gilbert White’s 

mmd is haunted by the classics He sounds a Latm phrase now and then 
as if to tune his Enghsh The echo that was so famous a feature of 
Seibome seems of its own accord to boom out ‘Tityre, tu patulae 
recubans It Was with Virgd m his mmd that Gilbert White descnbed 
the vromen makmg rush candles at Seibome ^ 

And it IS the "Georgies’ that for Dryden, and so for most 
eighteenth-century poets, are "the divinest part’ of Virgil."* 

Virgil helps the eighteenth-century nature-poets in a dozen 
ways He helps them technically. They try to get his "strength’, 
"sweetness’,^ and smoothness of tone, to write hues the musi^of 
which IS as sohd, as exquisite, as his. In his translation of Vergil 
Dryden seems at times to be trymg to suggest some th m g of the 
Latm versification by lettmg the stress of the hnes fall on syllables 
vith long vowels ^ Virgil also helps them to c^c^trate their 

X Letter to Walpole, Aug. 1736. 

2 Oxford Poets, ed. 1906, p 205. 

3 Virginia Woolf, ‘Vnnte’s Seibome’ (rNew Statesman and Nation’, 
30 Sept 1939, p 460) 

4 Op cit. 1, 16. cf I, 259 

5 Two qualities Dryden insists on as essential m poetry 

6 Dryden also sometimes appears to be mntatmg hnes like those of 

Chaucer’s ‘Knight’s Tale’, 11 . 1747 , where the stresses fail on boldly 

alliterative syllables 
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meaning mto fewer words, to combine words in new ways He 
shows them how subtly meaning may be embodied m appro- 
priate sound (a lesson they usually find too difficult) He furnishes 
them witli many actual words* liquid, involve, purple,^ irnguous, 
refulgent, conscious, gelid, cioiim (verb), invade, painted (used 
adjectivally) Cate comes straight from the ‘Georgies cura is 
Virgil’s constant word for the job of the shepherd and farmer. 
Fleecy cate itself, m an age of poets who liked adjectives ending in 
~y and mvented them by the hundred,^ sprmgs readily from the 
juxtaposition* ‘superatpars altera Lanigeros zgitzm greges’ ^ 
The phrase sylvan scene comes from another juxtaposition, this 
time in the ‘Aeneid’: ‘silvis scaena coruscis’ ^ Dr}^den spoke foi 
many of these poets when he praised ‘the dictio Vngiltana \ addmg 
‘m that I have always endeavoured to copy him’ ^ 
l^nd w*hile Virgil improved the eightecnth-century sense of 
n^re, the dicuon which he contributed to forming was found 
useful m a more readily practical way'^ll^vdany of the nouns in the 
diction are monosyllables race, tribe, tram, gale, rale, swain, tide, 
and so on They also have long vowels. And so for poets v ho held 
that rhyme should have just those qualifications,^ here was a body 
of words 'Citable for the rhyme position m which they usually 
placed them It has also been pomted out that the trochaic ad- 
jectives belongmg to the diction, when linked to nouns of one or 

I ‘ used in the Latin sense, of the brightest, most vivid coloumig m general, 
not of that pecuhar tint so called’ (Warburton’s note on Pope’s ‘puiple 
year’, ‘Sprmg’, 1 38, m his edition, 1751) 

3 The practice of mventmg them begins at least as early as Chapman’s 
*Homer’ (see the hst in Professor de Sehneourt’s ‘Keats’, 1907 ed 
p. 577). A list from Wilham Browne occurs ibid p 579, and from 
Dryden at p 65 of Mr Van Doren’s ‘Poetry of John Dryden’, ed 1931 

3 ‘Georgies’, m, 286 f 

4 I, 164. ^ 

5 Op. cit n, 148 Dryden is writing late m life, in 1695. 

6 It was by these qualifications that rhyme escaped Milton’s disdainful 
charge ‘the jmghng sound of like endings’. Dryden considered that 
Milton turned to blank verse because his own skill m rhyme was clumsy 
‘he had neither the ease of domg it, nor the graces of it’ (op at n, 30) 
Cf G Sewell, ‘The Whole Works of Mr John Phihps’ (1720), p xxm 
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two syllables, formed convenient umts for getong that balance m 
a Ime which was considered musically valuable ^ 

By virtue of the words and phrases borrowed or adapted from 
Virgil, the natui e-poems of the eighteenth century have a quahty 
which IS usually denied them, the quahty of ‘atmosphere’. The 
diction IS coloured with Virgilian connotation. Cntics have been 
too apt to dismiss the words merely as denved from Latm, as if 
their pievious life lay only m the double-columned pages of the 
dictionar}’ But it is because these w^ords leapt to the eye whenever 
the poet opened his Virgil that they appear whenever he writes 
nature-poems foi himself Too much attention has been paid to 
that perceptive dictum of Grabbe on Pope ‘actuahty of relation, 

. nudity of description, and poetry without an atmosphere’ ^ 
The dictum only applies to eighteenth-centur}- nature-poems 
when the reader fails to supply the Virgihan connotauon. As the 
reverence for Virgil faded, the capaaty to supply the connotation 
faded with it. In the eighteenth century the meanings of the 
favounte Virgiian words are not defined in tlie dictionaries. They 
are beyond defmition in the same w^that Keats’s words are, 
though often for other reasons They are mdefinable because the 
dictionary cannot assess the Itahan light they derive from the 
‘Georgies’ Take, for example, Johnson defines it as ‘ex- 
tremely cold’, and this is sometimes its meaning: Professor 
Sherard Vmes, for instance, comments as follows on the use of 
the word m Thomson’s ‘"Wmter’: 

The horizontal sun 

Broad o’er the south, hangs at his utmost noon 
And ineffectual strikes the gehd cliff, 

tells us in words what Claude would have told us on canvas , he would 
have seen, not as Ruskin, the tertiary cliff with mclined strata, or glaaal 
curvatures, particular after particular, but ai all its essential and generahsed 
dignity, the gehd cliffy 

1 T Quayle, Poetic Diction A Study of Eighteenth Century Verse’ 
(1924), p. 30. 

2 ^ Preface to ‘Tales’ (‘Works’, 1834, iv, 144) 

3 ‘The Course of Enghsh Classicism’ (1930), p 98, 
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Gelid sometimes has this zero temperature in the ‘Georgies’* it 
IS apphed, for instance, to antrum But it is a warmer word on 
other occasions, when, for instance, it describes valleys that Virgil 
longs to idle m ^ And it has this warmer connotation when 
Goldsmith w'ntes in ‘The Traveller’: 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land 

{Smiling, a common word m eighteenth-century* pastoral, may 
be considered the equivalent of laetns, wluch Virgil constantly 
apphed to crops ) When Joseph Warton translated gehdi f antes 
(among mollta prataY he was nght to render it as ‘cooling 
fountains’. 


6 

Virgil suits these poets for another reason The ‘Georgies’ are an 
exaltation of human control over the stubbornness and fertdity 
of the earth and of the beast. The men of the eigl^teenth century, 
like those of any other centur\% admired this control, but sought 
more mteUigently to refine and enlarge the amount of it winch 
had already been secured: witness their landscape gardening, the 
improvements m agriculture and m the breedmg of stock. But 
the control which is most worthy of celebration by poets is that 
of a stubbornness and fertihty which almost have their own way, 
which need a ceaseless vigilance. Virgil, therefor^Tiad also cele- 
brated the severe act of labour which is the means to the control 
He had experienced the realities of the land on his own farm. 
And, further, he had laboured like any peasant on the fiirrows of 
his poem the ‘Georgies’, we are told, cost him seven years to 
perfect But it must be confessed that m the georgics of the 
eighteenth century there is not always much evidence of a 
struggle. The control which they assume is dry-browed and some- 
times almost automatic A stubbornness which is shown so 
thoroughly tamed risks tlie suspiaon that it was never stubborn 

I n, 4S8 2 ‘EeP X, 42. 
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enough The poets of die eiglitcenth-century georgics are too 
much like the absentee gentleman farmer who comes down from 
town and does his controlling with a straight back and a walking- 
stick What Virgil won with pam, they take with a bow. More- 
over, it is often the same bow* because, whereas you know that 
minor mnetcenth-centur}’ poetry will be bad, you know that 
minor eighteenth-centur}" poetr}^ will be bad in a certam way. 
And It IS partly because of dieir more facile harvest that the 
eighteenth-centur}’- poets take certam Imes m the ‘ Georgics ’ too 
senously. Wntuig for Augustus and Maecenas, and bemg himself 
a poet naturally prone to grandeur rather than to simphaty, 
Virgil did not always feci ijiat he could write straight ahead as if 
he w*ere W’ntmg merely for farmers At least he feels the need for 
an apology before domg so 

Ncc sum ammi dubius, verbis ea vmcere magnum 
Quam SIC, et angustis hunc addere rebus honorem ^ 

But after this a|>ology his words say frankly what he means. It is 
not because of any abstention that Virgd’s poem remams poetical 
he uses the w*ords he obviously needs. It is what may com- 
pendiously be called the versification that sheds the glory on the 
poem. By wrtue of the nchness of the sound, Virgil, m Addison s 
words, ‘breaks the Clods and tosses the Dung about wnth an Air 
of Gracefuhiessh^ Some of this glory is present m Dry den’s 
translation, and perhaps it is not wnthout sigmficance that we find 
Beattie censuring him for ‘ bemg less figurative than the original 
[and] m one place exceedingly filthy, and m another shockmgly 
obscene’ ^ The georgic writers of the eighteenth century may not 
have been writing for the great of Rome, but no more than Virgil 

1 m, 389 f 

2 'Essay on the Georgics’ (‘Works qf Virgil Translated by. . 
Dryden’, ed. 1763, i, 207)- 

3 ‘Essays on Poetry and Music, as they Affect the Mind’ (1778), p 257. 
Dryden (not mmbtle dictu) certainly heightens the original, but his fiery 
additions are not made without generous encouragement from Virgil 
Virgil may be more ‘figurative’, but Beattie forgets that the figures are 
often pictures. 
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were they writuig simply for farmers They had m mmd readers 
of poetrj" w’ho had also, actually or potentially, the mterests of 
gentlemen farmers, farmers in a comfortable mood of con- 
templation. They also, therefore, had their problems of vocabular}% 
and, of course, they often take the easy path of solving them by 
glossmg But It must be remembered that their problems were 
real ones, and that they had at least two strong reasons for being 
squeamish about using Tow’ words ui ‘senous’ poems | Even if 
they rcahzcd that Virgil was often usuig realistic words^-tney were 
conscious that these w^ords were more Toimdmg’ (to use 
Dr}’dcn’s epithet) than their Enghsh eqinvalcnts. Beside Virgil’s 
Latin, the Saxon and Tow’ element m ^nglisli^emed like human 
hfe itself, ‘nasty, brutish, and short’ In his hfe of John Phihps, 
George SewcU put his finger on 

the great Difiiculcy of making our Englnh Names of Plants, Soils, 
Animals and Instruments, shme m Verse. There are hardly any of those, 
which, in die Latin Tongue, are not in themselves beautiful and ex- 
pressive, and very few m our own which do not rather c|ebase than exalt 
the Style ^ 

And It was not only the words ‘in themselves’ which were the 
trouble- During the latter half of the seventeenth century and the 

I Op cit p XXV In the preface to the translation of Virgil by himself 
and Christopher Pitt, Joseph Warton writes ‘But, alas^ what must 
become of a translator of the Georgies, writing m a language not half so 
lofty, so soundmg, or so elegant as the Latm, incapable of admittmg many 
of Its best and boldest figures, and heavily fettered wnth the Gothick 
shackles of rhyme ^ Is not this endeavourmg to mutate a palace of 
porphyry with flints and bncks’ A poem wEose excellence pecuharly 
consists m the graces of diction is far more difficult to be translated, than 
a work where sentiment, or passion, or imagmation, is chiefly displayed 
Besides, the meanness of the terms of husbandry is concealed and lost 
m a dead language, and they convey no low or despicable image to the 
mind, but the coarse and common woids I was necessitated to use in the 
followong translation, viz. plough and sow, wheat, dung, ashes, horse and 
cow, See will, I fear, unconquerably disgust many a dehcate reader, ’ 
(‘The Works of Virgfl’ (1753), i, vi f ) This passage mtroduccs another 
subject Words m a dead language, even when they are reahstic, fasten 
themselves more lightly than words should to the equivalent objects of 
the here and now, and may end by makmg the objects themselves less 
real The small poets of the eighteenth century did not guard against this 
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earlier eighteenth centur}% burlesque was busy blackening the 
Saxon elements in the Enghsh language^These words were being 
rotted by gross ndicule None of the ‘serious’ kmds of poetry 
were exempted from brutal parody, and to use any of the enemy’s 
words would be to instigate the laugh you dreaded It is not too 
much to say that in the eighteenth century part of the English 
language was rendered temporarily unusable in ‘senous’ poetry. 
Dr Jolinson discussing the passage from ‘Macbeth’ (a passage he 
greatly admires) which includes the words dun, knife, and blanket, 
finds that he ‘can scarce check [his] nsibihty’, and one of the 
reasons for this lies m his sensitiveness to the occasions when these 
words or their like have occurred m amusmg or offensive con- 
texts which he personally cannot forget 

if, m the most solemn discourse, a phrase happens to occur which has 
been successfully employed m some ludicrous narrative, the gravest 
auditor finds it difficult to refrain from laughter . ^ 

So that for the ‘serious’ eighteenth-century poet, a penphrasis 
was often a n>eans for skirting the company of such parodists as 

enough Wordsworth (who is probably speaking of Latin and Greek 
proses) realized the danger strongly after he had escaped if 

‘ In general terms, 

I was a better judge of thoughts than words. 

Misled as to these latter, not alone 
By common mexperience of youth 
But by the trade m classic mceties, 

Delusion to young Scholars madent 
And old ones also, by that overpriz’d 
And dangerous craft of pickmg phrases out 
From languages tii^t want the livmg voice 
To make of them a nature to the heart. 

To tell us what is passion, what is truth. 

What reason, what simphaty and sense ’ 

(‘The Prelude’, ed E de Selmcouit, 1926, p 176 
[the version of 1805-6].) 

I ‘Rambler’, 168 Cf Beattie, op at "pp. 256 ff for a justification of 
Pope’s translating Homer’s ‘swine-herd’ as ‘swam’ Cf also Wdde, 
‘The Importance of Bemg Earnest’, Act n 
‘ Cecily , . When I see a spade I call it a spade 
Gwendolen (satmcaHy) I am glad to say I have never seen a spade. It 
is obvious that our soaal spheres have been widely different ’ 
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(to name only the greatest) Cotton, Butler, Gay, and Swift ^ It 
IS mewtable that when there is no other reason for a periphrasis 
than tins strictly temporary one, the periphrasis itself will seem 
ludicrous to a later, cleaner age. But tins does not alter the fact 
that the periphrasis did once seem preferable. Pope, anticipating 
ourselves, laughed at the penphrasts " The remedy, he saw, was 
sometimes worse than the disease But the disease was a real one 
Some of the poets use the diction as stilts to escape the mud 
But not the good poets. It is true to say that the good poets of the 
eighteenth century use language, including the poetic diction, 
with a scrupulousness far in advance, say, of Shelley’s use of 
language. Examine, for instance, this q^scerpt from a snow scene 
in Thomsons 'Winter’. 

The foodless wilds 

Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 

Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By deadi m various forms, dark snares, and dogs, 

And more unpit}ang men, the garden seeks. 

Urg’d on by fearless want The bieatmg kmd ' 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next the ghstemng earth. 

With looks of dumb despair, then, sad-dispersed, 

Dig for the withered herb through heaps of snow ^ 

Here the diction is parcel of the meanmg. 'Brown inhabitants’ 
IS a neat way of grouping creatures which inhabit the scene de- 
scribed and whose brownness is the most evident thmg about 
them m the snow. ‘Bleating kmd’ is anythmg but an unthinking 
substitute for 'sheep’. Thomson is saymg: we think of sheep as 
creatures who bleat, but they are silent enough m the snow, it is 
the dumb eye and not the voice that tells us of their despair. 


1 We can appreaate this imgmstic repugnance by examinmg our own over 
such a w'ord as blooming It is Saxon, and ‘ beautiful "J (i e pleasant to say, 
having pleasant origmal associdhons) , it was overused by eighteenth- 
century poets and, Sierefore, vulgarized, it was ‘successfully employed 
in some ludicrous' parody, it even became slang anc^ a euphemistic 
swear-word, it therefore seems ludicrous whenever is how met in 
eightcench-century poems — 

2 ‘Pen Bathous’, XII. 3 1. 256 fF 


Tfi 


3 ii. 256 fF 
8l 
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/ 

There is at least one more reason why the dictions called for. 
It helps to express some part of the contemporary mterest in the 
theological and scientific sigmficance of natural phenomena If 
external nature was not much regarded for its^^^e, it^was 
often regarded for "the sake of a straightforward rheology and an 
evgtyday sciSice The* creatures were a contmual proof of the 
wisdom and \ anety in the mmd of the Creator, and a continual 
invitation for man to marvel and understand^The eighteenth- 
century’’ theologian and saentist (they were frequently the same 
man) often see themselves m the position of the writer of Psalms 
vm and civ, which appear as follows in the version of George 
Sandys. 

O what is Man, or his frail Race, 

That thou shouldst such a Shadow graced 
Next to thy Angels most renown’d. 

With Majesty’’ and Glory crownM 
The King of all thy Creatures made; 

That all beneath his feet hath laid. 

All that on Dales or Mountams feed. 

That shady Woods or Deserts breed; 

What in the Airy Region ghde, 

Or through the rowhng Ocean shde 

And 

Great God! how mamfold, how infimte 
Are all thy Works ^ with what a clear fore-sight 
Didst diou create and multiply their birth ^ 

Thy riches fill the far extended Earth 
The ample Sea, in whose unfathom'd Deep 
Innumerable sorts of Creatures creep : 

Bnght scaled Fishes m her Entrails ghde, 

And high-built Ships upon her bosome ride . ^ 

I ‘A Paraphrase upon the Psahns’, ed 1676, pp. 14 and 178. 
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Like the Psalmist, they are consaous of the separate wonders o£ 
the different elements. 

Whatever of life ali-quick’nmg aether keeps, 

Or breathes thio' air, or shoots beneath the deep^ 

Or pours profuse on earth 

Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or wing the sky, or roll along the ilood . 

And above all they are uiterested in the adaptation of life to en- 
vironment To draw only on one instance The Rev. Wilham 
Derham in 1713 published his Boyle lectures with the title 
"Physico-Theology or, a Demonstration of the Bemg and Attri- 
butes of God, from his Works of Creation'. The book went mto 
many editions One chapter concerns the Clothing of Animals ‘m 
winch we have plain Tokens of the Creator's Art, mamfested m 
these two Particulars , the Suitableness of Animals Cloathmg to their 
Place and Occasions, and the Garniture and Beauty thereof*." The 
poetic diction is obviously a means of differentiatmg^the creatures 
m this way the scaly breed, the feather d race, and so on. It is not 
surpnsmg to find it cropping up m brief descriptions of the genesis 
of the world see, for instance, Sylvester’s ‘Du Bartas’,3 John 
Hanson’s ‘Time is a Turnecoate’. 

The winged-people of the various Skie, 

The scahe Troupe which m the Surges iie,*^ 

1 Pope, ‘Essay on Man’, m, 115 fF 

2 9th ed. 1737, p 215 Cf Montaigne, ‘Of the use of apparel’* ‘My 
opinion IS, that even as all plants, trees, hvmg creatures, and whatsoever 
hath life, is naturally seen furnished with sufficient furniture to defend 
Itself from the injury of all weathers. 

Proptereaque fere res omnes, aut corio 

Aut seta, aut conchts, aiH callo, aut cortice tectae. (Luc. i, iv, 933) 

Therefore all things almost we cover’d mark. 

With hide, or hair, or shells, or brawn, or bark. 

Even so were we ’ 

4 id04> p. 33 


3 I, V, 33. 
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Davenant’s 'Gondibert’ ^ Dn^den’s ‘State of Innocence ^ where 
the newly created Eve, seeking to distinguish what she is, sees 

‘ from each Tree 

The feather'd Kmd peep down, to look on me ^ 

and Blackmore’s ‘Creation' 3 The notion of the great Scale of 
Being, which Professor Lovejoy has so thoroughly interpreted for 
provided tor an infinite scale of creatures, ranging from 
angels, whom Dryden calls ‘Th’Etherial people to 

. .the green mynads m the peopled grass ^ 

All these ‘people’ were vanously adapted to their place m the 
sublime chain Life manifested itself on every link, and the 
grouped bearers ot that life {people, mhabitanfs, race, ttam, twop, 
dtove, breed) are clothed m appropriate bodies:\ Derham, for 
example, uses terms such as vegetable race, winged tribes, watery 
mhaktams " The diction, then, is not simply ‘poetic' diction: it is 
also ‘physico-theological' nomenclature % All this tells agamst 
Owen Bar&Id's^s^ggesuon m his bnlliant book on ‘Poetic 
Diction’. 

No one would have dreamed of employmg the stale Miltomcs 
[Barfield followed Sir Walter Raleigh m deriving the poetic diction from 
Milton], which lay at the bottom of so much eighteenth-century ‘poetic 
diction’, m. prose, however miagmative ^ 

The evidence, however, runs the other way, and we must allow 
for this in estimatmg the degree to which the poetic diction was 
poetic to contemporary^ eyes. Among Derham's terms for 
dividmg the creation mtp groups of creatures is the term ‘heavenly 
bodies’ This term alone has survived mto the scientific usage of 
our own century. We should not suspect any poet who dared to 

I n, VI, 57 2 1677, p IS 

3 n, 150 

4 Arthur} Lovejoy, ‘The Great Cham of Being’ (1936) 

5 ‘State of Innocence’ (1677), p 37 

6 Pope, ‘Essay on Man’, i, 210 

7 Op at p 9. 

8 ‘Poetic Diction: A Study m Meanmg’ (1928), p 177. 
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use this term of attempting decoration And with this as evidence 
we may beheve that those terms of the poetic diction winch were 
also the terms of the morahsts and scientists had an nitcUectuai 
toughness about them as well as a neatness and fashionable grace. 

Enough has been said of the poetic diction of the eighteenth 
century to indicate that when it comes to be exammed as 
thoroughly as it never yet has been, much of eighteenth-centur)-" 
poetry will be seen more clearly. The reasons why eighteenth- 
century poets use the diction share m the central reasons w’-hy they 
wnte poetry at all. 

1939 
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VIII. ALEXANDER POPE (I) 


The career of Pope is important m several ways It is the career 
of the greatest poet of his time, and consequently the career of 
English poctrv’ over the first half of the eighteenth century And 
since Pope was frequently a poet exerasing his gemus on the 
literal} affairs of his time, Ins hfe mevitably entails important 
aspects of the lives of all men of letters of Ins time Reading the 
life of Pope, one vnll be readmg the life of everybody who 
mattered dunng the Icngdi of fifty years, and during a fifty years 
unparalleled for hterar}’ machmation and assault. 

The life of Pope is that of one who suffered mtensely and who 
yet was master The alternation of pam received and pain given, 
of the physical-mental impnsonment of deformity (‘this long 
disease, my life’) and the tnumph of wntmg poetry, of friend- 
ships and hatreds — all these are unusually strong colours for a 
biography. But, strong colours as they are, they exist mysteriously 
Pope’s own hand throws tormenting shadows over them. His 
biographer must guess what becomes of this and that, but before 
he guesses he must have observed the whole chiaroscuro with 
labonous sensitiveness. The mere amount of research necessary 
for anyone concerned wnth Pope’s biography is almost over- 
powenng Professor Sherbum acknowledges that his book^ has 
occupied him over ‘a shockmg number of years’. But, with the 
pleasant exception of Miss Sitwell’s, his biography is the first smee 
Johnson’s to be bmlt on the imderstanding that research must 
begin, continue and end m a rehgious spirit of fairness. Even 
Professor Sherbum is not wholly clear of prejudice the mdecent 
veises of Pope need not have troCibled his consaence But the 
beauty of his book is the modesty of its claims, the ‘multiphcity 
and complexity of the facts’, the refreshing fairness of its in- 
terpretation of those facts, and the argumentative chanty where 
I ‘ TheEarly Career of Alexander Pope by George Sherbum, Oxford, 1934. 
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facts are not completely retrievable or retneved Pope emerges 
from these three hundred pages as tlie recogmzable successor of 
the Pope whom Spence knew and whom Jolinson found worthy 
of one of his finest biographical tnbutes Professor Sherbum’s 
book hs in no sense an attempt at a defimtive treatment of Pope’s 
early life’ Adequate matenals are still wantmg* a cntical text of 
the poems and a cntical text of the letters It is doubtful, however, 
if discovenes and revaluations will take any other form than that 
of pendants to this biography, at least for a long time Paragraphs 
may m time need to be changed here and there, but one can 
scarcely predict an} tlung more serious than that. And someone 
will need to take the life down from rJzS, where this book leaves 
it, to Pope’s death m 1744 That someone, let us hope, will be 
Professor Sherbum. 

Professor Sherbum is good at recreatmg people, a gift rare m 
the research scholar His portrait of Addison, for example, is 
admirably penetratmg His attitude m approaching the obscured 
and fasanatmg subject of Pope’s character is summed up in his 
remark ‘Cntical suspicion should exist m the mmd of anyone 
studymg Pope, but such a state of mind should not dommate one’s 
whole attitude.’ Miss Sitwell, wuth little scholarship but a great 
deal of sympathy, got nearer the true Pope than any biographer 
smee Jolinson She seems to have looked at his portraits and dis- 
covered that they could not be the portraits of a blackguard: 

If to his share some human errors fall. 

Look on his face, and you’ll forget ’em all. 

What she discovered by mtuition Professor Sherbum has been 
able to add to and improve on by a bnlhantly mtelhgent use of 
the more reasonable method of scholarship. His work on Pope’s 
character and on that of his 'many assoaates is more interestmg 
than a detecave stor}”, smee it coordmates matenal winch is 
partly, and puzzlmgly, known already. 

Professor Sherbum shows how hterary critiasm of Pope 
has been w'arped by misconceptions of his character and by 
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preoccupations with it, a warping that reached the point of crack- 
brained laughter m the edition of w'hich Elmn was part editor 
Pi ofcssor Sherbum hopes bis biography ‘ serve as a preliminary 
to better criticism of Pope ’ It certainly could not have come at a 
better time Two new editions are announced Mr Ault has dis- 
covered new unsuspected early poems. Pope is becommg, and is 
to become, better known. There is a chance that he will become 
known for the poet he is 

Professor Slierbum’s biography helps one to see the elements 
of contmuity in Pope’s writmg One of the most neglected of 
these elements is Pope’s sense of beauty and his use of it as matenal 
for poetr}" Pope may be considered to exemplify, especially as a 
young poet, certain quahties of two other London-bom poets, the 
Milton of the Horton penod and the young Keats Pope’s early 
conception of the poet is as much as Keats’s one of enthusiasm. 
The ideal poet as he frets through the surface of the ‘Essay on 
Cntiasm’ is a bold and fiery spirit with some of the quahties 
which Pope m the preface to his Thad’ saw m Homer. A poem 
for Pope IS one 

Where Nature moves and rapture warms the mmd ; 
and m ‘Windsor Forest’ there is the apostrophe: 

Ye sacred Ninef that all my soul possess, 

Whose raptures fire me, and whose visions bless 

And Pope and Keats both did their poetic readmg m the same 
spirit. Pope 

Glows while he reads, but trembles while he writes, 

he confesses. The sonnet on Chapman’s Homer sprang from a 
similar glow and, to take one of Pope’s two senses, was written 
with similar trembling. Pope dilFeh from the young Keats by 
having ^much more contmuous regard for orderliness A poem 
must be bold but regular. The poet must know when to let fly and 
when to hold the poem tight. This sense of structure is a rare and 
valuable thing in English poetry. ‘Endymion’ lacked it, fatally 
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by any high standard. And Pope very nearly produced his own 
‘Endymionsh He told Spence that he ‘had some thoughts of 
writmg a Persian fable’, m which he would ‘have given a full 
loose to description and imagmation. It would have been a very 
wild thing ’ And these thoughts were amplified m a letter to 
Judith Cowper: 

I have long had an mchnation to tell a fairy tale, the more Tvild and 
exotic the better, therefore a Piston, which is confined to no rules of 
probabihty, wdl take m all the variety and luxunancy of description you 
will. , 

There is a strong element of wildness in the ‘Temple of Fame’, 
but It IS restramed, and wisely restramed, 

1 Like Keats and the young Milton, Pope was a countr)^ poet 
before he was a town poet. We have heard too exclusively of 
Pope’s urban preoccupation with morals and satire His world of 
experience was as extensive as that of any other poet. Pope is held 
to be deficient m a sense of beauty, in the amount of beauty^ he 
expenenced and m the quality of that expenence. Actually' he was 
as sensitive to aesthetic expenence as the young Milton, and 
probably as sensitive to it as the y^'oung Keats.t Spence preserved 
some important fragments of his aesthetics. He shows Pope on 
the Thames receivmg ‘That Idea of the Picturesque, fiom the 
swan just gilded with the sun amidst the shade of a tree over the 
water’. And another remark, almost Wordsworthian in im- 
putmg to education the spoiling of the natural instuicts: 

A tree is a nobler object than a prmce m his coronaaon robes 
Education leads us from the admiration of beauty m natural objects, to 
the admiration of artificial (or customary) excellence. . I don’t doubt 
but that a thorough-bred lady might admire the stars, because they 
twinkle hke so many candles at a birth-mght 

Pope is seen m Professor Sherbum’s second chapter (1705-1715) 
to be as completely environed with lane, wood and field as Milton 
was in the vacations and after leaving Cambridge, and as Keats 
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liked to be Gay in 1713 inscribed his ‘Rural Sports’ to 
Pope* to 

You, who the sweets of rural hfe have known, 

[And] despise th’ ungrateful hurry of the town . 

In the ‘Pastorals’ and ‘Windsor Forest’, Pope is as warmly in love 
with natural sights and sounds as any of those pastoralists and 
countF} -draw'll poets who are always breaking into seventeenth- 
century poetry with their sunny landscapes Pope asks for* 

sequester’d scenes, 

The bow'’rv" mazei, and surrounding greens 
Thames’s banks, which fragrant breezes fill, 

Or where ye Muses sport on Cooper’s Hdl 
I seem thro’ consecrated walks to rove, 

I hear soft music die along the grove 

Led by the sound, I roam from shade to shade. 

By god-like Poets venerable made 

Pope made the most of the usual training for a poet, thmgs of 
acknowledged beauty to see, thmgs of acknowledged beauty to 
read 

The thoroughbred lady might like stars because of candies 
Pope preferred stars, but had Ins aesthetic use for candlelight. He 
' earned his sense of beauty further than any previous poet by 
taking It mdoors with him and employing it on anything made 
by the inspired hand of man This was one of the easy means of 
transition to ‘town’ poetry. In the work of utihtarian silversmith 
or carver Pope took a dehght which is new and valuable for 
Enghsh poetry. George Herbert, Hernck and Waller had touched 
part of this new area for poetry, but Pope is the first poet who 
shows himself worthy of looking arthe work of the anonymous 
Inigo Joneses and Gnnhng Gibbonses of the silver workshops 
Pope provides a logical extension of one aspect of renaissance 
humamsm. The Elizabethans were fond of describing their 
dolphin chambers. Pope sees the things on a sophisticated table 
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to be lovely, mail’s hand bemg god-like even m the common- 
pkce: 

For lo^ the board with cups and spoons is crov,Ti’d, 

The berries crackle, and the mill rums round 
On slimmg altars of Japan they raise 
The Sliver lamp , the fiery spints blaze 
From silver spouts the grateful hquors ghde. 

While China’s earth receives the smokmg tide 

It IS part of the way that everything for Pope is centralized m 
man, m men, in human character and the visible instruments 
upon which human character orchestrates its fine or broken 
music. Pope is often laughmg at man-made beauty since it is so 
often misused by man, since it so often exemplifies the proud 
canker in Ins soul. But m itself he finds it beautiful. 

This experience of indoor beauty — or of beauty contrived by 
man out of doors, in gardens, for instance — ^was included no doubt 
under ‘plams’ in Wordsworth’s famous remark about Pope’s 
neglectmg the heights — Wordsworth allowed that the heights 
were withm Pope’s reach But it is what one sees in the plains 
that matters, as it is equall}" what one sees m the heights. One 
might as well quarrel with Manet for wasting time with the bar 
of the Folies Bergere when there were mountains sawuig the 
skies, as quarrel with Pope for the Hampton Court mterior. 

Besides this extension of beauty on one of its boundanes, Pope 
may claim to be a ‘nature poet’ m a way disconcerting to the 
romantic nature-poets In the same w^ay that Swift saw more m 
animals than any previous writer except the author of ‘King 
Lear’, so Pope saw more in msects than any other poet except 
perhaps Gray. Insects are everywhere in Pope’s poetry. Swift sees 
men often as beasts, as rats pr wolves or yahoos Pope sees men 
often as insects, and there is no doubt about the natural hveliness 
of his vision ^ 

Satire or sense alas * can Sporus feel ^ 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheeH 
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and the answer that neglects tlie implied denial 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded w'lngs, 

This painted child of dirt that stinks and stmgs 
[Who] at the ear of Eve, faimhar Toad, 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad 

Man IS ‘a puny insect shivering at a breeze’, ‘an mdustnous bug’, 

And io the wretch ^ whose vile, whose msect lust 
Laid this gay daughter of the Spring m dust 

The first motto chosen for the ‘Dunaad’ was the famous stanza 
of the ‘Faerie Queene’, in which the shepherd ‘mars’ the play of 
gnats, a stanza Pope recolleC^ted m the ‘Epilogue to the Satires’* 

Ye tinsel Insects! whom a Court maintains, 

That counts your Beauties only by your Stams, 

Spm all your Cobwebs o’er the Eye of Day! 

The Muse’s wmg shall brush you all away 

One might tak^ these mstances to show to what use Pope put his 
perception, whether of beautiful or unpleasant thmgs Pope is 
seldom exclusively mterested m beauty, and in his greatest poetry 
he IS seldom mterested m beauty for its own sake. (This is true 
even of his strong interest m the beauty of versification ) To 
speak more preasely,'JPope’s mterest in beauty is only allowed to ' 
be total on momentary occasions. If his poem has brought him 
to a point where he can write with his eye full on beauty and for- 
get all else, he takes the chance to be as purely a poet of beauty as 
ever Keats was.’^ Pope’s favourite couplet of all his thousands was 
the one Keats would have chosen: 

Lo’ where Ma^otis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais thro’ a waste of snows 

Pope’s excursion into pure beauty m^y be hmited by its place m 
the poem. It is tied, so to speak, at both ends. But inside that 
prescribed space, or rather time — perhaps the five seconds of a 
couplet— the chance for the perfea realization of beauty is infinite. 
The astonishing thing is that in these flashes Pope can cover such 
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large areas In the early poems he gives himself, as he saw later, 
too many chances. He came to see later, as Keats came to see, that 
‘pure desciiption’ should not hold ‘the place of sense’. But the 
descriptions winch he did write are fine and varied. The partridge 
m ‘Windsor Forest’ is as bnlhantly done as Chaucer’s chanticleer 
Then there is the throne of Fame, and this northern simile raised 
on a basis of Pope’s reading m books of travel. 

So Zambia’s rocks (the beauteous work of frost) 

Rise white m air, and ghtter o’er the coast. 

Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away. 

And on tli’ impassive ice the hght’mngs play. 

Eternal snows the growing m^s supply. 

Till die bnght mountains prop th’ mcumbent sky: 

As Adas fix’d, each hoary pile appears. 

The gather’d wmter of a thousand years 

It IS noteworthy m the later works that when Nova Zembla is 
mentioned it is by name only In the later works, the element of 
beauty is restricted. The pomt here is that that element is as m- 
tensely perceived as m the works of any great poet Because it is 
all controlled, critics have been apt to tlnnk tliere was nothmg to 
control 

Pope controls the element of beauty not only in its amount but 
in its manner of expression He fbrmulanzes the expression of it 
to fit' the geometrical subtleties of his couplets. And, moreover, 
he often itemizes it by a process analogous to deduction. He 
begms with a general idea and apphes it to the external world, 
selecting by a process of itemization. This is really Ovid’s way m 
the ‘Metamorphoses’. Daphne, Mirrha or Dryope become trees 
and the process is followed item by item. This is part of Dry den’s 
translation of the tenth book: 

For whde she spoke, the Ground began to rise, 

And gather’d round her Feet, her Leggs, and Thighs ; 

Her Toes m Roots descend, and spreading wide, 

A firm Foundation for the Trunk provide. 
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Her solid Bones convert to solid Wood, 

To pith her Marrow, and to Sap her Blood 

Her Arms to Boughs, her Fingers change their Ehnd, 

Her tender Skin is harden’d into Rmd 

This becomes the method of much of Pope’s description — Sandys’s 
Ovid was a favourite book of his childhood, Dryden had trans- 
lated several of Ovid’s stones, and Pope himself did early transla- 
tions from Ovid Here are some of his itemized descriptions 

Oft in her glass [i e a stream’s] the musing shepherd spies 
The headlong mountains and the downward skies, 

The wat’ry landscape of the pendant woods, 

And absent trees that tremble m the floods ; 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen. 

And floating forests paint the waves with green, 

Thro’ the fair scene roll slow the lingenng streams, 

Then foaming pour along, and rush into the Thames 

Later it is the manner of the ‘Eloisa’ setting: 

But o’er the twihght groves, and dusky caves, 

Long-sounding aisles, and mtermuigled graves, 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and ^darkens ev’ry green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods 

Later still it is the manner of the ‘Moral Essays’ : 

Grove nods at grove, each Alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other 
The suff’rmg eye inverted Nature sees. 

Trees cut to Statues, Statues thick as trees, 

With here a Fountain, never to be play’d; 

And there a Summer-house, that knows no shade; 

Here Amphitnte sails thro’ myrtle bow’rs. 

There Gladiators fight, or die m flow’rs, 

Un-water’d see the drooping sea-horse mourn, 

And swallows roost m Nilus’ dusty Um. 
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Pope’s sense of beauty is almost always incorporated mto Ins 
sense of mterest. He sees meaning among things Tins is one of 
the several seventeenth-century elements m his poetry, and its 
: presence forbids him to discard entirely the metaphysical process. 
Not that Pope’s meanmg is of the same kmd as that of Donne or 
Herbert. His process, however, is often theirs. ’Hhe sensuous 
world is as important to Inm as it is to them, because it coordinates 
Itself with the strength of his meanmg This is often the explana- 
tion of his similes They are seldom decorations for their own 
sake, even when they are parodies of epic similes They are usually 
sudden and surprising mtncaaes of the external v orld which an 
mtricate meaning has magnetized to jtself)They are the same in 
kind as the fine ‘homely’ similes m the ‘Biographia Literana’ 

: The material of these similes may be beautiful or unpleasant, but 
whether it is one or the other is irrelevant, accidental. The meaning 
has been sufficiently intense and defined to amalgamate itself with 
that detail of the external world|which is, so to speak, the sole 
example of its law:} 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife 

Or the law may have two mamfestations 

Or, if to Wit a coxcomb make pretence, 

Guard the sure barner between that and Sense , 

Or quite unravel all the reas’nmg thread, 

And hang some curious cobweb m its stead ^ 

As, forc’d from wmd-guns, lead itself can fl} , 

And pond’rous slugs cut swiftly thro’ the sky , 

As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe, 

The wheels above urg’d by the load below. 

Pope uses his acquamtance wnth beauty or ‘interest’ where it is/ 
needed. And so wuth every other element m his poetry. One of; 
the most subde thmgs m poetry is the way m which a poem by|» 
Pope IS multiple m its layers of sigmficance Pope is usually doing* 
several things at once. He is wntmg what he wants to say on hi^ 
theme. This, of course, is what any author is domg, but for Pope 
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the saying of what lie had to say entailed the saying of it m an 
intensive manner winch has seldom been completely that of any 
other poet Sheiistone said that, more than any other writer, Pope 
' had the arc of condensmg sense, though Dr Jolinson, sittmg wet 
through in a hut m Scotland, did not agree with him Then Pope 
?was concerning Inmself with the fine mechames of his verse. 
Agam, evciT poet must, of course, be attentive on this pomt But 
Pope was unusually attentive. He distmguished, he told Spence, 
between sw eetness and softness m versification, which will serve 
to indicate the gradations of his sensitiveness to sound. Then, 
usually he was wntmg m imitation of some poet or poetic form. 
The ‘Rape of the Lock’ ^nd the ‘Dunaad’ aie miniature epic 
poems, and the detailed tallying is effected by a technical mastery 
winch recalls Mozart. The speech of Clarissa, added m the 1717 
version of the ‘Rape’, is a close parody of Pope’s own earher 
translation of the speech of Sarpedon to Glaucus m the ‘Ihad’. 
The ‘Imitations of Horace' show^ the poet bound hand and foot 
and yet dancMg as if free. These do not exhaust the sum of his 
activities Pope is always eager to adapt the phrases of earher 
poets It was almost a pnnaple with him As an example of this 
one might take the hne 

[TiU] Alma Mater he dissolv’d m Port 
This expression derives m the first place from Ovid. Lme 612 of 
Book xn of the ‘Metamorphoses’ reads. 

Quo cubat Ipse Deus, membns languore soluns 
Sandys translates by: 

Here lay the lazie God, dissolu’d in rest 
When Dr^’den came to the same lme m his translation he avoided 
the hteral perfection of Sandys, and wrote 

where lay the God 

And slept supine, his hmbs display’d abroad. 

But he remembered the phrase when translating the story of 
Cymon and Iphigema from Boccacao, and at hne 550 spoke of 
. . .Men dissolv’d m ease 
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So far, in Sandys and Dryden, the phrase has remained virtually 
static Pope provides it witli its culmination. His line requires the 
cooperation of the reader's memory for all its juices to be at their 
most piquant. Tins kmd of imitation was as important for Pope's 
verse as any other element And finally, added to all these, tlicre 
was his contmuous attempt to control his poem mto shapchness 
Since all these activities are usually found working together in 
a poem of Pope's, this is the best answer for anyone who considers 
a simple cause like ill-nature to have accounted for his satinc 
poetr}^ Pope had his hatreds as his contemporaries had theirs for 
Inm But Ins sense of the strenuous requirements of his verse 
promoted the personal grudge mto a4arger emotional context, 
the dismfectmg context of hard work, and finally of great poetry". 
When one reads die character of Sporus, one's eyes are not on 
Hervey. It is as much as they can do to receive the fire of the 
words. Hervey's character is for Pope an entrance mto a bril- 
liantly sensuous world every atom of which is vital, a world as 
excitmg to the aesthetic sense as those of the ‘Nun’sTriest's Tale’ 
or of ‘Lanua’. 

^ Moreover, hatred as an mspiration for Pope's satire has been 
overstated m importance. The emotion of pity is often as power- 
fully at work: 

Who would not weep, if Amcus were he^ 

Or tins from ‘Of the Characters of Women’. 

Asham’d to own they gave dehght before, 

Reduc’d to feign it, when they give no more. 

As Hags hold Sabbaths, less for joy than spite. 

So these their merry, miserable Night, 

Still round and round the Ghosts of Beauty ghde. 

And haunt the places where their Honour died. 

Satiric poetry such as this affects the primary human emotions, 
even m Matthew Arnold's sense which hmited the meanmg to 
the nobler of those emotions. The terms ‘moral’ and ‘satiric' 
poetry have put off readers for too long. One's face, if it re- 
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sponded to this poetr}^ (and the face is apt to respond privately to 
Pope) would wear a comphcated snule, or a look of comphcated 
solemn intensit}’ Hazlitt, the profoundest of all cntics on the 
‘Rape’, did not know whetlier to laugh or to weep over the 
poem. Pope added a ‘moral’ to it m the 1717 edition: 

Oh^ if to dance all night, and dress all day. 

Charm’d the small-pox, or chas’d old-age away , 

Who would not scorn what huswife’s cares produce. 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use^ 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a Saint, 

Nor could It sure be such a sin to pamt. 

But smce, alas* frail beauty must decay. 

Curl’d or uncurl’d, smce locks will turn to grey, 

Since pamted, or not pamted, all shall fade. 

And she who scorns a man, must die a maid; 

What then remains, but well our pow^’r to use, 

And keep good humour still what’er we lose^ 

This IS indeed (to use a phrase that comes twice m his poetry) ‘the 
language of £is heart’ And that language is habitual with him 
No other poet has found his sense of beauty so closely and con- 
tinuously alhed to his sense of human values No other poet has 
put or answered the question how to live with tenderer concern 
and more pomted wisdom. In his tremblmg eye a virtue was as 
dear as a flower. 

1934 


ALEXANDER POPE (II) 

One has only to think of Blake, who stands m the other half of 
Pope’s century, to see that Pope was in no sense revolutionary.' 
No poet has ever been more depepident than he on the tradition^ 
estabhshed by his immediate predecessors. He cames on the work 
of those seventeenth-century poets of whom Denham and Waller 
were early examples and Dryden the latest and greatest. Recalling 
an early glimpse of Dryden, Pope used the words, Virgthum 
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tantum vidi, and Ins salute indicates how, for Inm, the seventeenth 
century in England and the poets of Rome v ere two sides of the 
same medal Almost ail Pope’s work is done in forms which the 
poets of Rome and of the seventeenth ccntuiy in England (and 
France) had mvented or practised Pope begins as a boy by trans- 
lations manily from Latin His earhest ‘origiiial’ poems were 
pastorals His 'Essay on Criticism’ looks back to Horace’s ‘Ars 
Poetica’, to Boileau’s 'Art Poetique’ and to English verse essa\s 
on the aims and teclmique of wntmg His ‘ local poem ’ ‘ Wmdsor 
Forest’ imitates Denliam’s 'Cooper’s HiU’ His 'Temple of 
Fame’ has many French and Enghsh predecessors besides 
Chaucer’s 'Hous of Fame’ which is rts immediate source. The 
'Rape of the Lock’ and, later, the ‘Dunaad’ belong to that mock- 
epic tradition wdiich begms, as far as extant work is concerned, 
wnth Homer’s 'Battle of the Frogs and Mice’. 'Eloisa to Abelard’ 
follows Ovid’s 'Heroides’. The ‘Essay on Man’ and the 'Moral 
Essays’ are virtually Horatian episdes, and the 'Imitations of 
Horace’ describe themselves accurately Like Drydcn, Pope 
hankers after writing an epic, and whereas DiyHen translates tlie 
‘^neid’, Pope translates the 'Ihad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ 

In all this Pope was domg what any of his contemporary poets 
could have chosen to do. He may be said to have allowed Ins age «- 
to dictate what poems he should write. And in the same way, 
there is nothing revolutionary m his metre. Durmg the whole of 
the seventeenth century^ — to go no farther back — there had been 
conscious and contmuous attempts to make the most of the heroic 
couplet, to discover or develop the ‘rules’ by which poets could 
“be guided to write it ‘correctly’. Pope seldom uses any other 
measure His ‘ten thousand verses’, marvellously varied within 
their couplets, crown the expenments of a century. 

Furthermore, there is nothing revolutionary m the ‘content’ 
of his poems. Pope dehberately drew his material from what was 
then called ‘Nature’, le from that considerable part of every 
intelhgent man’s mmd winch is virtually identical with a con- 
siderable part of tlie mind of his fellows, past, present, and future, 
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To invent an instance. If Pope, like Keats, had hsteiied to a 
nightingale and had found Inmself behevmg that ' Now more than 
ever seems it rich to die’, he would not have put the idea into a 
poem He would have considered that, deeply as the idea might 
stir him, he was m tins too much unlike his fellows to speak of it 
to them He would also have seen that the idea had more force 
for Mm — Keats v as consumptive — than for his fellows, and that 
tuberculosis, whatever it meant to him, was a barner between him 
md them When Pope heard mghtmgales, he heard them, of 
course, more sensmvelv than his fellows, but he only used that 
element m his perception which was, m kmd at least, that of every 
man And because such subjects did not often come m the way 
of ordmar}’ men, he did not often write of them The mterests 
of ordmar}" men may be summanzed as other men, personal 
relationships, manners, morals, pohtics, books, houses, food, etc 
And so It is these themes with their loads of pomted, brilhant 
detail which occupy him most. It is for this reason that he looks 
back on the ‘Pastorals’, ‘Windsor Forest’, the ‘Rape of the Lock’ 
as so much wandering ‘m Fancy’s maze’, and on his essays and 
satires as ‘truth’, as concerned with fact, with ‘whatever is’ 
Pope’s later ^vork, therefore, is rooted m Man. 

Within this human bound his poems explore a great variety of 
topics. To begm wnth, there are Pope’s friends and men like the 
Man of Ross, who are praised; and there are his ‘enemies’ who 
are analysed as if with the sharpest instruments of the vivisectionist. 
The friends may seem to be posed m too golden a hght, the 
enemies m too poisonous a Imiehght: Pope’s scorn can be so m- 
tense that he seems to overstep the elected bounds of ‘Nature’ and 
write personally as a ‘Romantic’ poet. But his merciless, at times 
feminine, emphasis and his deadly quiet have the effect of sharpen- 
ing the moral, the general truth. The immediate object is burnt 
up in a wider lUummation. The praised or condemned figures do 
not remain individuals. They expand mto summanes, into types 
Often Pope arrives at types by another route, less personal than 
fnends and enemies. ‘ Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men ’ 
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begins by considering the data offered by all indniduals Their 
characters are bundles of incoherent details* and yet continued 
scrutiny may discover some central sprmg which controls the 
whole ramshackle apparatus And when more of these sprmgs 
are found, resemblances among them will pattern out the t}'pe. 
Pope touches the apex of the human pyramid when he leaves 
types for Man Man is summanzed with unexceptionable 
authority m the opemng hnes of the second Epistle of the ‘Essay 
on Manh 

Pope for the most part abides by v hat oft \\ as thought, and Ins 
task is to express it neer so well ^ He deliberates over the matenal 
existing in ever}" man’s mmd till he finds that Ins o\\ n sense of its 
quality is prompting the perfect expression. It is m this best ex- 
pression that Pope’s ongmahty most obviously shows itself He 
is not out to surprise by his thoughts, his metre, Ins ‘form’. And 
yet his poetry is full of surpnses These are often the surpnses of 
fmdms: a hot fire made out of a few sticks, and made out of the 
sticks which m the hands of other poets had remamed umn- 
flammable. The elements of Ins poetry are commonplace but 
suddenly rare. Pope, to use Joubert’s w*ords, was one of those 
‘spirits who when they have an idea to put forth, brood long 
over It first, and wait patiently till it shines^ as Buffon enjomed, 
when he defined gemus to be the aptitude for patience ’ Pope was 
tireless in his brooding over the mches of his poems He found it 
‘ as pleasant to correct as to wnte But one feels that the series 
of hts revisions have all the ‘inspiration’ thatis assoaated with freer 
work. They often take the form of a partly transparent element 
added on top of an old, and it is this supenmposition of strata 
that makes Pope’s work difficult to see to the bottom of. Some 
of his most famous lines — for example, ‘To err is human, to for- 
give, divme ’ — are no doubt cry’stal clear. But usually Pope mtends 
his meaning only to complete itself when the things attracted to 

I True Wit is Nature to advantage dress’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d 

(‘Essay on Cnticisin’, 11 397-8 ) 
3 Contrast Wilham Morns, p 141 below. 
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It from outside are allowed their full say He is sometimes spoken 
of as a poet "without ‘atmosphere’, without ‘suggestion’ But in 
trutli he is a poet whose suggestion is unusually elaborate The 
suggestion, however, is usually not so much pictorial as literary 
Before one can appreciate Pope properly one has to know what 
contemporary readers knew. One needs a head full of earher 
poetr}’ and prose Pope’s Yery meanmg, his tone, depend often 
on a comparison between what he writes and what his wntmg is 
echomg In the ‘Dunciad’, for example, occur these lines 

Silence, ye Wolves ^ while Ralph to C")Tithia howls, 

And makes mght hideous — Answer him, ye owls ^ 

Without any speaal knowledge, the reader is mstantly aware of 
the excellence of the comedy. But the comedy is deepened w'hen 
he finds that Ralph wTOte a poem called ‘Night’, that the first 
Ime parodies Waller’s ‘Paraphrase on the Lord’s Prayer’: 

Silence, you wmds f hsten, ethereal hghts ’ 

Whil^ our Urama smgs what Heaven mdites 

and that the second hne quotes Hamlet’s hysterical address to the 
ghost (and consequendy implies ‘ghosts are not the only thmgs 
to appal human bemgs at midmght, for there is now Ralph’). The 
comic effect is still further deepened when one becomes aware 
that the couplet strikes on the great bells of the ‘Psalms’ and of 
the player in Book v of ‘Paradise Lost’. The sixteen words of that 
couplet pile Pehon on Ossa: the howls of Ralph jar a whole 
universe. One can never be sure diat one has discovered every- 
tlxing that Pope put mto his verses, and this is perhaps the reason 
that Lamb could read him ‘over and over for ever’.^ 

But Pope was not always out for these layers of effect. Some- 
times he ehats a simpler response, a response much more nearly 

I There are, of course, other and less compheated reasons why the 
mmd welcomes the frequent recurrence of Pope’s couplets cf eg. 
W. Macartney’s ‘Walls have Mouths’ (1936), p 213 ‘One wild Leeds 
youth, Henderson [a convict] had a passion for Pope and would recite 
heroic couplets for hours and hours while diggmg spuds.’ There could 
be no finer tribute than this to the vigour and memorabihty of the heroic 
couplet w’hen vmtten as Pope wrote it 
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confined to the emotions In ‘Eloisa to Abelard’, for instance, 

and ‘The Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady’ the 

literar)^ echoes (they never cease in Pope) are mtended to be heard 

much less clearly, to have the vaguer emotional values they would 

have in nmeteenth-century poetry^ In these ‘pathetic’ pieces — 

the word was equivalent to our ‘emotive’ — Pope found an outlet 

for the extiaordmar)’ tenderness of feelmg that is so amply 

attested by his friends But even m these poems, moved as he 

himself is, he is still thinkmg of ‘Nature’, of how not only he, but 

all people, feel. He is still providmg a human, rather than a 

personal, document. He seldom says directly that his own feeling 

IS running high, except when he is standmg publicly proud or 

indignant. He insmuates his own mood mto a ‘dramatic’ piece, 

uito the phght of Eloisa, or mto an ‘Elegy’ on a lady who never 

ui fact existed. And it is because of this use of the ‘objective 

co-relative’ that his feelmg never gets out of control Nor does 

It exist apart from a sound ‘sense’. When Eloisa cries, 

• 

Ah hopeless, lasting flames * hke those that bum 

To hght the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful um, 

the lines do not merely set us feekng their subtle blendmg of 
upheaval and resignation They set us thmkmg Feehng, indeed, 
deepens as thinking grows clearer. Eloisa’s love is hopeless and 
lasting (Abelard is mcapable of umon with her, and she is in- 
capable of forgetting him) and the images (not new in themselves 
but newdy applied) which develop, and so reanimate, the common- 
place image of ‘flames’ are not used merely because of their 
music, their ‘atmosphere’, their pictonal and literary suggestive- 
ness Nor are they used merely because they are, hterally, flames 
which are hopeless and lasting They are used also because they 
hght the dead and warm tl\e unfruitful. Pope’s poetry exhibits 
always an equihbnum of many separate forces. i 

There is, then,^ a solid prose content in Pope’s poetry. But 
that prose content, unlike the prose content in prose, is thickly 
elaborate. If we think of it for a moment as metal, we think of 
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it not as an ingot but as a metal tree And a radiance is playing on 
die strong interlacing lines of silver, and they are coloured and 
delicate as Shelley’s. Or put it this way. Shelley’s words give us 
their swamping colour before they give us their pittance of sense. 
Pope’s words pay us their sense down, generously and with a 
variety of com; but when we look up into the face of the giver 
we see it as a face ‘ensky’d and samted’, the face of a poet. 

193 S 
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It would be impossible to imagme Slienstone Iivmg at an} other 
time than the mid-eighteenth cenmr}L He was, more than many 
men, the product of a particular age, and a means of guiding that 
age mto the age winch succeeded it The gentle hour was favour- 
able to Ins particular combmation of gifts, or ratlier to the 
manifestation of his single gift m a maximum numbei of ways. 
He was a poet, an essayist, a writer of pensceb, a lettei-WTiter 
(T look upon my letters as some ofmy^chef-d'oetivres'), a landscape 
gardener, a small artist m caUigraphy and decoration, an executant 
on the harpsichord, a discrmnnatmg collector of objeh d\ut It did 
not very much matter which medium he happened to choose to 
divert him at which hour of the day. 

The giants of the Renaissance often had various media at their 
command, but their media were those wdiich ha\^ supplied the 
world with Its great tvorks of art* stone, paint or words arranged 
metrically Pope had an even wider range of media, though of 
these only poetry and pamtmg could be considered noble. And, 
in spite of Pope’s calling his garden the greatest of his works, there 
was never any doubt about the relative unimportance of every- 
thmg except poetry, about the distinction between work and 
hobby. With Shenstone there is a further declme from the 
Renaissance phenomenon Among his many media only the 
medium of words could claim to rank among the arts. But 
whereas with Pope there was no confusion of emphasis, with 
Shenstone the media seem all about equally insistent. For example, 
he w’-ntes to Jago that he has ‘an alcove, six elegies, a seat, two 
epitaphs, three ballads, four songs, and a serpentme nver, to shew 
you when you come’. The Hst vras, of course, arranged wndi the 
tongue m the cheek, but its arrangement has serious significance 
It was not vitally important for Shenstone which came first. With 
equal satisfaction he might add another stanza to an elegy or to a 
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‘Levity’, miglit design yet another memorial um or supenntend 
the makmg of another ‘root-house’ Pope may have spoken of 
his garden as the greatest of his works, but however much its 
maturmg dehghts contrasted with the outside world, the outside 
world still meant a great deal to Pope He was by nature a 
morahst and satirist (though he drew his poetical material from 
all the usual poetic sources) and therefore, garden or no garden, 
a man of the world 

With Shenstone one feels that the garden shuts out too much 
of the world, or shuts it out for too long stretches at a time, or 
falsifies some part of what it admits. It provided Shenstone with 
a hfe too calm for the development of his best quahties. Hisferme 
ornee had been given its Gothic hermitage at too early a date — 
Shenstone had had it scooped out of the gravel pit at the comer 
of a field among some hazels, and had set a little cross of wood 
over its door. He accepted the facile refuge too readdy. In his 
‘Egotisms. From My Own Sensations’, he acknowledged that 
something w^ wrong 

I begin, too soon in hfe, to shght the world more than is consistent with 
making a figure m it The ‘non est tann’ of Ovid grows upon me so fast 
that m a few } ears I shall have no passion 

And ‘Elegy xix’, written when he was twenty-eight, contains 
these lines. 

Another spring renews the soldier’s toil, 

And finds me vacant m the rural cave 

The retreat from the world was neither physically nor mentally 
complete, smee complete seclusion, if indeed it had been possible, 
would not have suited Shenstone’s temperament. His pleasure 
came not so much from vanishmg out of the real world, as from 
translating real life mto artifice, He^arranged that the world was 
never too much with him. It did encroach on to Ins happmess 
rudely at times, but many of these mtrusions could be tamed by 
die exerase of philosophy or philanthropy. The thief who burst 
into his preaous garden and stole his purse actually contributed 
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to Ills calm* Sheiistone had liim followed to his home, where, 
through the keyhole of the door, the rascal provided a iairyhke 
compensation* Shenstone’s servant was benefited by a scene w’hich 
might have come from the pages of Goldsmith 

As soon as the man entered [his house] he threw die purse on die 
ground, and addressing himselt to his wite, ‘Take’, said he, ‘the dear- 
bought price of my honesty’, then taking two of his children, one on 
each knee, he said to them, ‘I have turned my soul to keep you from 
starving’, and immediately burst into a flood of tears. Shenstone mquired 
after the man’s character, and found that he was a labourer, who was 
reputed honest and industrious, but oppressed b\ want and a numerous 
family He went to his house, when the man kneeled dowm at Ins feet, 
and implored mercy Shenstone not onl^ forgave him, but gave him 
employment as long as he lived 

Or there w*as the consumptive young w*oman Dr Alexander 
Carlyle’s autobiography reports a visit paid to the Leasow’^es : 

At the end of a high w^alk, from whence we saw far mto Gloster and 
Shrop shires, I met w ith what struck me most, — that w^as an emaciated 
pale young w^oman, evidendy m the last stage ot a consumption She had 
a most mterestmg appearance, with a htde girl of nine or ten years old, 
who had led her there Shenstone went up and stood for some time 
conversmg with her, till we went to the end of the walk and returned 
on some of us taking an mterest in her appearance, he said she w\as a ver) 
sickly neighbour, to whom he had lent a key to his walks, as she delighted 
ui them, though now not able to use it much . 

One has the suspicion that the pale young w*oman was partly 
given the freedom of his w’^alks smee she contnbuted to the 
‘interest’ of the place, helped to purvey the mood wdneh Slien- 
stone and his distmguished wsitors cultivated. Mason’s ‘English 
Garden’ counselled the use of rustic clnldren as landscape material. 

call the loiterers into use. 

And form of these thy fence, the hvmg fence 
That graces wrhat it guards 

And in his ‘Prefator}' Essay on Elegy’ Shenstone wTote: 

There is a truly virtuous pleasure connected with many pensive con- 
templations, w^hich It IS the province and excellency of elegy to enforce 
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Tim, b} presenung suitable ideas, has discovered sweets in meUncholY 
wbicii w e could not find m mirth , and has led us with success to the dusty 
Prd, when we could draw no pleasure from the sparkling boipJ 

Shenstone seems to have been able to change the nature of real 
expenence so as to give sanction to his retirement. The en- 
thusiasms of philanthropy, the pathetic charm of bemg kind to a 
consumptive and of sheddmg the 'sadly pleasmg tear’^ on a 
memonal um of one’s own design — ^these were as much retreats 
as the frank recesses of the gravel-pit. If Curil’s scurrilous bio- 
graphies had 'added a new terror to death’, these urns, by their 
sensitiveness to die wrong thmgs, added a new callousness. 

But the intrusion of the world sometimes caused havoc which 
Ins fragrant herbs could neither properly heal nor disguise. There 
are the terrible imphcations of the poem asserting that he had 
found his warmest welcome at an inn, a poem which moved 
Johnson 'with great emotion’ There is the evidence, too, of 
Shenstone’s few hundred aphonsms, his best work and as near as 
anything in English to the pensees of La Rochefoucauld. This too- 
bnef collection shows that Shenstone did not escape havmg to rub 
up against a good many fools, that he felt impelled to note many 
human weaknesses for what they were And then there were the 
deaths of close friends, and of his brother. For some months after 
his brother’s death it seemed that neither the Leasowes nor his 
poetry could ever amuse him again, and though pleasure did m 
time return, its quahty w^as found to have changed. Writing to 
his friend Graves, who had just married, he is discovered con- 
fessing 'I have lost my road to happmess’. One of his most tell- 
tale remarks, pathetic m bemg so assured, is that ‘inammates, toys, 
utensils, seem to merit a kmd of affection from us, when they have 
been our companions through vanous viassitudes. I have often 
viewed my watch, standish, snufi^bdx, with this kmd of regard, 
allotting them a degree of fnendship which there are some men 

I The first use of * sadly pleasing’ which I have noted is Dryden’s, ‘Hmd 
and the Panther’, m, 35 
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who do not deserve ' Tins leads directly to the snuft-box mcident 
in the ‘Sentimental Journey’, 

he [die monk] begged v e niigiit exchange boxes In srA mg tins, 
he presented Ins to me with one hand, as he cook mine from me m me 
other; and havmg kissed it, vith a stream of good-nature m his c} l >, 
he put It mto Ins bosom, and took his leave 

I guard this box as I would the instrumental parts of my rehgion. . 

Shenstone is, therefore, a pioneer in sentimentalism There had 
been sentimentahsts betore him (though most were to come after^ , 
but there had been no sentimentahst of tins kind before He gave 
to small personal objects more than their due place in Ins mind 
He either valued them too Inghly fof their own sakes, or mace 
them bear too melancholy a weight of private connotation 

And yet Shenstone’s sentimentahsni is partly justified It has an 
occasional quality of perfection. Shenstone may have moved 
along trmahties, but, as Ins essay on Taste show’s, he had a strict- 
ness and subtlety m his choice. If he hked inferior things, he 
always discminnated the degree of their imperfection 

Where the discermnent is predoimnant, a person is pleased with few’er 
objects, and requires perfection m what he sees Where the appetite 
prevails, he is so much attached to beautv, that he feels a gratificaaon m 
every degree, m which it is mamfested. 

Shenstone frankly admits that he belongs to the latter class, but 
the ver}’ drawing of the distinction between discernment and 
appetite proves his knislnp with the former Dr Jolmson, who 
preferred even Hebridean hardships to the making of an orna- 
mental garden, accorded to Shenstone the praise of domg ‘best 
what such multitudes are contending to do well’. And Percy’, m 
a letter of obituary summary, writes phrases wdnch demand their 
full emphasis, ‘tlie delicate sensibfiity of his wTitmgs, the con- 
summate elegance of his taste h Nothmg is easy, if you have 
Sliens tone’s standards, though a less perfect creative artist who 
makes rapid sallies into his art may satisfy more people moie 
completely Shenstone had no use for the empyrean climate of 
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the ‘Night Thoughts’, ‘Dr Young has relapsed into “Night 
the Fifth” I take his case to be \\ ind in great measure, and would 
advise him to take rhubarb m powder, with a httic nutmeg 
grated amongst it, as I do ’ Shenstone’s one or two ambitious 
poems are failures Rcadmg his letters, humorous and carefully 
prett}', Ins ‘School-Mistress’, a paragraph or pensee from his 
essays, or the description of Ins grounds by a dehghted visitor, one 
secs that, though he touched nothing of permanent importance, 
many things that he did touch he left perfect 

And his scntimentahsm is saved, too, by his fanaful fun or 
humour (It is one of the many quahties that link him with 
Gray ) Shenstone can wn^e of his exquisitely laboured garden as 
‘ my hole’, or inform Lady Luxborough of the latest Gothic news 
as follows: 

Old Pedlc) [Shenstoiie’s um-maker] is now at Work for me The 
Devil take all Gothicism^ I was told (and by an expenenced Judge) that 
I might have two pinnacles hewn in my Gothic Buildmg, for a trifle 
They are now done, and have taken more stone than wou’d have built 
me an Um This last week they have hewn me also an Urn, almost big 
enough for y® Bacco-stopper of an Inhabitant of Brobdignag 

Shenstone’s best poems are among his ‘Levities or Pieces of 
Humour’, exceptmg the ‘School-Mistress’, which could go into 
that group as easily as mto the ‘Moral Pieces’, among which 
Dr Johnson found it incongruous One can allow Shenstone the 
‘substantial happiness’ he found among his ‘genteel urns’, his 
seals, snuff-boxes and busts, when that happmess is seen to be 
founded partly on laughter. 
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X. ^RASSELAS^ AND THE 
TERSIAN TALES^ 


I 

In Chapter ix of ‘Rasseks’ Imlac, continuing his hfe story’, tells 
of his travels into Persia ‘The Persians’, he says, ‘are a nation 
eminently social, and their assemblies afforded me dail\ oppor- 
tiimties of remaiking charactcis and manners, and of tracing 
human nature through all its vanations ' Johnson’s knowledge of 
the East was that of the unspeaahzed man of letters of Ins time 
He frankly confessed its shallowness m one of his letters to Warren 
Hastmgs ^ But his imagmation, like that of many eighteenth- 
century authors, felt itself free to shuffle on a Persian coat and 
to dilate Itself at ease m fable or fantasy The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had become more and more an^are of what 
the East could ofier their travellers and merchants, their authors 
and scholars, the authors fmdmg m the ideas of it they had 
derived from books a chance for escape, sometimes for head- 
long escape 

As early as 1635 Davenant furnished his best masque, ‘The 
Temple of Love’, with its ‘company of noble Persian youths’, 
its ‘Brachmani’ and its magi. The controversy of ancients and 
modems entailed repeated surveys of the greatness of Eastern 
empires and Eastern leammg. Pope’s ‘Temple of Fame’ displays 
Nmus, Cyrus, Zoroaster and Chaldaeans, Magi and Biahmans. 
Begmnmg with Addison’s visions of Mirzah comes a host of 
wntmgs taking advantage, for moral purposes, of the freedom of 
Oriental stories. Pope, who ’concludes no 61 of die ‘Guardian’ 
vndi one of Pilpay’s fables, told Spence that he had once mtended 
to write a Persian fable and that it would have been a very wild 

I * Boswell’s Life’, cd G B Hill, iv, 68-9. 
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thing, and in Ins letter to Judith Cowper of 26 September 1723 he 
confesses 

I have long had an inclination to tell a fairy tale, the more wild and 
exotic die better, therefore a vision ^ which is confined to no rales of 
probabihc}^ will take in all the vanety and luxuriancy’- of description you 
will , provided dicre be an apparent moral to it I think, one or two of the 
Persian tales would give one hmts for such an invention 

European knowledge of these tales derived mainly from the 
French translation of some of them by Petis de la Croix, whose 
‘Miile et Uii Jours’ appeared m five volumes durmg 1 71 0-12 
Ambrose Phihps translated these into English at the rate of half- 
a-crovTi a section, a paynxient which, accordmg to Johnson, was 
ver\" hberal, but which earned him several contemporary hits ^ 
The first date I have been able to discover for Phihps’s translation 
IS 1714. the Bodleian Catalogue (1843) includes an edition of this 
date. Lowndes and the ‘D.N.B ’ give the impossible date 1709 
Another translation, the preface of which mentions Phihps’s 
translation as just pubhshed, came out m 1714, and was the work 
of The late Learned Dr. King, and several other Hands’.^ Phihps’s 
translation, accordmg to title-page evidence, was reprmted for 
the second time m 1722, for the sixth m 1750, agam m 1783 and 
lastly m 1848 In 1892 J H. McCarthy, who had come upon 
Petis de la Croix accidentally, retranslated the tales. He con- 
sidered them almost unknown m England, havmg only met with 
a 1714 edition of Kmg’s translation and a 1738 one of Phihps’s 
which he took to be the first. 

1 Cf Pope, ‘Ep to Dr Arbuthnot’, 179 f 

‘The Bard whom pilfer’d Pastorals renown. 

Who turns a Persian tale for half a crown’; 

As Johnson noted (‘Life of Philips’), the sum ‘had a mean sound’ it was 
commonly imderstood as the price of st woman of the town 

2 For precise dates see R H. Griffith’s note m ‘ Times Literary Supplement ’ 
16 Nov 1935, and Mr Duncan B. Macdonald’s note, 14 Dec 1935 
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2 

The ‘Persian Tales’, all of winch provide examples of true love, 
are supposed to be told to the Prmcess of Caslimir by her nurse, 
Sutlumeme, in an endeavour to oveicome the prmcess’s aversion 
for men The second and third of Plnlips’s three volumes are 
mainly taken up with a section of stones completely framed in 
Itself. They relate the search for a happy man made by Bedreddin 
Lolo, King of Damascus, and his vizier, Atalmulc, sumamed the 
Sorrowful Visier These stones, m effect, show ‘Rasselas’ as a 
fulfilment of the mtentioii winch Pope disclosed to Juditii 
Cowper The following summar}’ of them disregards die frequent 
philosophizmgs w^hich, even more than the actual mcidents, find 
their counterpart ni Johnson 

Bedieddm’s inquiry for the reason of Acalinulc’s unhappmess 
meets with the general explanation that all men are unliappy. 
Bedreddm camiot credit this, though the story” of Atalmulc’s mis- 
adventures in love certainly” seems an adequate explanation of 
their particular effect. The kmg mstances Ins favounte as a proof 
that the happy man is easy to find, but the favounte’s answer and 
story match Atalmulc’s. A search among local tradespeople ends 
m a merry weaver’s undergomg examination, but when one more 
instance of mward misery^' is disclosed, Bedreddm refuses to let his 
faith w’eaken. The refusal is maintamed m face of die similar dis- 
closures of Ins generals, courtiers and household officers. A royal 
proclamation of the question receives no affirmative answer. So 
Bedreddm, Atalmulc and the favounte pursue the subject by 
travelling. A preacher m the streets of Bagdad seems evidence for 
the kmg’s contention, but pnvate conference at his home undoes 
the illusion Two men in a Jiquaa shop, acadentally overheard 
discussmg the cares of human hfe, name Hormoz, Kmg of 
Astrakan, as a ‘kmg without sorrow’. Even Bedreddm is shaken 
by the unlikelihood of dns, and a visit to Astrakan reaches the old 
conclusion : die continual festivity of Hormoz is only a cloak. So 
the travellers deade to return home. A last flicker exates 
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Bedreddm when a great traveller, encountered on the way, seems 
as happy as he has been successiul But his vnfe, though perfectly 
dutiful, loves another. On reaclimg Damascus, Bedreddm makes 
an amiomicement: 

I am convinced there is not a Man m the World but has something or 
other to trouble him Those are the happy Persons whose Troubles are 
most supportable Let us for the future remain here m Quiet If we three 
are not entirely contented, let us consider that there are others more 
unhappy. 


3 

It IS uncertam how early Johnson knew Phihps’s translation. 
He does not seem to have mentioned the * Persian Tales ’ m writmg 
or conversation, except m the ‘Life of Philips’, when he wrote 
bibliograpliically of tlie book m a way suggestmg that he had 
handled it But that was m 1781 and ‘Rasselas’ was written m 
1759. Durmg those 'evemngs of one week’, under the immediate 
sorrow of Ins mother’s death, Johnson had neither time nor in~ 
chnation for consultmg ‘sources’ The ‘power’ of Ins memory, 
however, m Boswell’s phrase, was ‘almost mcredible’, and we 
know from Nichols that the cntiasm of Rowe m the ‘Lives of the 
Poets’ was written without consulting plays he had not read for 
thirty years. His memory of the ‘Persian Tales’ may have had to 
extend farthei back than this. But though Johnson owes no verbal 
debt to them, some of their phrases were worth remembering for 
their touches of Johnsoman sohdity and hvehness, or for their 
human reference. The Eung of Astrakan, for example, tells his son 
Hormoz to distnbute largesse fieely when on his travels, addmg 
as reason, ‘The People, dazled with his Bounties, will often praise 
him for Virtues which Heaven never gave him’. 

There can be httle doubt of Johnson’s debt to the ‘Persian 
Tales’ for the subject and outhne of ‘Rasselas’. The role of 
Rasselas resembles that of Bedreddm. Both are attemptmg, m- 
cogmto, to find happmess, though for different ends, suice 
Rasselas is a young man trymg to make the best ‘choice of hfe’. 



' Rasselas" mid the ' Pa sim: Tales" 

Tlie role oi Iiiilac is that of Atalmulc, the wiser man w ho foresees 
tile end of the search and whose scepUciSiii provides a chorus for 
each fiirthci step m it The metliod of nanation is snrjiai, since 
both contain stones witlnn the Uory And there is a coLi-hbioii 
to both m which iiotlung is concluded — Bcdreddm and his 
associates remain frustrate lovers, a rare fate in these talcs 

Some ot the details suggest trat Jolmson’s debt may have ex- 
tended fuither than tins outline Atalmulc, in two of Ins bouts 
Bedreddm, tells Inin to judge of others" condition by Ins 
own, but Bedreddm does not agree that different cases are com- 
parable Nor does Pekuah ni ‘Rassclas’ when, after iinputmg 
misfortunes to the old astronomer, she remarks that hiodnng . 
is more common than to call our own condition the condition of 
life" Imlac is of the same opunon and develops it into the 
aphonsm ‘Env}' is commonly reaprocaT Bedreddm allows im- 
mediately tliat a king camiot be happy. Tins is the attitude winch 
Rasselas comes to adopt m Ins ‘Disquisition upon Greatness^ 
(Chapter xxvn). Tins chapter falls alongside the passage m the 
‘Tales’ in winch Bedreddm ehcits the secret complaints of Ins 
officers. Rasselas, like Hornioz and the w^eaver, lives amid ‘ the 
song of joy, or the laugh of carelessness’, and, like them again, is 
‘only loud and merry to conceal [his] sadness’ The speech over- 
heard in tkcjiquaa shop resembles at one pomt the opimon of the 
old man in ‘Rasselas’ who hopes ‘to possess m a better state [after 
death] that happmess winch here I could not find’ Like the 
Persian expenmenters, Rasselas comes upon a preacher who 
assures Ins tlirong that happmess is m die power of those who hve 
according to Ins advice. Rasselas gives him gold, goes home with 
him and finds Ins theor}’- upset by the sudden death of Ins only 
daughter. Atalmulc’s stor}^ shows Ins happmess shattered on one 
occasion by a similar, though less fatal, contretemps 
But the readmg of diese two books side by side shows how 
much Johnson added through the excrase of a rmnd habitually 
engaged m enriching philosophy by a play of material instances. 
He improved the darkness m the scepticism and made it cover 
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even'diing, the framework and all the stones inside it — even 
Pekuah’s adventures v ith the Arab add to the philosophical sum 
of the book, smee for Johnson they are a commentary on the 
theory which a brigand’s life imphes Atalmulc had this land of 
interest in his story. He saw it throughout as jerking between 
sumptuous happmess and savage misery, and did not forget the 
condition m winch the final jerk had left him. The other unhappy 
men had no such controlling attitude towards their autobio- 
graphies. All these stories dealt too freely ui magic to yield any 
respectable human law for Johnson. His own magus, the 
astronomer who has learned how to control the weather, is 
imserable because of the social responsibihty mvolved. His con- 
dition moves Imlac to say, with all Johnson’s own fear m his 
words, ‘Of the uncertamties of our present state, the most 
dreadful and alarmmg is the uncertam contmuance of reason’ 
The story wdneh the weaver tells has m it a mechamcal chest This 
chest w^orks * it carnes its owner through the air In ‘Rasselas’ the 
end of a similar mvention is immediate, flat and final. 

In a year the wings wxre finished, and, on a morning appomted, the 
maker appeared furnished for flight on a htde promontory he waved his 
pimons a while to gather air, then leaped from his stand, and m an instant 
dropped mto the lake His wings, which were of no use m the air, 
sustained him m the water, and the pnnee drew hun to land, half dead 
wuth terrour and vexation 

The only tlimgs winch fnghten the timid, rather ‘umdea’d’ 
Pekuah are pyramids, Arab marauders and catacombs Johnson’s 
depreciation of marvels m fiction, stated m number 4 of the 
‘Rambler’, held good even for an Eastern tale 
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I 

Gray scarcely pretended to wnte poems lie actually stated that 
he ‘[did] not pretend to write prose’ Yet nowhere m English is 
theie such perfect mfornial prose as m these letters Gray never 
wrote poetry' easily, except humorous poetry' He would not 
have thought it worth adduig that he wrote prose easily, though 
this w'ould have been true But easily as woid hopped to word in 
his prose, it was never with the sketchiness of mzccnmcy 

True ease in writing conics from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have leam’d to dance. 

His movement in prose has the beaut\^ one tliinks of as naturally 
easy, though here and there it may' flourish a wmg, sure of its 
technique. Gray never wiote any sentence witlfout a lightmiig 
calculation as to its effect as words The grace of w^ords for lum 
could be either formal or informal His poems, or some of them, 
are the product of his iSiie sense of the formal, his letters almost 
always the product of his fine sense of the informal. There is no 
stif&ess m die prose even when it is at its most formal (The 
eighteenth-century writers hated stiffiiess, though not all of them 
were able to keep stiffiiess out of digmtyL) 

He was mdeed master of the mformal grace of prose long 
before he was master of the formal grace m verse Indeed, the 
astonishing thing about these letters, which range from 1734 to 
1771, IS that their easy grace is almost perfect from the start Gray' 
has not mastered bus mood, his character, m the early letters. He 
speaks out to bus social superior, Walpole, in such a way as rather 
to tamt lumself with toadyuig. But even the toadying is dexter- 
ously, and often boisterously, mampulated on to the paper. The 
informal grace of Gray can be seen by’- comparing Ins young letters 
v/ith those of Pope. Pope is master of grace in prose as in poetry, 
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but never so much as Gra\ of mformal srace There is too small 

J o 

a gap, one feels, between Pope's early verse and his early letters 
Later, of course, Pope’s prose and poetry achieved a miracle of 
foimal and informal grace combmed, a single grace formal as 
Milton and mformal as ‘Hudibras’. But it is as seldom that Gray’s 
letters are formal as it is tliat Pope’s are informal Gray can open 
a letter to Mason with 

A life spent out of the Wodd has its hours of despondence, its in- 
conveniences, Its sufferings, as numerous, Sc as real (tho’ not quite of the 
Sc^me sort) as a hfe spent m the midst of it 

But less tlian a month before he had opened a letter to Mason with 
‘Why you make no more wntmg an Ode, & throwing it m the 
fire, than of bucklmg and unbuckling your shoe’. He can dis- 
course on ‘ the grand beauties of lync poetry’ or on the difference 
between French and Enghsh versification, m paragraphs of essay- 
like finahw, but such anthology pieces are rare What is usual is 
a closely knitted monologue of personal comment on persons and 
things, the evidences that life is continumg for Gray and that Gray 
is contmiimg to meet it with day-to-day wakefulness. The poetical 
traces of his journey were things he had to brace himself up to 
leave. The letters are the traces he could no more help leaving 
than he could help making the journey. 

2 

Gray’s journey could not well have been a quieter one. Even the 
removal from Peterhouse to Pembroke marked ‘a sort of .^ra m 
a life so barren of events as [his] ’ But there was httle that passed 
vdthout a prease annotation Most of the hght may be shed from 
sohtary candles, but its clearness is that of dayhght as it falls on the 
edges of the chairs, on the harpsichord and the nine volumes of 
manusenpt music copied m Italy. It gives to anything and every- 
thing that water-clearness which distinguished the Cumbrian lulls 
in Gray’s prospective glass He may be trusted to record with an 
accuracy ‘exact as diamond’ whatever comes his way — ^the under- 
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graduate who ‘looks like toasted Cheshire cheese, ste\'ved with 
brown sugar’, the ‘green Velvet Sac’ of Queen Caroline, the 
‘peaked’ doorway at Strawberr}’ Hill, the flagellants at St Peter’s 
with ‘backs and arms so raw* we should have taken it for a red 
satm doublet tom, and shewing the skin through’. For Gray’s 
friends so sharp a pen fills a gap m expenence W’'liicli was decreed 
by place for us it fills a gap w*hich is decreed by place and by 
time. 

It IS among such tlnngs that Gray, like Jane Austen and Lamb, 
W’as most at ease It he did not speak out very much, it was because 
there was not very^ much to speak out about He sought a journey 
in the ‘ ample room and verge enough’ of the middle way, a w*ay 
existing for him m its own right, not the negation of wkat lay 
farther on either side He counselled Wharton to ‘be rather slow 
to hope, as well as to despair’. His taste m life was his taste in 
towns. In the Alps he is bnUiant with exatement, but Rome is 
for him, as for Addison, ‘the place m the w*orId which best de- 
serves [to be seen]’ Calais for him is an ‘exceedmgly old, but 
very pretty town’ He speaks of ‘the quiet uglmess of Cam- 
bndge’. At Rheims the old houses have ‘a melancholy aspect’. 
Not till he reaches Turin does he find real content* ‘streets all laid 
out m line, regular uniform buildings, fine walks that surround 
the whole, and m general a good lively clean appearance It was 
to this aestlietic that his life w^as plotted. And yet there were 
flashes winch seemed to blaze up the whole geometry of his path 
His middle way wnuld suddenly leap out into the wildest of 
detours. ‘The Progress of Poesy’ and ‘The Bard’, the translations 
from outlandish tongues, are evidences of it among the poems 
In his daily life it was his early passionate affection for Walpole, 
his almost dehnous affection m middle-age for the brilliant young 
Bonstetten And it was his travels. 

Gray’s passage over the Alps epitomizes a whole century of out- 
door enthusiasm. Walpole, his companion, also had his ecstasies, 
but hoped he would never again have to see ‘such uncouth rocks 
and . .uncomely inhabitants’. Walpole’s relief at finding himself 
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again on the plains is that of Addison thirty years earlier. Gray’s 
ecstasy is more than descnpave Like Wordsworth and Colendge 
he IS moved to plnlosophy as well as picture 

Not a preapice, not a torrent, not a chfF, but is pregnant with rehgion 
and poetry There are certain scenes that would awe an atheist mto behef, 
without the help of other argument 

But the remarks wliich follow do not need to travel outside their 
own century to find an echo ‘You have Death perpetually before 
your eyes. ’ This recoil from danger among ‘beauty and 
horror’ is one of the distinctly ‘romantic’ expenences of the later 
eighteenth century ^ Clearly it is a very possible expenence, and 
one permanently possible But it did not happen to be popular 
with the poets of the nineteenth century Gray was never shaken 
out of his fear, and mdeed he would not readily have permitted 
himself to be shaken out of it. The uncertam capaaties of his small 
and aihng body, his spmster-like dread of damps — these alone 
would have n^de fear hard to shake off m any century. In the 
eighteenth, however, they had their compensations They were 
exquisite stimulants to gooseflesh. The value of this sense of fear 
to the mmd of the latter part of the century may be gauged from 

I III her Ttalian Landscape in Eighteenth-Century England’ (p. 5) Miss 
E W Manwarmg has drawn attention to the following passage m John 
Dennis’s 'Miscellanies in Verse and Prose’, 1693* ‘ The impending 
Rock that hung over us, the dreadfiil Depth of the Preapice, and the 
Torrent that roar’d at the bottom, gave us such a view as was altogether 
new and amazing. On the other side of that Torrent, was a Moimtam 
that equail’d ours Its craggy Clifts, which we half-discem’d, thro the 
misty gloom of the Clouds that surrounded them, sometimes gave us a 
homd Prospect. And sometimes its face appear’d Smooth and Beautiful 
as the most even and jSnitful Valhes So different from themselves were 
the different parts of it In the very same place Nature was seen Severe 
and Wanton, In the meantime we walk’d upon the very brmk, m a 
htteral sense, of Destruction, one Stumble, and both Life and Carcass had 
been at once destroy’d. The sense of all this produc’d different motions 
m me, viz, a dehghtful Honour, a temfile Joy, and at the same time, that 
I was iniSmtely, pleas’d I trembled’ (pp. 133 f). There is most of the 
‘eighteenth-century’ experience already discrmiinated here, and, m a 
similar way, Gray’s comments leap forward to the ‘nineteenth-century’ 
expenence. Denms has discovered delightful horror. Gray religion and 
poetry 
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Mrs Radcliffe’s novels, in winch, as Miss J M S Tompkins has 
pointed out, nothing dreadful happens but something dreadiul is 
always about to happen Gray’s cry peals m his letter. But on the 
actual precipice it was best to keep silent. Years afterwards, 
among merely Enghsh crags, he remembered to repress the 
physical cry* 

the place reminds one of those passes in the Alps, where the Guides tel! 
you to move on with speed, & say nothmg, lest the agitation of the air 
should loosen the snows above, & bring down a mass, th^n would over- 
whelm a caravan I took their counsel here and hasten’d on in silence 

Non ragiomam di lor, ma guarda, e passa* 

m 

Colendge, m the vale of Chamoumx, intrudes more boldly. He 
is so completely unafraid of the ‘bald aw M head’ of Mont Blanc 
that he acts the part of an agitator, hectoring the subhme into 
joining Ins pantheistic matins: 

Awake, my heart, awake ^ 

Green vales and ic}’' cliffs, all jom my Hymfi 

The young Wordsworth at nightfall joined in imitating a hunt on 
the ice: 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 

And not a voice was idle, with the dm 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud. 

Gray feels it is wuser to cower, or hasten on, in silence, glorying 
and shuddermg There is no development in this attitude of his 
He IS the same at Gordale Scar thirty years later: Tt is safer to 
shelter . I stay’d there (not without shuddeniig) a quarter of an 
hour. . Cowenng on bs crag, Gray seems to have lost his 
middle way by miles. And yet its narrow pavement is represented 
even here, m the glued lips ^d smothered breatliing 

There is usuaUy the same recoil in his enthusiasms. He does not 
trust himself to his mstmets. He hked reading stones to the point 
of fascmation. ‘Eternal new romances ofManvauxand Crebillon’ 
would, he felt, be necessary in heaven. And yet he fears the 
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comment of the stnct mtellectual to the pomr of having to argue 
It aside * 

However the exaltedness of some minds may make them insensible 
to these hght things yet surely they are as weighty and much more 
useful than your grave discourses upon the mmd, the passions, and what 

not 

When he cannot think, he admits to dreaming. But, agam, ‘ Some 
people, who hold me cheap for this, are doing perhaps what is not 
half so well worth wlnleh When his poems appear he is nervously 
mtent on gettmg to know how people are receivmg them He 
hankers after encouragement He is standing alone but standing 
timidly He speaks out but with a quaver. It must have seemed 
mevitable to him that his enthusiasm for Bonstetten should have 
been built on the certamty that death was soon to end it 

3 

Gray discovered inountams but he did not completely discover 
the finest way to look at them. Nor did he discover very much 
of the way the mneteenth century looked at them Ehs connexions 
with the romantic poets are not, therefore, of the most profound 
kmd. But where he does connect with them is m the new quahty 
of his observation of particulars, whether on mountam or plain. 
Fundamentally he sought for the ‘general’, but he sought for it 
by the only sure way, through accumulations of the ‘particular’. 
This quahty of his observation gets mto the poems, but its most 
ample home is m the letters The superb letter to William Palgrave 
(6 September 1758) is its manifesto. When not disturbed by an 
‘impending’ danger, he could see new thmgs with the concen- 
trated accuracy which enlightens and exates and which one 
associates with the Wordsworths (particularly Dorothy) and with 
Coleridge: the ‘forrow’d sides [of Saddleback] were gilt by the 
noon-day Sun, while its brow appear’d of a sad purple the 
grass was cover’d with a hoar-frost, which soon melted, and ex- 
haled IB a dun blewish smoke’, on the side of Crow Park after 
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sunset, lie noted the long shadon’s of the mountains across the 
lake almost touclimg the Iiithermost shore 

But Gray’s path soon leaves thatofWordswoith and Cokndgc 
He does not seek through particular bcaut\' a divine absriaction 
of all beauty and all goodness He travels instead ‘the joumev 
homeward to habitual self’ 

Do you not think [he asks Palgrave] a man ma\ be the wiser (! had 
almost said the better) for going a hundred or two of miles; and that the 
mind has more room in it than most people seem to think, if you w ill but 
furnish the apartments^ 

Furnish the apartments After his glance skyward at die imccrtam 
glory, Gray is back m Ins rooms at Carnbiidge. 

1935 
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The extent of Gray’s learning caused the Rev W J. Temple m 
1772 to describe him as ‘Perhaps the most learned man m 
Europe’ and caused Dr Johnson to repeat that estimate. Gray’s 
erudition has always been borne m mmd by his biographers and 
cntics, but to see the evidence for it set out as Mr Jones^ has now 
set it out is to have quite a new expenence of its impressiveness 
Among the evidence here prmted for the first time is Gray’s own 
catalogue of Ins hbrary' and his notes on learned periodicals 
Mr Jones does not beheve that he can endorse Temple’s super- 
lative. But ui the course of his array and discussion of Gray’s 
knowledge of ancient culture, of travel and geography, of the 
history of Enghsh poetry, of Enghsh Instory, heraldry and archi- 
tecture, and finally of natural history, it becomes clear that Gray’s 
place m scholarship and the histor}" of scholarship is as assured as 
his place among the Enghsh poets. His learning was not merely 
the discovery for himself of what was already known to the most 
learned among his fellows He discovered tracts and crannies of 
learning for the first time, becoming, m Mr Jones’s words, ‘an 
intellectual frontiersman’ His scholarship was ultimately as bold 
as his Pindanc odes or his travels The quahty of his work was a 
stand made against mtellectual apathy He writes his own iromc 
‘Hymn to Ignorance’ after readmg the close of the ‘Dunciad’. 
He follows Swift, who saw that 

we of this age have discovered a shorter and more prudent method to 
become scholars and wits, without the fatigue of reading or of thmkmg. 
The most accomplished way of usmg books at present is two-fold* either, 
first, to serve them as some men do Iprds, learn their tides exactly, and 
then brag of their acquamtance Or, secondly, which is mdeed the 
choicer, the profounder, and pohter method, to get a thorough msight 
mto the index, by which the whole book is governed and turned, hke 

T ‘Thomas Gray, Scholar’, by W P Jones, Harvard Umversity Press, 1937. 
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fishes b\ the tad For to enter the palace of leammg at the great gate 

requires an expense of time and forms, therefore men of great h'»ste and 
little ceremony are content to get m by the back door ^ 

Mr Jones shows Gray riscnbi ig the follo'^^ing quotation in has 
commonplace book, and it ‘sums up what he himself might have 
said’ 

Our Dictionaries, Bibliotheques, Journals, Sc a thousand other Books 
of the same kind, are daiiv swarming amons: as, & that, while they 
facihtate to us the Means of appearing learned, keep us from makmg 
ourselves really so, seem to be the Forerunners of BarbariNm & Ignorance 

The books and manuscripts winch Gray read had no indexes He 
entered learning bv the great gate, cra^'hng in toilsomely as an 
insect 

He received little monetary rewnrd for his toil Aluch mone}" 
was not mcluded in what he asked of life He asked to have 
fnends, to receive and answer their letters, to be reconciled to the 
death first of West and then of his mother, to find what ease wsls 
possible from the pam of bodily sluggishness and cfiscase, to see 
mountams occasionally Foi so undemandmg a suppliant, the 
kmdest other gifts wrere great hbranes, his papcis, his microscope 
His scholarship helped him to live It also helped him to WTite 
his poetry. Matthew Arnold complamed that the Romantic poets 
of the early nmeteenth century^ had ‘proceeded without havmg 
. suffiaent materials to work with’ , they had ‘plenty of energy, 
plenty of creative force [but] did not know enough’ Gray as a 
poet seems the reverse of this. Arnold’s complaint against Gray 
IS that he has not enough creative energy That complaint, m so 
far as it is not the senumental one which everybody feels at the 
combmation of sparseness wuth quahty, was perhaps prompted by 
Arnold’s esteem for the Zeitgeist (he saw the eighteenth century^ 
as an age of prose) rather than ty Gray’s poetry^ itself That poetry 
is of a kind which cannot exist in plenty Giay said his say^ And 

I Cf Pope, ‘Dunaad’, i, 279 f 

‘How Indexdearmng turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of science bv the tail ^ 
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that say took much of its inspiration — Mr Jones is able to show 
how much — from Ins scholarship Gray is a learned poet, a poet 
showing the subhmity and the soleminty of Icanmig. ‘The Bard' 
is a tremendous poem Its material is founded on difficult know- 
ledge and its metres are those of a poet who has studied Pmdar and 
Welsh poetr}' But, more than that, its words come from a mind 
w^hicli has solemnly experienced the sifted layers on layers of 
human hves wrincli find m chromcles their bleak summary It is 
tins experience which gives the words a tone of suUen beUs. Gray, 
like the bard, is aw^are of the innumerable dead and the m- 
numerable to-be-bom: (‘Ye unborn Ages, crowd not on my 
souir) He, too, can cry*^ 

With me in dreadful harmony they join 

Gray’s voice is diat of centuries, the voice of Shakespeare’s 
histor}' plays concentrated and deepened* The same voice speaks 
quietly m the ‘Elegy’. Mr Jones traces the mtercomiexions of 
Gray’s learning and poetry, but he does not end by seeing that 
ultimately they are the same thmg Wordsworth’s ‘Preface’ was 
written to rid himself of the verbal influence of Gray and others, 
but its words concemmg true poetry are the best one could find 
for hintmg a description of Gray’s 

The Man of science seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefactor, 
he cherishes and loves it m his sohtude the Poet, smging a song m which 
all human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our 
visible friend and hourly compamon Poetry is the breath and finer 
spint of ah knowledge, it is the impassioned expression which is m the 
countenance of all Science. 

1937 
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XIIL NOTES ON WILLIAM COLLINS 


1 

In a useful chapter on personification, Professor Aiiis\Aortii^ fails 
to make the valid distinction between what is personification and 
what IS not or is not ncccssarilv so In an age which used capitah 
freely, not every capitalized abstiact noun was seen by the poet as 
a person For example, m the line 

The tender Thought on ti?ee shall dwell 

‘Thought* cannot be personified One should not, therefore, 
complain that ‘In some mstances the pcisonification amounts to 
no more than the presence of a capital letter’ and give as example 
the lines; 

Where is th) native simple Heart, 

Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art^ 

2 

Professor Ainsworth has done good work m citing ‘sources’ for 
much of CoUms’s diction Such sources can never be finally and 
certainly collected, but there is a serious omission when the verse 
translations of Homer and the Latin poets are neglected. A fair 
number of CoUins’s words have had a previous history m Sandys’s 
Ovid, Dryden’s Virgil, Pope’s Homer, etc. The use ofsubstafitim+j 
as an adjective had been common m English poetry since Shake- 
speare. Professor Amsworth has noted this form in Milton, but 
Mdton himself learns it, along with many other things, from the 
Elizabethans. So that Collins’s ‘ beamy’, ‘ gleamy ‘ wa\w ’ (words 
which play an important part m his characteristic effect of evane- 
scence) are really quotations. ‘Beamy’ has an interesting history 

I ‘Poor CoUins His Life, His Art, and His Influence’, by Edward Gay 
Amsworth, Jr , Ithaca, 1937 
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Dr}’'deii uses it m his Virgil mainly (perhaps entirely) m the sense 
of wooden (‘beamy spear’) or of a stag’s antlers (‘Three beamy 
stags’). Trapp apphes ‘beamy’ to the sun (1709 ‘Miscellany’, 
p. 379), and agam in the same volume (p 427) the sun for Tickell 
IS ‘the Beamy God’. The word had been apphed occasionally, 
though insignificantly, m this way earher (see ‘O E D.’) Pope 
uses the word often in his Homer forjavelms (cf Dryden), blades, 
falchions, the day, hght, and lustre. (Rowe’s ‘Royal Convert’ — 
1707 — ^had used it with ‘gold’.) 

Collins’s use, therefore, comes vetj late m the day. Colhns’s 
‘gleamy’ has an earher history m Pope’s ‘Iliad’ and Rowe’s 
‘Pharsaha’ His ‘sheeny’ has an earher history m Alilton (noted 
by Professor Amsworth) and Fenton (see ‘O E D.’). 

In discussmg Colhns’s hnes: 

Whilst Vengeance, m the lund Air, 

Lifts her red Arm, expos’d and bare. 

Professor Amsworth has noted Horace, ‘Odes’, i, u, 2-4, and 
Mdton’s ‘Arm again His red right hand to plague us’, but not the 
more important passage from Dryden’s ‘^neis’ (vi, 8oo~i) . 

But he, the kmg of heav’n, obscure on high. 

Bar’d his red arm. 

(Virgil has nodimg correspondmg to these last four words ) 
Moreover, Pope’s ‘Odyssey’ (xn, 456) borrows the phrase from 
Dryden for Jove: 

Lo ^ my red arm I bare . 
and cf 'Jane's red arm’ at xxiv, 623. 

The word brede (‘Ode to Evening’) has more certam sources 
than Milton’s braid (‘Comus’) which Professor Amsworth 
suggests. Milton had used the word m prose, and Dryden m his 
‘Essay on the Georgies’ wntes ‘m a cunous Brede of Needle- 
work’ In poetry the first use seems that of Waller : ‘ On a Brede 
of Divers Colours’ opens: 

Twice twenty slender virgm-fingers twine 

This curious web . 
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Later, Philips in 'Cyder' (1708) uses 'watry brede' for the rain- 
bow Pope employs the woid for Penelope’s web ("Odyssey’, 
xix, 179) and Akenside m 1744 follows Phihps m apphmg it to 
the rambow The sense of die word seems sufficiently mdicated 
from these three instances, it appears to have been Keats who 
confused the denotation (see ‘Grecian Um’). Some of the above 
instances are noted in ‘O.ED’, winch seems to mdicatc that 
Professor Ams^vorth might have consulted it more often. 

Pope’s ‘Homer’ is certainly one of the ‘sources’ tor Collins’s 
mood and words of tenderness {pity, melting, tender, pale ) , though 
even here one must remember that Pope Ininself is improving on 
earher translations of Latin epics whidi exaggerated their pathos 

The above notes are merely mdicattons of Colhns’s debt to an 
area of English poetry which has been neglected by modem 
scholars. A thorough study would discover much more of the 
same kind Until we know what CoUms read and remembered, 
we cannot begin to assess hxs ongmahty Even Ins red-armed 
vengeance seems a more serious figure when find whose 
arms were red before hers. 

1937 
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XIV. THE ^NEW LADY^S MAGAZINE^ 
OF 1786 


I 

A MAGAZINE of twenty years ago is quite unreadable now. The 
grains of decay lodged in tlie cover and paper smell too recent 
The bindmg has not yet commended its dyes and label to the 
crayoning of Ume. The pnnt is ugly, not yet cunous or significant 
historically The inky illustmtions just miss bemg naive. The prose 
Style of the contributors claps before one’s eye the famdiar vision 
of a horse-hair sofa like a trireme and on it an aunt readmg bolt 
upright The same magazme, as one pushes back mto earlier 
numbers, begins to change gently under one’s eyes. The less recent 
Its date, the fresher its air The outworn gradually awakens mto the 
antique. One knows precisely what would stare back at one from 
the magazme of 1900. But further back, m 1850, one is not quite 
so sure. The very horsehair looks glossier, new-varmshed like 
pomfret cakes. And further back still — 1820, 1790 — one’s sense 
of whereabouts is numb 

When one handles the ‘New Lady’s Magazme’ for 1786 on a 
second-hand book stall, one’s mmd spreads almost flat to receive 
its quahty The title means nothmg. ‘What would be counted 
New’, one asks, ‘m 1786? What did a Lady consist of then^ 
What, mdeed, was happenmg historically, soaally, domestically, 
m 1786?’ But as the wooUy pages fawn mider the hand, as the 
nostril scents the thm charnel atmosphere, as one’s eye roams the 
foggy prmt, the yellowed wirelmes, focusmg on a significant 
phrase here and there, one feels oneself caught m a fascmation 
One must hold, smell, scrutmize on and on And one turns, at 
last, to one of the monthly title-pages where stray impressions 
amalgamate and sohdify centnpetally. I say ‘at last’, because my 
copy opens m the middle of the first number, the one for 
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Fetraaiy, and die margins of die March tide-page have so grown 
mto those of adjacent leaves that they defy all but the most 
patient fingers 

The title-page of any number is a map perfectly projected, 
packed tight as any Enghsh shire with names, drawing on many 
founts of type, ruled across, ruled downwards, balanced about a 
middle line as if the foho wnre nideed a leaf. In the followmg 
transcnpt line endings aie not mdicated: 

THE New LADY’S x\iAG.\ZiNE, Or POLITE ENTER- 
TAINING COMPANION FOR THE FAIR SEX Bmrely Devoted to their 
Use and Amusement CONTAINING mor^ m Quantit}*, and a much 
greater Varien^ of New, Ongmal, and Select Pieccb (m Prose and Verse) 
on ever\ cunous, useful, and cntcrtauiing Subject, than arc to be found 
m any other Pubhcation of the Kind whatever For MARCH, 17S6 

Embellished with, i A most elegant pl\te, containing a variety of 
LADIES fashionable head dresses for the present Year. 2 A fine Portrait 
of Mrs Jordan m the Character of the Counti} Girl 3 A beautiful 
Representation of Nliss Brunton, as Euphrasia, in the Grecfan Daughter, 
these two admirable Portraits finely engraved by Thornton 4 A new 
and most elegant pattern for cloth work, together with Two fashion- 
able patterns for embroidery borders, for ‘W'^aistcoats, Muffs, dec 

and so on towards a fuller list of contents m double columns. 
After which comes this m guarantee, assurance and mvitation. 

The Whole Published under the immediate Inspection of The Rev. 
Mr. CHARLES STANHOPE, Of Queen’s-Square, Great Ormond- 
Street by whom the Coramumcauons of mgemous Persons — Post 
Paid — wili be received and sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, and 
News-Carriers in Town and Countr)^ [To be continued Monthly — 
Price only Six-pence ] 

As the page turns over tlie title overflow’s witli it, the Royal 
Licence and Authonty are set forth, the Ladies are entreated not 
to make mistakes when ordering their copies, but to be particular 
to give the proper title, and their timorous mcreduhty is once 
more assured that the pnee is ^ only 6d ’ 

That is the tide-page of the second number It seems a pity that 
the magazme should have been launched m a February. Why 
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couldn’t the Rev Mr Charles Stanhope have issued his first 
number simultaneously with the New Year^ A magazme is 
twice a magazme m January, tidmg over the bald days after 
Chnstmas, loadmg up the frozen news-earners with weights that 
would soon warm them. By February the Lady is agam ventunng 
abroad. But late as it was, the Ladies of Great Britam made a 
New Year Resolution They resolved to buy the ‘New Lady’s 
Magazme’. On the verso of the March title-page (where beat the 
thrilled editonal heart) romantic figures were announced* 

The rapid Sale of the Fust Number having already carried tivo large 
Impressions and the Demand for this New Lady’s Magazine still increasing 
m all Pans of Europe, Nonce is hereby given, that Tins Day is Published, 
a Third Edition {Revised and Coirected) of Number i. Price only 6d 

Furthermore a paragraph m the same mmute type reads historic 

We were sensible, the extensive Sale of the New Lady’s Magazine 
would materially affect those who are interested m any old Publication of 
the Kind, and raise an alarm which their own Neghgence and Mis- 
management have been the just Occasion of We have accordmgly met 
with a very strong Opposition from a certam Quarter, but the Ladies are 
no longer to be trifled with Such unfair Conduct as Mr R-’s we were 
obhged to expose, and his Dements being tried before a Female Tribunal, 
the Ladies declared against his Tyrannical Behaviour, and left off the old 
and imperfect Pubhcation, in Favour of our New, Complete, Elegant, 
and Improved LADY’S MAGAZINE 

The Ladies were no longer to be trifled with. Mrs Woolf with 
exquisite humour and imagery has recently shown us the same 
spint. The modem woman was embryomcally vital as early as 
1786. St Paul had spoken memorably of the new man. And 
owing to the sly non-inflexional syntax of the English language 
there are mdications that ‘the new, complete, elegant, and im- 
proved Lady’s Magazme* could- be interpreted by ‘mgemous 
persons* as ‘the Magazme of the New, Complete, Elegant, and 
Improved Lady’, If the Rev. Mr Charles Stanhope, havmg missed 
the January of 1786, had only waited two more years, the advent 
of the New Lady would have comcided with the centenary of 
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that other glorious, bloodless revolution The date of her debut 
might never then have gone out of mmd As it is, stuffed on the 
verso of an obscure titlc-pagc for February’ 1786, the historic 
words lack fanfare For all its buistmg itahcs the voice does not 
rise above a whisper. The New Lady slips in medias les almost 
unobserved 


2 

Among the first of the New Ladies must be reckoned the 
Queen herseli The image of her successor, Victoria, wilts like w’ax 
m the burning praise of Queen Charlotte In the opening number 
a column is devoted to hi short Sketch of the Character of her 
Present Majesty’ Superlative goodnesses and greatnesses pJe 
withm the drapmg rhythms And, finally, her influence sheds 
downwards — the sketch endmg 

As comparisons are odious, it would be an mvidious task to draw^ 
parallels between her Majesw and some of the court ladic;^ Suffice it to 
say, that such of them as act contrary to the rules of virtue and decorum 
have ever met with her disapprobation, while the greatest praise which 
can be given to the best of them, is to say, that they tread m the steps of 
their royal mistress, and are proud to copy so excellent an example. 

After this, of course, it was imperative that H M. George III 
should receive a notice. But the pious joy’, the Ineratic glow’ fade 
from the words The New Lady evidently had not found very 
much to praise in him. She concludes a tiny sketch wnth fs and 
huts' ‘He is a patron of learning, a perfect admirer of the belles 
lettres, and would certainly nse the Augustus of the age, if he had 
but a Virgil to celebrate him ’ 

No, the New Lady had already begun to compare herself 
favourably with the male In a dissertation ‘ On the present Mode 
of Female Education’ she rq^dily admitted that it was not m- 
cumbent on the fair-sex (the New Lady mvanably insulated the 
expression with a hyphen) to acquire ‘the knowiedge of a Bacon, ' 
the oratory of a Demosthenes, or the grammatical pronunaation 
of a Johnson, Merely mental greatness she could w^ell dispense 
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with, although ‘A Man of Feeling’ assured, her in Ins 'Address 
to the Ladies of Great-Britain’ that she was equal to man in 
every speaes of mental or bodily exertion ‘not mcompatible with 
the dehcate texture of her frame’ Indeed, ‘ The Female Rambler’ 
noted that ‘there is a pleasure that results even from the prattle of 
a pretty woman, though without meamng’ The New Lady felt 
sure of her ground She well knew that, try hard as he would, 
man could only manage half the world’s work The other half 
stood waitmg for the New Lady It was enormously mcumbent 
on her, for mstance, to excel m housewifery How she despised 
the all-too-common young thmg who could do nothing beyond 
wavmg about m a mmuet^ The desirabihty of matiimony, almost 
her sme qua non, deaded that she should be equal to makmg a 

good dumphn [iic], or apple-pudding, and pickle, upon occasion, some 
cabbages or cucumbers, the bare mention of which necessary things in a 
mfe would, perhaps, cause the present boarding school Miss to faint 
atmy ^ 

Matrimony decided aU that for her. And the New Lady never 
stopped to question the good, round, apple-dumplm ideal of 
wedlock, though she improved on it She provided herself with 
the long monthly columns of her first courses, second courses, 
under the encyclopedic title of ‘ The Lady’s Assistant m the 
Whole Art of Cookery’. She embeUished the columns with cuts 
exclusively designed for them, but, with the economy she had 
admired m her Queen, she made the same cut do for every month. 
The bakmg of apple-dumplins soon appeared quite a childish test 
of her culinary importance. She taught herself how to cook and 
serve the most Cleopatran dishes : hog’s face, boiled tansy puddmg, 
bride pie, fncasee of lamb stones, jesuit pig and ducks disguised. 
And in the August of that annus mirabilis, she discovered the true 
way of makmg bread and butter, a lucky hit which laid futurity 
so deeply m her debt. (The historic recipe ran: ‘Spread the best 
butter on bread, cut it about a quarter of an mch thick, serve it m 
a plate.’) 
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It was not her fault, then, if matnmony turned to ashes in the 
mouth. Not witli Eve this tune lay the blame ‘Manf cried a 
correspondent, ‘Man woman's most mveteratc foe, when void 
of that humamty which softens the feiociw of nature, and inspires 
him with every tender, every grateful emotion^ ' That hinted man 
at his worst and, judging by the report 'On the State 0/ Matri- 
mony m South-Entainh lie was frequently at Im worst The 
report opens with: 

If you see a man and woman, with liccle or no occasion, often finding 
fault, and correcting one another m company, you may be sure the} are 
man and wife If you see a gentleman and lady in the same coach, in 
profound silence, the one looking out at one side, the other at the other 
side, never imagine they mean any harm to one another, they are airead\ 
honesdy married 

Further examples show that the male is to blame. And then the 


New Lady's irony towers mto statistics: 

Wives eloped from their husbands 1362 

Husbands run away from tlieir waves 2361 

Mamed pairs m a state of separation from each other 4120 

Mamed pairs living m a state of open w^ar, under the same roof 19 102 3 
Mamed pairs hving in a state of inw’-ard hatred for each other, 
tho’ concealed from the world . 162320 

Mamed pairs hvmg m a state of coldness and mdifference for 
each other . .510132 

Mamed pairs reputed happy in the esteem of the world 1102 

Mamed pairs comparatively bapp} 135 

Mamed pairs ahsolutelj and entirely happy . , 9 

Married pairs in South-Bntain, m aH . . 872,514 


But the New Lady did not lose heart After all, the unassembled 
Nortliem statistics might reassure her. Moreover her magazme 
had only been going six months. And, furthermore, statistics 
were not always mdisputable. In the very next number, for 
instance, she corrected W, Stone's ‘computation of the National 
Debt, which far exceeds the amount he has supposed m his 
Rebus'. 
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3 

The New Lady was meeting these facts with admirable resources 
She was workmg at her cookery pages. And she was working at 
her personal charms No comer of the known earth, for example, 
was exempt from her researches mto toilet properties Notlnng, 
not even frog-spawn water, seemed too repellent where her com- 
plexion was concerned She mvented m June a concoction ‘ to cure 
the Vapours’ which must have been tedious to prepare and 
nauseating to apply. In August she powdered together pumice 
and alum smce ‘by often rubbmg the teeth with it, they, if sound, 
will become as white as ivory’ In April she reahzed at last the 
‘Inconvemences and Disorders arismg from Straight-Laang m 
Stays’. In October she records with dehcate blush that ‘the sandal 
shoe IS still graced by the foot of beauty’ and that ‘loose-flowmg 
ringlets begm to fail m their attractions , their fair admirers havmg 
now added a i^hte ribbon, which ties them together immediately 
above the shoulders, so as to fall gracefully down the centre of the 
back’. 

But over and over agam she reahzed with full pelt of itahcs that 
in external beauty, whether natural or aided, did not he any final 
happmess For that she looked to her mmd, to her Intellect It is 
probably here that the twentieth century ladies’ magazme most 
miserably diverges from its predecessor The serials m 1786, for 
instance, were by no means Miss Dell romances One — ‘A Netp 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through England’ — ^was probably 
mdited by a bespectacled widow of advanced years. Another un- 
rolled simultaneously the twm scrolls of History and Geography 
with ‘An Accurate and Complete History of Capt. Cook’s 
First Voyage round the World' Yet another, ‘the Enghsh Prize 
Oration at Oxford m 1779’, expatiated ‘on the Affinity between 
Painting and Writing, in Point of Composition', Apart from her 
improving serials, the New Lady read and wrote scores of poems 
per month. She fountamed mto lyrics at the shghtest touch. She 
reviewed current hterature with mahcious bnlhance. She studied 
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the effect of music on ammals She looked mto the strange report 
of a rat’s bemg suckled by a cat. She recorded w ith impersonal 
phiase the first use of inaliogany m England. She catalogued with 
the mdustr)^ of a modem research student the varieties ot moum- 
mg m the world. In addition to her montlily regalement of 
Foreign and Home Affairs, she discoursed on the curious Golden- 
Bough habits of primitive tribes, on Pyrenean Hermits, on the 
Rights of Hospitahty among the Arabians, in the state of her back- 
ward fellow’s m the Grand Signor’s Seragho. Moreover, as the 
following Botanical Conversation exhibits, she had already be- 
come proficient m the latter-day art of learning without tears: 

InGEANx\ 

How charming these snow-drops soli look, notwithstanding the late 
frost, and the depth of the snow, with whose w'hiteness they seem to vie 

Flora 

The snow, my dear, has preserved both their beauty and life; otherwise 
they must have fallen a sacrifice to the seventy of the weather 

Ingeana 

What elegant simpliaty and innocence m this flower^ It belongs, 

I believe, to the sixth class of the Linnean system, called Hexandna, and 
by our botamcal soaety Six Males, and to the first order of that class but 
It seems to me to be two flowers, a less wnthin a greater 

Fior.\ 

The whole is but one flower; this part, which you suppose to be a lesser 
flower, IS called bv our ingemous translaters of the mimortal Lmneus, the 
nectary; and mdeed emphaticaliy, for if the bee were now surrmg, you 
would see him drink his honey out of ir 

Ingeana 

I have often admired the green streab on each of these shorter petals 
of the nectary, eight in numbsr; which through a microscope sw’ell on 
the eye like a piece of beautiful fluted work: but we are called 

The New Lady attended to her French, contrived and probably 
solved innumerable enigmas and rebuses. ‘An Enigmatical hst of 
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Old Maids in D — t — d’ and ‘An Enigmatical List of Bachelors of 
Barnstaple, Devon' and ‘An Enigmatical List of Ladies' Names at 
Easdand Boarding School, Greenwich’ must have been hard nuts 
for ladies not actually located m those vicimties. 

The New Lady admired Art Each month she was given one 
or more examples of contemporary steel engravings — the chastest, 
most intellectual of all manifestations of Design The artists’ 
supreme scorn for perspective suggest that she required more 
from Art than Sir Joshua had laid dowm She was given also a 
monthly song composed by Mr Hook. These songs, hke those of 
Mr Gustav Holst for voice and viohn, are of two parts, the lower 
part suikmg for bars on ther same note, the upper (m umson with 
the voice) frillmg out mto the airiest of mehsmas. One might 
note in passing that the New Lady wns always a soprano, and, 
moreover, one of almost operatic mmbleness But I doubt if she 
ever performed diese songs Bemg pnnted vertically up the page, 
and often committing the artistes to an ugly Voltt Suhto, they 
were as ill adapted to any music stand as to the human grasp. 

4 

The surprising science underlying cookery and the more innocent 
toilet preparations, the study of European affairs, of the minutest 
Beauties of Nature and art — enthralling as these were, the New 
Lady stiU had an ear for the not very still but certainly sad music 
of humanity It was not an innocent age. But she did not shrink. 
The crystal charm of her magazme might receive an almost 
monthly smear — ^some modem instances of vice might shock her 
for a moment — ^but she had supportmg knowledge that all men 
were not hke that There were advisers she could trust implicitly. 
Men of Feelmg, Faithful Monitors, Protectors of the Fair-Sex 
figuring under various initials never grew tired of issuing warn- 
ings against the Male Danger The rie, the treacherous fop, the 
decampmg seducer were fulminated m the beefy, upright prose 
of more generous males. Painful anecdotes recreated for the New 
Lady the reahty of evil and the ensuing motto hung up a framed 
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text m her heart The nine truly faithful husbands of South- 
Britain seem to have laboured hard for her welfare. 

And the New Lady was prepared from another quarter She 
beheved m the fundamental Goodness of the Deiw The universe, 
as she saw it, was governed from top to bottom wisely To 
illustrate her pomt she took the common house fly, perhaps the 
last example that would have occurred to persons less sure of 
themselves She beheved that the Creator from Ins foundation ot 
the world had ordamed a dramatic wsible justice: did not one 
Weston, a cruel chimney sweep, fall over a bag of soot dropped 
by his over-driven boy assistant, and expire there in the road ^ 

5 

One thing remains The advent of the New Lady comcides so pat 
with the revival and spread of Paper Filigree-Work that she and 
It seem to mingle together m ennehed sigmficance The first time 
one hears of this art is m ‘An Old Bachelor’s’ letter to the editor 
in the April number When he objected to the frequency of his 
ward’s requests for pm money, “'La^ Sir,” said the sweet girl, 
“They an’t to pm my clothes but for fihgrec”.’ On scemg 
samples, he no longer objected to her expenses in so fine an art. 
In the July number, there is a ‘Candid Review’ of ‘ T/;e Guiding 
Assistant to Paper Filigree Wojk — In Six Weekly Numbers y each of 
which contains two Sets of tmrwus original Patterns, executed in real 
Paper Filigree By Charles Styart, 55 3d. each ’ The review, if 
candid, is also favourable. In the November number there is a 
three-colunm ‘Historical Account of the Origm and Progress of 
Paper Fihgree-Work, wnth an accurate description of the present 
patterns’. The following definition of an art now, it seems, w^holly 
discarded will acquaint the modem mind with its lost charms: 
‘Paper Fihgree, as now rewvcd by modem artists, consists of 
narrow shps of paper, eidier enmped or plam, of various colours 
with gilt edges, which are artfully rolled or jomed together in 
such a manner, as to form an embellishment suited to any par- 
ticular work of fancy which the female artist may thmk proper to 
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ornament ’ ‘As now revived’, says the author, and farther down 
the column he asserts that, ‘It has been supposed by some, and not 
without some degree of plausibihty, that among the cunning 
tvorks mentioned by Moses m Exodus, paper fihgree-work might 
be one’ However that may be, paper fihgree seems to symbolize 
m frail, tmted impermanence those many hves so nattily busy, so 
wilhng, so domestic, so like ever-dnppmg burettes of rose-water, 
and yet so knowing, so mdependent. 

1927, 1929 
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XV. WILLIAM MORRIS 
WORD-SPINNER 


William MORRIS was one of those men who love most not to 
have thmgs done but to have things still a~domg, and, when the 
domg IS mevitably over, to have tlimgs done for good ‘No w’ork/ 
he said, ‘winch cannot be done wnth pleasure m the domg is worth 
domg ’ These mstmctive preferences affected the way he used and 
husbanded Ins poetic talent. He is the^only poet w*ho beheved that 
‘Poetr}5' goes with the hand arts’, a dictum winch meant that, for 
Morris, poetry was pleasant to do, as pleasant to do as the hand- 
loom weavmg to winch m another dictum he related it. Tf a chap 
can’t compose an epic poem while he’s weavmg tapestr)^ he had 
better shut up.’ Most poets find composition low’cnng and 
painful, but words for Morns shpped off tlie peii (or was it the 
qmll^) hke thread through fingers. T am an mveterate w^ord- 
spinner’, he said. He did sometimes make a few corrections here 
and there m his verse But, takmg a craftsman’s pleasure m a run 
of work, his usual way of revismg, if revision could not be 
escaped, was to wnte the thmg agam from the start. All winch 
means that Moms was restneted to that part of poetic composi- 
tion which may be called craft. He resented any work which w^as 
not pleasurable, which was more difficult than a craft is. To ply a 
craft is to exerase a possessed and almost automatic skill confident 
of its power to succeed. Craft is not art In plying an art, the 
hand and die mmd are often at vanance, the one frettmgly eager 
to help, the odier troubled m seekmg what to ask to have done. 
Art includes craft, but craft that is curbed and tormented by the 
mdecision and staggermg circles of the mmd. Morris knew htde 
of dns frustration, and so he knew httle of what hes on the farther 
side of It, the achievement of poetry which gives the reader re- 
peated and fine pleasure. He dissociated himself from modem 
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poets, who compose with difficulty, and identified himself with 
poets of primitive ages, whom he supposed to have been craftsmen 
composmg, like himself, with ease But there is no reason to 
suppose that pnimtive poetry was easier to make than modern, 
that any good poet was ever able, as a practical proposition, to 
share Morns’s innocent equation of poetic composition with fun 
Poetry was never a craft, but always an art, and, notoriously, ars 
loihm 

Ci 

Morns had httle use for his place m history He refused to 
reahze that poetry in tlie nineteenth century was a sophisticated 
pleasure expenenced in sohtude through the eye. (If Morns was 
consistent, his pleasure ui pkietry at this stage must have come 
mainly from the type, illustrations, paper, and bmdmg ) And 
therefore, smce he has made no proper preparations for them, he 
begms to suffer when Ins contemporanes and postenty set m He 
wrote without an actual audience m view ^ No one could be said 
to be trying to reach a hterary audience who could permit him- 
self the unpardonable excess of writmg seven hundred hnes m a 
smgle day — Milton, whom Morns always abused, wrote fifty 
hnes m the mommg and by evemng had reduced that loose fifty 
to ten If Morns aimed at an audience at all, it was one composed 
of figures in lus books. Perhaps he imagmed himself recitmg to 
them as m 'A Dream of John Ball’: ‘as I told it, the words 
seemed to quicken and grow and they ran almost into nme and 
measure as I told it’. Or he imagmed others reatmg the tales as, 
m his utopia, tales were told of an evening at the Hammersmitli 
guest house, or as rhymes accompamed the streamside laundermg 
in ‘The Rmg given to Venus’. If Morris imagmed an audience 
at all, It was an audience composed of such coloured spectres. 
All that was wrong with this audience was, of course, that it did 
not exist actually. No one would h^ve complamed — or, more 


I I am speabng of the bulk of his work, obviously the ‘Defence of 
Guenevere’ volume considered its readers, and when Moms once again, 
m his fine soaahst songs, considered recipients who were real people, he 
agam wrote excellendy. 
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exactly, no one would now complain — ^if Morns had found a living 
eqmvalent for spectres and taken his verbal wares mto public 
houses or on to village greens No one would have compiaiiicd 
because the result would have meant a much smaller quantity of 
bad w’ord-spmnmg poetry*’ and an mcreased quantity ot good 
poetry Morns w'ould have found that his half-educated audience 
had ears ready for stones and brains only too critical oi them. 
For the unlearned stand bad art worse than the learned, and what 
popular poetry has survived has survived by wrtue ot its art 
A comedian who is much more propmously equipped than tew 
modem tramp-poets can ever hope to be, docs not rel\ even on 
his best jokes, he practises hard before his mirror. Morris on the 
village green would liave started witli much to commend Inm* 
he was the only Enghsh poet w'ho could have been nnstaken in 
Kensuigton High Street for a sea captain (‘ Beg pardon, Sir, but 
were you ever cap tarn of the Sea Swallow^?’), and he was the oniv 
Enghsh poet, probably, who felt at home among die cheekiest 
urchins. But a great deal of practice w^ould have bLCii ncccssarv 
before his narrative became as acceptable as his person and 
personahty. That practice would have made lum into an artist, 
a sophisticated poet hke all other poets wdio have something 
compheated to get over. He wrould have needed an art as did 
Milton, and, more than Milton needed to, he would have had to 
face the supreme difEculty of learmng to hide it He might w’cU 
have continued to compose at his loom. That adjunct ot his 
rhythmical composition must not be taken more seriously than 
the narcotic adjuncts of other poets — ^Burns’s ttpped-back chair, 
Wordsworth’s smooth ground, or Colendge’s rough But though 
he might have contmued to compose at the loom, he wmuld not 
have continued to compose at it to the tune of seven hundred 
verses a day He would have ceased to say, ‘ W ell, if this is poetr)% 
It IS very easy to wrnte’, for his eyes and ears, now well rinsed at 
the village pump, would have knowm that it w;as poetry by its 
bemg, in Morns ’s mevitable phrase, ‘bloody difEcult’ 


1934, 1940 
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XVL WILLIAM MORRIS AND 
MACHINES 


I 

William morris turned, to the Dark Ages for Ins enlighten- 
ment. It was the same m everythmg he did In his poetry he 
turned to the pmmtive epic, to the ballad, writmg as if he mtended 
his verses to be reated asrthey recited verses m the Middle Ages. 
In his prose he wrote mediaeval romances, his one attempt at a 
contemporary novel proving, as he put it, just a specimen of how 
not to do It’ In his designs he went for mspiration to the Middle 
Ages He revived or continued the practice of mediaeval arts, 
pamtmg tiles, weavmg tapestry and carpets, pnntmg by hand, 
cutting boot decorations on wood, makmg stamed glass He 
exhausted the manual possibihties of all arts except that of 
' music 

WiUiam Morns considered that the maximum pleasure when 
things were bemg made was experienced by hands usmg simple 
tools For him the skilled handhng of tools provided the best 
pleasure work can offer. Lookmg back at the Middle Ages, and 
for him the Middle Ages must have lasted well mto the eighteenth 
century, he saw man as daily m a state of happiness, smce up to 
the industnal revolution thmgs were created mdependendy of 
machines. Accordmg to Ruskm and Moms, machines brought 
misery and boredom into workshops which, up to then, were 
jolly as any scene out of ‘News from Nowhere’. 

The mneteenth century, now we can see it telescoped, was as 
much a penod of transition as any other. Nmeteenth-century re- 
formers were so near to the machme that they saw only its ughness, 
the ugliness of its contemporary products, and the ughness which 
the new conditions of industry were forcing people mto. Seemg 
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that uglmess, they did not realize that the maclnne had come to stay, 
whatever the reformers could biing up agauist it Those reformers 
ought to have seen that maclimcr)% even by 1S50, had done 
enough good work to justify itself, in prmaple at least Ruskm 
and Morris, for instance, did not need to travel either in coach or 
on horseback Distance was very conveniently dininushed for 
them by die aid of steam transport. Morns uses a tram to go to 
Glasgow. Moreover, when he finds the efficiency of trams fading 
him, as he did once in the company of Bruce Glasier, what he does 
IS to blow up the guard, behavmg, as Glasier puts it, like a pdlar of 
Olympian wrath When Ins radw'ay company fads him. Moms 
does not say, T told you so; we ought to have come by coach k 
Instead, he demands more effiaent service m machines Ruskm 
and Morris ought to have seen that if those who distrusted 
machmery had, through pure convemence, to accept of its bene- 
fits, then the people -with no grudge against it vrould see to it that 
machmer}^ had come to stay. 

Obviously what the nineteenth century w^anted was not fewxr 
machmes, but more and better ones. We cannot stop the progress 
of the machine. Even D. H. Lawrence, a pnmitive m so many 
thmgs, saw, or made two of his characters see, that machines 
constitute an improvement. In ‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover", Sir 
Clifford says * 

T nde upon the achievements of the mind of man, and that beats a 
horse " 

‘I suppose It does’ [replies his wife]. ‘And the souls in Plato ndmg 
up to heaven m a two-horse chanot would go in a Ford car now.. . 

‘ Or a Rolls-Royce Plato was an aristocrat!’ 

The workshops of to-day employ the achievements of the nniid 
of man Morris found he could not do without machiner}^ if hfe 
was to be hved with economy But he considered that by using 
machinery he was aiding and abettmg the devil. Unless you made'^, 
the things you wanted by hand, then your relationslup with in- 1 
dustry was immoral. The users of machmes were removmg 
beyond the reach of man one of his few permanent and satis- 
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factor}" sources of pleasure It is perfectly' true that a craftsman 
takes pleasure m his work The evidences of that pleasure m the 
things left over to us from the Middle Ages and from all centuries 
before tlie nineteenth are overwhelmmg m proof of this There 
must have been pleasure present at the carvmg of the minstrels’ 
pillar at Beverley, for instance, or at the making of chairs m the 
workshops of Chippendale or Sheraton But this pleasure is not 
tlie only one where work is concerned. The advent of the 
; machme has proved this. It has proved that man is a mechanical 
jammal The percentage must be very high of men who derive 
satisfaction from observirg, examining and participatmg m the 
Working of comphcated pieces of machmery. Lookmg back, one 
can see the vaunted Middle Ages as so much the poorer for their 
unconscious lack 

If the Middle Ages had had the wit to make machines, they 
would have made them and used tliem Chaucer’s pilgrims would 
have dehght«d in a charabanc One can see the Wife of Bath 
perfectly on the back seat. And the Squire on his motor-bike. 
That this is not fancy can be seen by turning to the tale the Squire 
tells. There we see the Middle Ages faced with a machme, a horse 
of brass Chaucer shows the crowd gapmg around it, each man 
with his own opinion confidentially whispered to his neighbour: 

But evermore hir moste wonder was, 

How that it coude goon, and was of bras 

In the end we find that it goes if you ‘ tnlle a pm’. Tins mdicates 
that before the advent of machmes the potential mterest m them 
was strong One thmks of how the mechamcal imagination has 
always been movmg, if fantastically. The conception of Pegasus, 
for example, a horse with wmgs, is really a mechamcal concep- 
tion. It is an attempt to improve oanature by combinmg materials 
furnished by nature. In the mediaeval romance of Alexander the 
aeroplane and submarine are both suggested. Impossibihties in 
their day, but obviously ready to be accepted when machinery 
made them possible. 
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Clearly the human race loves tlic results which machines pro- 
vide. And as clearly it loves die machines themselves. Machines 
do not stop laboiu’ of its pleasure They provide pleasure dilFercnt 
from that provided by handicrafts, but not necessarily interior 
pleasure. Moreover dieir cult hberates the strong instmct of 
certain men for uivention. Before an mvention becomes a com- 
meraal proposition, a great deal of hand labour has to go to its 
materiahzation There is no fear that die handicrafts will die be- 
cause of maclnnes. Nor does the pleasure end when the fimslied 
macliine leaves the showroom for die factory Or rather, the 
pleasure should not end when the majhuie leaches die hands of 
those who are to use it It is often onl\ too plam that the pleasure 
does end there The uncensored version ot the speech which the 
BBC recently mvited from a workman showed diat there was 
httle pleasure ui his workshop Workshops vzry m tins matter 
If a master prmter takes you over his workshop, he is not bored, 
nor does he expect you to be bored. He knows that he can make 
an educational film look childish by confrontmg you widi the 
superb machmes which cope with modem printing. The men you 
see in the workshop are not bored To enter a workshop as an 
apprentice often does mean, and always should mean, that die 
pleasure a boy has expenenced over his Meccano set suddenly be- 
comes significant, practical. A monotype machine is much more 
pleasant to work than a composing suck. But many workshops 
undoubtedly are degradmg both to body and mmd. they are de- 
grading because their maclnnery mvolves automatic human 
acuvity. I have blamed the nineteenth century for blaming 
machmes before the human race had learned to use them wisely. 
And die tweiiUeth must blame them no more than the nineteenth. 
The nmeteenth century needed more and better machines, and so 
do we. If any maclime entail^ human labour which is so regular 
as to be monotonous, diat is die indicauon that anodier maclnne 
should be domg die labour. It is a law in die apphcation of 
maclnnes to labour that if any acuon has become ‘mecliamcal', as 
we put It, giving the show away, then it should be taken over by 
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machines This takmg over will depend, of course, on other things, 
on pohtics — whether the State will equahze the unemployment 
machines have caused, making tlie working day shorter and em- 
ploying everybody for that shorter day The machines are waitmg 
to be used wisely. 


2 

The Ruskins and Mornses demed that man takes pleasure in 
tending a machine, m paiucipatmg m a scheme of superhuman 
practicaht}", m controlhng powerfully the virtual labour of an 
army of bnlhantly efhcient hands One might have argued them 
out of this behef But one would have found it more difficult to 
argue them out of their behef that only tilings made by hand have 
real aesthetic value. Clearly, chairs made under a system of mass 
production will not usually be as beautiful to look at as chairs 
lovmgly tooled by a fine craftsman They will frequently be more 
beautiful tha^ those made by a second-rate craftsman But to 
expect mechamcally made chairs to be beautiful m the same way 
that Chippendale’s are beautiful is unreasonable One must not 
expect an impersonal machme to produce a personal object ‘by 
itself’ But we can expect a machine to produce an object 
appropnate to the capacities of a machme And these capacities 
are high and valuable. A steel tube is as good machme-made as 
when made by human hands. (‘Human hands’ is, of course, 
inaccurate: human hands can make few thmgs without tools of 
some sort. By ‘human hands’ I mean hands guidmg simple tools ) 
And though it is impersonal, it is only impersonal so long as it is 
not used by an artist as part of his matenal. The works of art made 
by machines will not be less works of art because they have not 
been lovingly fingered by a workman all through their history. 
They will become works of art whgn they have been co-ordmated 
under the supervision of an artist. So that the modem artist is a 
designer creating his thmg by settmg a machme to do it for him, 
instead of bemg a designer who cames out his creation with Ins 
own hands 
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The conception of an artist with machiner}" at his call fulfils 
the dream men have always dilated their imagmation upon 
It reahzes Hamlet’s renaissance cry about man — 'how infinite in 
faculty — better than Hamlet’s expencnce could realize it. It 
puts Hamlet in the position of Prospero, the man-magician. In 
usmg machines, man ndes on the achievements of the mind of 
man. Morris, m these views of his, was not a prophet crying m 
the wilderness. He was an echo sounding m a wilderness created 
by his fancy 


3 

In ‘A Dream of John Ball’ come these w’ords. 

But while I pondered all these things and how men fight and lose tlie 
battle and the dung they fought for comes about in spite of their defeat 
and, when it comes, turns out not to be what they meant and other men 
have to fight for what they meant under another name 

Tins IS certainly Morris’s best epitaph. The tlimg that Morns 
fought for IS commg about, is already visibly on the way OiJy 
It is not coming about in his way, nor is it qmte what he 
dreamed. 

We caimot go back to the Middle Ages for our conditions of 
labour It is impossible for the world not to go on revolving m 
the same direction And it would be quite foohsh, as well as im*- 
possibie, to go back Machinery is the natural outcome of man’s 
gemus. It IS a natural development from tools to machines, smee 
tools are machines m their simplest form The gemus m man that 
devised a knife or an arrowhead has devised in later ages the 
electnc paper sheer, for instance, and the aeroplane. The happiness 
Morns dreamed of for the worker will be got not by scrapping 
machinery, but by developing it fearlessly, while at the same time 
developing pohtics fearlessly, for the sake of tlie w’^orker 

When ^ ‘mechanicaF jobs are bemg done by machinery, man 
will have leisure forced upon him, and leisure properly used will 
mean pleasure In the proper use of that leisure Morris’s example 
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will be useful. The handicrafts he advocated will be the sort of 
thing people will take pleasure in, say of a wet afternoon It does 
not appear ever to have rained in Morns’s utopia, but since, out 
of It, ram is certain, the leisured population of the future may 
prepare for a ramy day by leammg some of Morris’s crafts after 
him. They may bmd a few books, or pamt tiles, or copy out verses 
on vellum — not because vellum is 'quamt’ but because it is a 
perfect medium for penmanship hke Edward Johnston’s or Alfred 
Fairbank’s But except for people hke Morris Inmself who would 
use their fingers m crafts anyhow, handicrafts may never grow 
more important than the ^ work of the small group of cultured 
ladies who, with the pretty patience of Penelope, nowadays weave 
scarves on hand looms Most of the inmates of Utopia will 
probably prefer a leisure of sports and hiking and picmcs, like the 
heroes in the Greek or Roman heaven. 

Much more important is the influence Morris has already had 
on the things of everyday hfe We do not make many ordinary 
thmgs by hand books, chairs, bedspreads. We make them by 
machmes, but we are leammg more and more to make them 
beautiful Morns is largely responsible for that beauty. He made 
a stand for design m an age so fascmated by the capabihties of the 
maclime that it neglected design for ornament Since the machine 
did anythmg you set it to, the nmeteenth century set it to do work 
as elaborate as possible In the nmeteenth century a kitchen range 
made entirely by machmery was hideous with the festoons of fruit 
that would have been beautiful if Grinhng Gibbons had carved 
them on the oak of a reredos, but which were ugly when badly 
copied by machines and apphed mdiscnimnately to iron and to 
oven doors. Morns’s understandmg of the prmciples of design 
and of its appropriateness imderhes the modem value placed on 
those prmciples. Broadcasting Hguse is full of machine-made 
thmgs, but It IS no less beautiful for tliat, since those thmgs have 
been made with full knowledge of what machmes can and can 
not do. Eric Gill was called m to do the carvmgs The nmeteenth 
century would have let a machme do those carvmgs and would 
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have covered the building with their reiterations We differentiate 
between the work machines ought to do and the work artists 
ought to do With their hands. The result, since an artist supervised 
the machme labour, is something as fine for its object as a Gothic 
cathedral, and one less guilty of human sweat The magmficciice 
is one more completely of bram than of bravm, so far has man and 
his machines 'progressed’ since the da}s of the pyramids Morns 
was out for mtegrity of design. The design m dull blues and 
yellows which is reproduced on the posters of the Victona and 
Albert Exhibition is one of the finest designs made outside Persia 
Morris might have rested after havmg made that design, and after 
seemg it m the hands of capable macMimsts who would apply it to 
weaving. That he was a craftsman who wanted to see the thnig 
through with Ins own hands was, m the historv’ of mdiistrv% 
accidental 

But die quahty of the design was there, and remained there 
whether or not that design materiahzed by means of the human 
hand or by means of die human control of humanly devised 
maclnnery. The quahty which Moms demanded in his designs, 
a quahty from winch Godne elements were often absent and if 
present irrelevant to the pnnaple underlymg the design — this 
quahty has had its mfluence on mdustry The world is getting 
more dioroughly accustomed to beauty m ordmary things The 
elaborate and preposterous furmture still crowding the second- 
rate wnidows along Tottenham Court Road represents die last 
gasp of the Victorian ideal which made machines a short cut to 
pomp. The synthetic marble beds, raised on a dais of synthetic 
marble, winch can be secured by paymg three shillmgs and six- 
pence per week for a prescribed number of years — these things 
show machines working without the benefit of Morris’s sense of 
fitness m design. But the better shops are selling fiimiture 
sensibly designed with an eye to beauty. Both kmds are machine 
made, but the latter kind are made by machines fulfilling a sense 
of beauty and fitness which Morns m his finest moments under- 
stood profoundly We have to thank Morris more than any other 
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man for the growing pleasantness of our rooms, our prmted 
books, our handwriting, our scarves and teacups Not so much 
because of what he achieved as for what he stood for. Many of 
his actual productions (his type designs, for instance) ceased to be 
pleasing at least twenty years ago. What has lasted has been his 
example, the example of a man who applied himself to makmg 
agreeable the overlooked portions of daily hfe. 

1934 
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XVII. ERNEST DOWSON 

In ‘New Bearings in English Poetry h Mr Leaws finds no place for 
even a mention of Dowson. The thesis of the book is that only 
certain of the good poets of die last century counted m the develop- 
ment of Enghsh poetr}’. It is equally true to say that every good 
poet, as well as every great poet, develops the work of Ins prede- 
cessors and contributes towards forming the poetr\’ that is written 
after him Certainly Dowson might Imve been given Ins place m 
Mr Leavis’s survey For he is a poet who is characteristic of his 
time and who, because of that modermty, is as closely allied with 
other good poets coming after him as he is vnth the good poets 
who preceded him and with the good poets who were his con- 
temporaries. 

Like all good poets he epitomizes sigmficant developments m 
the poetical history of perhaps a hundred years He clearly derives 
part of his quahty from Swmbume and so also alhes Inmsclf with 
Pater, Wdde, and the early Yeats m the behef that the value 
of a work of art is in proportion to the nearness with which it 
approaches ‘the condition of music’. Arthur Symons recorded 
that Dowson’s favounte line in Enghsh poetr\^ was Poe’s 

The viol, the violet and the vme 

But It would be a mistake to over-emphasize the importance of 
verbal music m Dowson’s scheme. When he copies the effect of 
that hne m such a hne as 

Vme leaves, kisses and bay 

he is not only trymg to assemble beautiful words but is saying 
somethmg exact The hne contains a symbol each for wine, 
women and song. Dowson denves from Swinburne, but he does 
not snatch at the first things that come to a poet’s eyes for the sake 
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of saying them divinely, does not transform a modicum of com- 
plex but limited impressions mto a thousand Imes of lyric. He 
may be dreadfully mtent on wntmg poetry that shall be flawless 
as verbal music, and that music may be of an exactmg and subtle 
kind, but all this is only half Ins activity. Dowson does give 
mmute attention to workmg over and over his Imes, to punctua- 
tion, to placmg capital letters as a refinement for mdicatmg accent; 
and yet, beside all this, he is putting m an equal amount of work 
on improvmg his meamng He succeeds m the use of forms hke 
the vdlanelle because he can wnte hues winch are substantial 
enough to bear repetition, or to make mmute variation worth 
wlnle. It IS the same with'" certam contemporary materials. Even 
his lihes and roses seem of a more expensive kind than those m the 
pages of his fellow-poets. A letter of Oscar Wilde’s imght refer 
to 'your shm gilt soul’ — a poetical letter of Wilde’s has more 
hterar}’^ value than a poem of Wilde’s. Dowson writes and re- 
peats a profounder phrase, 'her golden face’ He was too fond of 
his Latin lync poets to be too much enchanted with a flash or a 
cadenza. 

This readmg m Catullus helps to connect Dowson with another 
1890 poet who might appear almost too timeless a figure for the 
histonan of poetry Professor Housman also read Catullus There 
are passages m Dowson which are almost 'Shropshire Lad’, and 
the first explanation is that both go back to CatuUus Other 
similarities are too difficult to explam without more facts The 
'Shropshire Lad’, pubhshed m 1896, made use of the folio wmg 
stanza form: 


Lie down, he down, young yeoman. 

What use to nse and nse^ 

Rise man a thousand mornings 
Yet down at last he hes, 

And then the man is wise 

Dowson’s first volume of poems, 'Verses’, pubhshed m 1896, uses 
virtually the same stanza, though for other effects: 
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The long, long winter weather. 

These many years and da} s. 

Since she, and Death, together, 

Left me the weaner \^ays 
And now, these tardy bays* 

At times Dowson s poetrv^ resembles the extremely individual 
manner of Hardy’s, and tins, so far as dates at least go, may be 
counted a contemporary bond 

More important for the way poetry has developed smcc, arc 
Dowson’s expenments and achievements in rhythm In this he 
stands beside Mr Yeats In the 'Trembhng ot the Veil’ Mr Yeats 
calls ‘Innisffee’ the first poem he had wntten ‘with anything in 
its rhythm of my own music I had begun to loosen rhythm as 
an escape from rhetoric’ This loosemng of rhythm has been 
found important bv later poets, Mr Ehot usmg late Elizabethan 
blank verse as a further solvent. Dowson’s loosemng was mainly 
earned out m the alexandrme, which m previous English verse 
had been either the hexameter or the six-iambic-footed Ime, the 
alexandrine, which Pope compared to a wounded snake Dowson 
gave the Enghsh alexandrine the flcxibiht\' of die French alex- 
andnne: e.g 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion 

He even began to loosen switax, but not sufficiently to make him 
more than a first straw in the nsing wand (The torrents of the 
same wmd which were raised by Hopkins were still howling m the 
sound-proof drawer of Bridges ) The loosemng of rhythm con- 
nects Dowson with Mr Ehot, some of whose many roots mzy be 
found grippmg Dowson s best poem, ‘Non sum quahs cram bonae 
sub regno Cynarae’. It seems less than fantastic to note, among 
more elusive communications, diat the repeated ‘ Falls the shadow’' ’ 
of the ‘Hollow Men’ seems to derive pardy from this poem: 

Last mght, ah, yesternight, betwixt her kps and mine 
There fell thy shadow, C}Tiara! thy breaffi was shed . . 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 

Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the mght is thine. 
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And a favourite phrase of Dowson’s is 'the hollow land’ It 
comes three times, and twice with the symbohc deepening of 
imtial capital letters ^ 

I Mr Eliot m a letter to the ‘Tunes Literary Supplement’ of lo Jan 1935 
confirmed the first of these guesses ‘The derivation [suggested] had not 
occurred to my mmd, but I beheve it to be correct, because the Imes 
[quoted] have always run m my head, and because I regard Dowson as 
a poet whose technical mnovations have been imderestimated’, but not 
the second ‘I do not think that I got the title “The Hollow Men” from 
Dowson There is a romance of Wilham Moras called “The Hollow 
Land” There is also a poem of Mr ICiplmg called “The Broken Men” 

I combined the two ’ Perhaps we might go on to connect Morris and 
Dowson 

1934 
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XVIIL THE PUBLICATION OF 
HOUSMAN’S COMIC POEMS 


Most readers of the Bibhography in Mr A. S F. Gow's 'A. E 
Housman’ have been puzzled by the appearance there of a volume 
of poems mtermediar)^ between ‘Last Poems’ and ‘More Poems’. 
Mr Gow’s unexpected item reads as follows. 

Three Poems The Parallelogram, Pnvatel} printed in the Dc- 

The Amphisbaena, The Crocodile partment of English at Uni- 

(reprinted from the Umon Magazine) versits College, London, 193 > 

This article is mtended as an elucidation by the means of narrative 
and bibhographical expansion It is unfortunate that the elucida- 
tion cannot be complete without the mtmsion of personal ex- 
penence winch w^ould othervuse be impertinent 

I 

It IS one of my duties m the Department of Enghsh Language and 
Literature at Umversity College, London, to supply bibho- 
graphical students with copy and mstructions for the setting up, 
pnntmg, and makmg of small books. In selecting copy one 
naturally aims at sometlnng wdnch, as w^eil as its mtnnsic ment, 
has some local appropriateness. For this reason I soon began to 
covet the four comic poems w^hich Housman had supplied to the 
College magazmes during Ins tenure of the chair ot Latm and 
which had not been reprmted. I was to spend part of the Clirist- 
mas vacation of 1934-5 m Cambridge and recogmzed early the 
temptation to call on Housman for Ins pernnssion I was later 
assured by more circumspect friends that the scheme which I 
formed was bold, but the only person I consulted before the event 
was Professor R. W. Chambers, who had been Libranan of Um- 
versity College and Lecturer in the Enghsh Department during 
Housman’s professorship The attention of Chambers became m- 
tense as soon as I mentioned my plan He encouraged me to try. 
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He acknowledged, that he himself dare not ‘Housman’, he said, 
‘can suifer young fools gladly, but will not suffer old fools with 
equal gladness ’ The truth of his epigram has smce been strikingly 
confirmed in general by Mr Gow and exemplified m particular 
by Mr Houston Martm m the ‘Yale Review’, Wmter 1937 
Mr Gow writes. 

. now and again an undergraduate, who knew enough of him to desire 
further knowledge and not enough to be aware of the presumption, 
would call on him uninvited On these occasions Housman would display 
an affabihty on which those who knew him better would not have 
counted^ 

About five m the afternoon of 5 January 1935 , 1 walked from 
King’s towards Trimty. On an evening m the Christmas vacation 
Cambridge is hke a village, deserted, silent, ht m pale patches, and 
the scene and the person walking recalled tlie more-than-Virgdian 
fearfuhiess of Housman’s poem about Hell Gate . 

But the city, dusk and mute 
Slept, and there was no pursuit. 

The porter at Trimt}", however, seemed almost glad to see me, 
and took me seriously ‘Yes, sir. Professor Housman is m his 
rooms It should be all right He will just about have fimshed 
his tea.’ He offered to notify Housman of my wish to see him 
and soon returned to guide me mto the heavy quadrangle of 
determmed sham-Gothic m which Housman had his rooms 
Significant at any time, it seemed doubly significant then that 
Housman should dehberately prefer a gnm gaol for his seclusion 
But preoccupations became less gloomy when, m the anteroom 
firom which his rooms branched, I noted a brown-enamel kettle 
still steammg on a gas rmg. And almost all the remammg appre- 
hension disappeared when Housman met me He had risen to 
greet me from an office chair at a capacious office desk on the left 
of the fire where in green-shaded hght he was engaged m writing 
on foolscap He was wearmg carpet slippers (green, I believe, 

I p 44, and see the whole passage 
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with a floral pattern). They seemed newish but of a knid winch 
I did not know were still made His face seemed nen-ously intent 
on clearing my mind of nervousness and mtenseness. It was 
shghtly in pain, but its smile w^as tliat of one who w ould Iia\ c 
smiled even more welcomnigly if the constitution of its muscle a 
had allowed him His face had a bucohe bnghtness, like a crab- 
apple, and Its patchy red seemed that of a man whose skin ha^ 
gone hard and red with w’cather (I have smcc learned that patch} 
red cheeks are a sign of age ) His e} es were quick and bright. His 
head, like that of an old man, seemed to be set hghtly, even 
dancuigly, on his neck as he approached me. 

I told him that we m Umversity Gollege should hke to prnit 
his four comic poems on our pnvate press, addmg that the edition 
would be hmited to whatever number of copies he should decide 
He said that he saw no reason to witlihold his leave since he had 
given Ins brotlier permission to pniit some of his early verses in 
the autobiography that he w^as writing. He coidd not allow us to 
repnnt all four poems There was no justification for revivmg Im 
parody of Erasmus Darwm smee ‘The Loves of the Triangles’ ui 
the ‘Anti-Jacobin’ was better done. He had already, he said, re- 
fused permission for its reprmting to Mr E V. Lucas and saw* no 
reason to revise his judgement.^ He stipulated one condition: that 
he should have proofs He was pohte enough to feed me with 
questions and I explamed die part which the press played m the 
Enghsh course at Umversity College. One thing is worth re- 
cording. I told him that I had recently noted as a ‘cunous coin- 
cidence’ that one of the most notable stanza forms of ‘The 
Shropshire Lad’ was used also, though for other effects, by 
Dowson in his first volume, ‘Verses’.^ Both volumes were pub- 
hshed in 1896. Did Housman know of an explanation? His reply 
was. ‘Isn’t the stanza used by some seventeenth-century poet^’ 
I certainly had not come across it earher than 1896 and have not 
smee found any earher example. Before I went, he hesitatingly 

1 Tins earlier judgement is recorded by Gow, p 22, note 

2 See p. 154 above. 
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made it clear that he did not know my status at Umversity 
College^ whether I was a student or member of the staff. I men- 
tioned my professor, Chambers, and even recounted the epigram 
‘Housman can suffer young fools . . He was obviously pleased 
and alluded to Chambers’s recent pubhcation ‘ On the Contmuity 
of Enghsh Prose’ But even here, as throughout my twenty 
minutes’ conversation with him, his smile seemed a floatmg rather 
than anchored one. 


2 

Housman’s contributions to the magazmes of Umversity College 
were five m number No. '*13 of vol i of the ‘Umversity College 
Gazette’ (25 Nov. 1897) contamed the anonymous ‘Fragment of 
a Greek Tragedy’ In voL n, No 21 (22 March 1899) came 
‘Extract from a Didactic Poem on Latin Grammar’ to which was 
appended the footnote ‘From a paper read by Professor Housman 
before the Literary Society entitled “Erasmus Darwm”’ This 
magazme was m quarto form and ran till 1904, when it was suc- 
ceeded by the octavo ‘U C L. Umon Magazme’. Gerald Gould, 
then a student, was editing its first number and wanted somethmg 
out of Housman. He wouldn’t tackle Housman himself and asked 
Chambers to do so — Chambers was then a young teacher 
Housman permitted ‘The Parallelogram, or Infant Optimism’ to 
be prmted so long as his authorship remamed unknown After 
many years it came to be known, not through Chambers,^ that 
Housman was the author of this and of the two subsequent poems, 
all three bemg mtended to form a senes. The poems are found as 
follows m the magazme. 

(a) The ParaUelogram, / OR / INFANT OPTIMISM Vol. I, No i, 
Christmas Term, 1904, pp 2i->2 

{h) The Amphisbaena, / or / THE LIMITS OF HUMAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Vol. II, No I, June, 1906, p ii 

(r) The Crocodile, / or / PUBLIC DECENCY Vol V, No. i, 
March, 1911, p 159 

I This and the three preceding sentences were dictated to me by 
Professor Chambers. 
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The prniting of ‘Three Poems’ took about six months, smee our 
practice was to have relays of half a dozen students who w orked 
m the press room officially for two hours m each of three weeks 
We had the conmiuous help and supervision of Dr A H Smith, 
Reader m English, who had designed and built die press m the 
summer vacation of 1932 from the specification of Joseph Moxon 
m his ‘Mechanick Exercises’ (1683 Jp The first settmg up of the 
type was of an inaccuracy unbelievable to any bur amateur 
printers It is possible, mdeed, that |he first pulls nnght have 
broadened Housman’s professional knowledge of the possibihtics 
of textual corruption, but only the revises were sent to him. 
His few corrections were written m witli what I take to be the 
‘Ladies Pen’ (probably medium size) made by Perry and Co. The 
following excerpts from Housman’s letters to me oudiiic the 
history of the edition. 

L . 23 Jan. 1935 My part in the reprint is stnedy permissive 

[J had asked him if he would like to unite a prefatory fwre], and I express 
none of the preferences which you kindly suggest’ I only want it 
to be as unassuming as possible Six copies for me, smee you are 
good enough to offer copies, will be ample, as no one outside my 
own family will be likely to want one I naturally am quite 
w illing that your assistants should have copies. . 
n .5 March 1935. I return the proofs, with such misprints as I 
have noticed corrected As to ‘changmg any of the types’ I am 
not competent to have an opmion, but I think that the ‘or’ m all 
three titles should be m capitals. . 

ni . 28 April 1935 . I am content with your proposal for the 
tide-page, and have no ideas of my own. . 

IV .20 May 1935. .There seems to be nothing wrong with, the 
proof which I return. 

[The foregoing letters ii^ere all addressed from Trinity College, No, V was 
addressed from a nursing home m Cambridge and was written m penal | 

I The press, along with a great deal of Umversity College, was destroyed 
by a land-mine and by mcendianes m September 1940. 
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V 24 June 1935 I believe I have not yet thanked you for the 
SIX copies of Three Poems which I have received from you since 
the doctor sent me here I must therefore do so without delay, and 
add, though I am no judge, that they look very mce to me 
I certainly shall not crave for any more 

VI Tnmty College, Cambridge, 17 July 1935 As I have been 
unwell lately, and part of the time m bed, my correspondence has 
been somewhat neglected, and I am apprehensive that I may have 
omitted to thank you for the six copies of Parallelogram etc which 
you were kind enough to send me 

The typography, though I am not competent to judge it, seems 
to me agreeable [the type used tms 14. point Caslon Old Face]. The 
third hne on p 8 ough|; to begin a new paragraph This has prob- 
ably gone wrong because the proofs were sent to me in two 
detached parts, and not simultaneously [Housman did not notice 
one other nmpnnt ‘advancmg’ {p 6, line 2) has a figure i instead 
of an 1 In some copies a few letters m the bottom right-hand corner of 
p 5 did not print because of thefnsket^s edging in between them and the 
paper These letters, as in many of the books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, were supplied by pen and ink ] 

I am much behoven to you and your associates for squandermg 
your pains on producmg what Martial I am afraid would call 
‘ diSiciies nugas’ addmg perhaps ‘ Stultus labor est meptiarum’ ^ 

Mr Gow tells me that, if his memory is correct, there were two 
or three copies of the book left m Housman’s rooms at his death 
‘Three Poems’ was prmted on two sheets, one placed mside the 
other. Its format is quarto and therefore there are 16 pages. The 
contents are as follows : 

p (1) title page —THREE POEMS. / THE PARALLELOGRAM / 
THE AMPHISBAENA/ THE CROCODILE /By A E HOUSMAN. 
/ PiuvATELy Pkinted in the Department / of English at University 
College, / London MCMXXXV. 
p. [m] [bibliographical note] 
pp [1]-'^: The Parallelogram 
pp [4]“6. The Amphtsbaena 
PP [yj-P* Crocodile 
p. [ii]: [the device] 

I These letters are pubhshed with the consent of Housman’s trustees. 
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The book was issued with a blue stiff-paper cover on winch we 
reprinted the title-page. Fifty copies were printed, 

4 

All three poems belong to the kind of verse of winch Mrs Turner’s 
moral stories and Mr Belloc’s "Bad Child’s Book of Beasts’ are 
respectively early and late mneteenth-century examples Like 
most of their kind, they are written m tetrameter couplets, those 
of "The Parallelogram’ bemg arranged m quatrains.^ 

"The Parallelogram’ takes as its material the moment when a 
child’s mmd is confronted either w^;th the new world of geo- 
metry, or with, a new item in that world of autonomous and 
seemingly ahen abstractions. ‘The ParaUelograni’ represents the 
possible meditations of a child, who is also a pious child, caught 
at the moment of meetmg a parallelogram, and is an expansion 
m argumentative terms of its puzzleheadedness But behmd the 
poem IS a wish to parody the smugness of eighteenth- and mne- 
teenth-century children’s hymns — die sub-title of die poem is 
"Infant Optimism’. 

The poem begms with a reasoned eulogy of ‘Euclid, the 
mtrepid Greek’, a eulogy which ends lyncally: 

Oh, when I recoEect how much 
Strange information, true or no. 

To that geometer we owe 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

One "cause of thankfuhiess’ is for what the paraUelogram might 
have been but is not. It is not, for instance, a terrifying monster; 
fortunately 

The hand of Providence confines 
Its form by ptiraEel straight lines 

i Housman forbade the repubhcation of these poems m his wall The 
quotations from them m this article are made by permission of his 
trustees. 
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Being a plane, it does not harm you, or make noises at mght But 
there is no reason to covet its ‘peaceful hfe’, smce it could not 
crawl away if placed m an unsuitable position, nor would it 
respond like plants to watenng The moral, therefore, is plam* 

Then mom and evening let me raise 
My litde hands m duteous praise, 

Because a Christian child I am, 

And not a parallelogram. 

‘The Amphisbaena’ seems to have been suggested by the 
phrasing of Dr Johnson’s defimtion of this mythical beast. That 
defimtion Housman quotes,as motto ‘a serpent supposed to have 
two heads, and by consequence to move with either end fore- 
most.’ Clearly as attractive a creature as any of those mvented by 
die nuisery poets 

all who see it are perplexed 
And wonder what will happen next 
Until It starts, you never know 
In which direction it will go. 

Nor can you even then maintam 
That It will not come back again 

But what distracts the author and 

bereaves of bhss 
[His] fimte intellect is this 

which IS back and which front? He rearranges the problem, but 
no answer offers itself. 

Philosophy, with head of snow. 

Confesses that it does not know; 

nor is there any hope from Logic 

‘The Crocodile’ is mainly a narrative poem The conduct of 
this beast does not appear to the poet as 

Consistent with smcenty 
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On the banks of the Nile, infants ‘rim about with nothmg on’, 
the reason bemg that the London County Council is too far a\\ay. 
The crocodile simulates concern: 

‘Oh Infant’ oh mv country’s shame’ 

Suppose a European came’ 

Picture his feelmgs, on his pure 
Personally conducted, tour! 

The Bntish Peer’s averted look. 

The mantlmg blush of Messrs Cook’ 

Come, awful mfant, come and be 
Dressed, if in nothmg else, in me 

The child accepts the invitation, whereupon 

His mother, m the local dells, 

Deplores him with Egyptian yells 

The ‘false, amphibious crocodile’ also appears distressed, and die 
Nde consequendy receives augmentation of its waters. Amidst 
the rismg tide ‘the floating fellaheen’ mqmre 

Ts It that wmds Etesian blow. 

Or melts on Ethiop hills the snow^’ 

and the Eiedive and Sirdar note that 

‘There goes that crocodile agam ’ 

The copious mbute of its hds 
Submerges half the pyramids. 

And over all the Sphinx it flovrs, 

Except her non-existent nose. 

The syntax of these poems, as m all successful poems of this 
kind, IS that of simple prose Long words of classical derivation 
add to the effect of closely confined dextentv: the best instance 
combmes that effect with one of ‘ local colour ’ — the Egyptian yells 
of the mother m ‘The Crocodile’ are referred to agam as ‘kero- 
glyphic howls’ Sometimes the long words are ‘unpoeftcal’ In 
the ‘Personally conducted tour’ they are those of modem ad- 

I In the pruituig, the first line of this paragraph should have been separated, 
as Housman noted, firom the preceding one. 
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vertisement. The effect of that phrase is best analysed by reference 
to Coleridge’s discovery that in poetry we are conscious of the 
words as words, we never noted the Latin pomp of its poly- 
syllables till we came to roll them on the tongue withm the hunts 
of a tetrameter verse. In the contemptuous description, "the false, 
amphibious crocodile’, amphihtous becomes a moral term of 
abuse. There are also other means of amusement Housman mtro- 
duces the elegant words and phrases of eighteenth-century poetry 
There is "mantling blush’, "watery plam’, "copious tribute’, tears 
that "bedew’ the cheeks or ‘augment’ the Nile, and a "faithful 
hound’. But some of the best effects are outside the form 
"Philosophy, with head of snow’ is, for mstance, excellently 
"ambiguous’. And then there is the Miltomc expansion m the 
‘wmds Etesian’ and the "Ethiop hills’ 

These poems are not so fine as the ‘Fragment of a Greek 
Tragedy’ which received one of its earhest prmtmgs m the same 
college magazme. The parody of that poem was based on admira- 
tion for what was beyond the reach of parody. But, all the same, 
Housman would not have been himself if he had allowed these 
bagatelles to be pubhshed without first havmg made them as 
perfect as possible. It should not surprise one to find Housman 
writing these comic poems Swift, another man of a severe and 
melancholy intellect, 

cr[ied] wisely, ‘Vive la Bagatelle*' 
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XIX. EPITHETS IN ENGLISH 
POETRY 

When one thinks of epithets one tlnnks of epithets alone or of 
epithets and their nouns together. One’s units consist either of 
one or of two words* or, if the second kind of unit allots two or 
more epithets to its noun, it consists of three or more words. It is 
sometimes useful to take as umt the single epithet. This is especially 
so when the use of the epithet m itself forms a characteristic sbU or 
failmg m a poet Certam poets seem to have a small fund of 
epithets from which they select to supply a comparatively large 
number of nouns There is Victor Hugo with his eternal ‘sombre’, 
or Mr Humbert Wolfe with all his ‘silvers’ and ‘cools’. Or, if 
Mr Wolfe is too easy prey, there is Miss Sitwell whose epithets 
come from a good but Imuted store Homer and Virgil mvite the 
apphcation of the first kind of umt, the tradition of epic poetr}^ 
requirmg the contmued use of allotted epithets (‘wme-dark’ sea, 
‘winged’ words) almost as if the epithets were part of the nouns, 
as if the epithet and noun formed together another noun. 

But this smaller unit is not much good when one considers 
Shakespeare, or rather it is useful for the early work of Shake- 
speare but not for the later. In the poems, of which ‘Venus and 
Adorns’ and ‘Lucrece’ are qmte early work, Shakespeare does 
seem to be drawing from a fairly confined group of epithets: 
‘sweet’, ‘fair’, ‘golden’, ‘silver’, etc. (It seems that when a poet 
confines himself to a few^ epithets, the precious metals, the colours 
of heraldry, are among them ) But even in his early poems and 
plays Shakespeare is beginning to use the epithet for conveying a 
larger significance than one mainly sensuous. Boasting of her 
subduing of Mars, Venus tells that. 

Ouer my Altars hath he hong his larnice, 

His battred shield, his vncontrolled crest.. . . 
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Shakespeare is beginning to weight his epithets with an intellectual 
content very different from the sensuous or immediately per- 
ceptible abstract content of the epithets he drew from his stock of 
‘poetic' ones, of Spenserian ones In his later work, epithet with 
every other element of his poetry suffers — to use the mevitable 
phrase — ^its sea-change. Like his nouns, hke his verbs, the epithets 
sprout and sprmg with the promiscuous fountainmg of wild 
things Here the unit for understanding them is the double one 
of epithet and noun* or perhaps one ought to see Shakespeare’s 
late sentences as mdivisible, as splashes of meanmg, rather than as 
meamng conformable to grammatical analysis Certainly m the 
late work of Shakespeare the noun and adjective are mdivisible 
the noun requires its epithet m the same way that a face needs a 
nose, or a flower its particular smell. 

I take Shakespeare as the example of those poets whose epithets 
and nouns instantaneously amalgamate mto one. This is the test 
of the proper use of adjectives Perhaps this unit is a development 
of the Homeric unit in which a chosen number of nouns-and- 
adjectives go together hke man and wife, the difference bemg that 
each couple m modem poetry appears once only. As another 
example of this best use of the epithet I will take Spenser, smce, 
as I have imphed already by my use of ‘Spenserian’, most people 
would be mchned to group him with those poets (not the best) 
who draw eternally on a small group of epithets they consider 
smtable for poetry: look at Spenser, they say, and find^fr women, 
dainty hmbs, cruel fights, etc , by the score Spenser, of course, 
does frequently see no reason why he shouldn’t repeat his epithets 
— ^his eye, or rather his ear, is sometimes concerned for other ends. 
But It IS quite as true to think of Spenser as the first of our poets 
to use the mot juste in descriptive passages, not because of searchmg 
for It but because of good luck There are many examples of this 
in the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ The two I quote are from the 
‘Faene Queene’. The team of dolphins: 

As swift as swallowes, on the waues they went. 

That their broad flaggie fimies no fome did reare 
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And this of the angels leaving ‘their silver bowers’ 

How oft do they with golden pmeons, cleaue 
The fitting skyes 

In other words, Spenser sometimes makes one treat his epithets as 
part of his nouns. 

Epithets, even when of the kmd which are fast to their nouns, 
should not need to be used too often If a poet is charged with 
usmg too many epithets, he might reply ‘Yes, but they are ail of 
your second kmd. They are part of the noun. If they went, the 
noun wouldn’t mean the right thmg ’ That might be true without 
bemg an excuse. If a poet has too many adjectives all apparently 
necessary, it means that he is not givmg the other parts of his 
grammar enough to do As it stands, his meanmg will be changed 
for the worse by removmg any of the adjectives. But the whole 
effect IS not at its best. The improvmg of the whole effect will 
necessitate a different spacmg of the meanmg, perhaps a per- 
ceptible change m the meamng. But it may be worth the bother. 

This IS what Keats learned. In his early poems the epithet is 
frequently part of its noun. It is orgamc m the poem. The epithets 
couldn’t be cleared away simply with blue pencil. The meanmg, 
as well as the metre, would suffer This means that Keats had not 
yet mastered the problem of the equable division of meamng 
throughout a hne. He was making his epithets do too much, 
allowmg his verbs and nouns to do too htde. Indeed, he some- 
times has to make up with the beauty of his adjectives for the 
bathos of his nouns. When the need to rime makes an mipleasant 
noun — IX,, a noun unpleasant m that particular context — un- 
avoidable, Keats piles up his heavily beautiful adjectives in an 
attempt to forestall disaster 

. their full hps 

First touch’d; what amorous, and fondling nips 
They gave each other’s cheeks 

(Keats seems to have been uneasy how exactly to word the failure 
of 1. 2 : the manusenpt shows that he first wrote: ‘What fondlemg 
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Isic] and amorous nips. . ’) In the later work he knew better how 

to distnbute his meaning more equally. But to the last he was a 
httle too fond of his adjectives. In ‘Endymion’ he could write 

soon these hmbs became 

Gaunt, wither’d, sapless, feeble, cramp’d, and lame 

The revised version of ‘Hyperion' retained this from the first 
version; 

Through bow’rs of fragrant and enwreathed hght 
And diamond-paved lustrous long arcades 

In the second hne, though each epithet adds somethmg new, the 
contnbution of the second and third has been partly anticipated. 
And though one must allow him credit for the rightness of 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 

(where the effect is due to the number of common primitive 
quahties discovered harsh as salt in aged hair) it remains true that 
Keats was often too readily enchanted by dumped epithets He 
was constitutionally incapable of attammg his richness m the way 
Shelley attained his m ‘Music when soft voices die where 
there are two epithets to the eight hnes. But the fine fragment of 
the ‘Ode to Maia' shows that he was learning to control both the 
number and the temperature of his epithets 

1932 
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XX. QUOTATIONS 


I 

Unobtrusively m the mind of anyone who is reading or con- 
versmg with a friend, a kmd of ghostly commonplace book is 
being prepared He may be paynig only a surface attention to 
words, but a glancing plirase here and there is hkely to print itself 
on the mental page, frequently with some reference to its chapter 
and verse. Aphoristic and proverbial sentences — the pulpit ges- 
tures of speech — will transcribe themselves in a copybook hand, 
far more decoratively and durably than subtler meaning 'All the 
world’s a stage’ will write itself down currently on first meeting, 
while ‘A fool, a fool, I met a fool i’ the forest’ may never become 
cerebral manusenpt. ‘A rolhng stone’ will settle itself squatly on 
the page and perhaps a sorry quip from pantomime, or a letter 
ending from Stevenson like 'With my hand on my heart’. There 
will not be much discrimination. The elfish pen will WTite or will 
not write It will painstakingly enter a vapid ‘sa}Tng of the week ’ 
and never budge to chromcle a thmg for all time And a profound 
sentence — a sententia — will occupy no more space than the trivial 
one lymg next to it. It will be written, perhaps, m blacker, more 
endurmg mk, or perhaps m water. How many pages will be com- 
pleted, how soon the earher pages w^ill wear to dust, how many 
and what coloured inks will get employed — ^all these and minor 
speculations are matter for heads vamshed witli the seventeenth 
century — for a Sir Thomas Browne whose spidery consideration 
travelled even finer cobwebs. 

Along the margins of completed pages, as one may figure it, a 
pencil is running, up and dow^, astenskmg this item, then suddenly 
skippmg pages and pages and underlining that. As life presents 
itself, the pages of the commonplace book will flutter and shde 
open, revealing a disjomted commentary At any moment a 
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phrase may start out, apposite as an oracle One’s tongue will then 
launch the timely words into air and ears Or the pen m the quick 
bodily hand will transcribe it on material pages A quotation will 
have been made But, conversely, the tongue may stumble 
Perhaps the pen will hover m irremembrance. The words m the 
mind may have faded almost out The reference to their source 
may have rubbed away, too One may merely feel that there was 
once a propitious thmg lettered out there. If this last has happened, 
the quotation may never be found agam, never be remscribed 
But if the indications of chapter and verse are not too far decayed, 
the lapsed fragment may be readily remstated m a reference hbrary 
If only the gist of the words remams, then the owner of the 
mouldering commonplace book, painfully ready with a pen new- 
dipped, has three courses open to him He may leave the space 
bare for ever ; he may renew the transient script, and renew it m 
mdehble capitals, by enquiring of learned friends: or he may prmt 
an S O S. letter m a hterary weekly or Sunday paper. 

2 

Quotation of one sort or another forms the staple of much 
conversation and wntmg. In talkmg among themselves, people 
quote their private commonplace books endlessly. They quote the 
authors they have read and transenbed from They quote their 
other friends. They quote their own previous selves. And since 
quotation marks cannot be mdicated in speech, the fine words of 
another are vocally mdisUnguishable from their own newest re- 
marks. The chancel rails are gone The quoted and the original 
fall identically mto the one seemmgly homogeneous mosaic. Very 
honest or timid persons mtroduce a quotation by some such 
placers as ‘in the words of X’, or ‘as Y so eminently remarked’ 
And there is at least one man recorded who preferred not even to 
quote his earher self without quotation marks and formal docket- 
mgs — the Cambridge don who, when asked for his views on any- 
thing, would say ‘I have dealt with that topic in my Collected 
Essays, volume m, pages 219 etseqq\ Less fastidious people, how- 
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ever, quote and invent in the same proprietary tone, wildly hoping 
for the best Even if a fnend recognizes one of your quotations, 
there will be many his own commonplace book has no lecord of 
And even for the one from Ins own book he may have taken the 
quotation marks as having been almost audible. But, as Bacon 
might have counselled, do not quote your earher good things too 
frequently because such a citation if noted is fatal Beware of the 
disgrace that befell the old self-quo tci in ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ After one such detection heavily inked mverted commas 
sprmg up hke pricked dog’s ears around almost any decent tlnng 
you say. 


3 

In written speech quotation marks are there or they are not there. 
Their omission may be dishonest, imposmg, gracious. If all the 
possible quotation marks were supphed m most newspaper prose, 
the columns would appear doubly flyblown. One feels that the 
typewnters of reporter-joumahsts have been so strictly drilled m 
their chches that the keys would function automatically if the 
appropriate sergeant-major command could be hit on No one 
very much minds these counter-like quotations, even when diey 
are mixed in metaphor. They aU make for the necessar}’' im- 
personahty of news. ‘A pomt has arisen’, ‘hope was entertained , 
‘fully choral’ — ^all these quotations do not talk to us as a novel 
talks to us. They rmg small electnc bells m our brains and their 
meaning is registered passively and instantaneously. We should 
feel ourselves mtolerably overstramed if some morning our ‘Daily 
Paper’ appeared fresh from the pen of Mrs Virgima Woolf or 
Mr H. M. Tomhnson The shock would disable a man for tlie day’s 
routme. He would get through about a tenth part of the contents 
m the time he usually takes to read the whole. He would want 
to underline this remark, celebrate that turned phrase with more 
than a moment’s afterthought. But a newspaper exists to be read 
without friction, to be skimmed efibrtlessly by everyman The 
rads have to be oded so beautifully that the mmd may receive 
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wliat sense there is without knowing that it is receiving it. The 
smoothly chckmg stereotypes provide the mmd with an Eastern 
honzontahty of repose which is all the more repose because ham- 
mocked within the bodily joltmgs of tube and bus 

4 

No one doubts that these unticketed stereotypes are quotations 
from the ‘ Daily Paper ’ of yesterday which m its now forgotten turn 
quoted its predecessor And no one doubts the historical origins 
of those innumerable two-or-three-word phrases of Shakespeare 
and the longer aphorisms of Pope which he hke flakes of faded 
sdver-gilt over our speech ‘Thereby hangs a tale', ‘yeoman ser- 
vice', ‘to err is human’ — these, outside this sentence, would need 
no uiverted commas They are now as impersonal as dropped 
corns or trouser buttons And, smce we avoid mounting these 
phrases on inverted commas, we might also avoid the exaggerated 
honesty which insists on mutilating a quotation m full pubhc gaze. 
A writer finds he wants to make a quotation But, as it stands, the 
grammar of the quotation is at variance with the grammar of his 
own sentence He may adapt the setting, which is the neatest way 
Or if that course is too troublesome (and it often is) he may hack 
and trim the quotation But let Inm do it humanely. To take a 
random unhappy example, a sentence from an mtroduction to 
some translated dialogues of Plato reads 

‘What, then, are we to thmk of these dialogues, and especially of the 
Symposium and the Phcedrus, which seem so obviously to be devoted to 
the praise of inspiration and to breathe the spirit expressed m — 
the Poets, 

men endowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine^’ 

One can see what has happened The quotation was fixed on early 
during the shapmg of that sentence. .Every word of the quotation 
was looked on as holy. Any omission made had to be compen- 
sated for in a full toll of dots. The result is a sentence disastrously 
malformed. Its architecture would have stood less tottermgly if 
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the writer had. mingled, his own words and Wordswortli’s and 
built freely and mdiscrimmately, preserving intact perhaps the 
last line which is the only one worth preservmg without its first 
context By itself that Ime would have made a pleasant antique 
frieze across the facade of a firm sentence And for ail the hteral 
consaentiousness of the quoter — ^his dash, his ’ — the 

mgghng logic breaks down Why pnnt the query following 
‘divme’ m the same type as the quotation^ The query does not 
belong to the quotation It belongs to the sentence To be logical, 
the query should have been m the larger type. Moreover, logi- 
cally, It should have been set up at the beginning of the line 
followmg the quotation. If one is to quote poetry, first let it be 
good poetry, and secondly let it grow naturally as a leaf from the 
stem of the sentence. 

And, further, why trouble to dog-ear a quotation familiar to 
everyone likely to read an mtroduction to Plato-m-Enghsh? Wh} 
not treat the fragment of Wordsworth as one treats a fragment of 
Shakespeare or Pope^ Why not flmg the vision and the faculty 
divme naked among ragamuffins like yeoman service and to err 
is human ^ Why msist that you are quotmg when everybodv 
knows it^ One is weary of meetmg Keats’s magic casements 
crudely voluted with quotation marks If one must quote them, 
let them be built cleanly mto the new wall and do not trouble to 
stick a biU explaining. There is more faculty divme m a quotation 
made in a way which credits the reader with some mtelhgence. 

5 

The poets themselves have taught us not to be overparticular 
about our use of inverted commas. The Ehzabethan and Jacobean 
poet frequently insulated by means of quotation marks wliat he 
felt to be a quotable hne, a hne with a leaden touch of proverb m 
it. But he did not trouble tq^ wave the htde black flags when he 
was tanghng another author m his own web of words. He 
made Ins quotations either unconsQously or as a tribute. When 
Shakespeare was versifying a length of Plutarch-North he pushed 
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blotlessly ahead He left it for Ins editors to rail off the words of 
Plutarch if it suited them Poets of aU times have quoted. They 
have quoted plirases, ideas, rhythms, innocently enough Their 
mental commonplace books, rubricated, ribboned, well thumbed, 
chromcle most of the poetry of the world Arabesqued among 
all this beauty of other men trail the mkmgs of their own poetry, 
already composed and done with, or perhaps still to assemble mto 
a poem. Which is the word of this poet, that poet, and winch his 
own becomes indeterminate sometimes For him the divisions of 
meim and tmm dissolve away Mdton, m the eighth book of 
'Paradise Lost’, has the hne. 

And feel that 1 am happier then I know. 

And Wordsworth closes the 'After-thought’ appended to his 
sonnets on the River Duddon with 

We feel that we are greater than we know 

He was quoting a cadence rather than an idea. He was quoting 
probably without knowmg it. At another time his commonplace 
entry remamed clear enough to make his quotation seem a quota- 
tion. But even here the reference has worn dim In ‘Tmtern 
Abbey’ he mcluded a hne not wholly his own and appended the 
note. 

This hne has a close resemblance to an admirable hne of Young’s, the 
exact expression of which I do not recollect 

It is to some such process as this, which, for once, Wordsworth 
acknowledges, that one owes the long roll of echoes from poet to 
poet. Homer swells behmd hues and passages of Virgil. Chaucer 
can write the lovely hne 

That al the orient laugheth of the hghte, 

perhaps never dreaming that he is almost hterally translatmg 
Dante. Milton’s poetry echoes and even quotes precedmg poetry 
so frequently that reading him is almost hke answering a series 
of gobbet questions m an exam. His commonplace books lay 
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ricUy open in his mind. He did not of course quote hterally. But 
more than any other poet, except of course Pope, he quoted 
consciously. His supremest effects are not always pure Milton 
They are Milton’s Enghsh words sung mto a mind wdnch at a 
touch has swarmed full of other older poetry. When in one 
famous fantasia of similes Milton mentions ‘that Pigmean race’ 
and 

. Faerie Elves, 

Whose midnight Revels, by a Forrest side 
Or Fountain some belated Peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over head the Moon 
Sits Arbitress, and neerer to the Earth 
Wheels her pale course, 

one’s mmd at the same time is reading Homer and Virgil, peenng 
at older poetry through a glass darkly — through a glass innumer- 
able mdeed of stams and splendid dyes. ‘ Sees or dreams he sees ’ 

And so one goes through Milton hearing, or is it dreaming that 
one hears? the voice of Greek, Latm and older English poets 
chiming like boys and men mto the counterpomt. Mark Pattison 
said, ‘An appreciation of Milton is the last reward of consum- 
mated scholarship’ — ^a starched saymg but one that for most of 
us IS unfortunately true. Only Milton could appreaate Milton 
comprehensively and with minutest dehcacy. And the more 
closely our commonplace books tally with his, the farther his 
utterance will range and rove in our mmds, the longer the echoes 
that it will strike from the scooped stone One cannot hope to 
catch the full tone of his quotations until one’s mmd is built like 
his of the old and newer marbles of past poetry. 

The same kmd of quotation at a more wadeable depth may 
be noted m most of our poets. It is shown luadly in Clare’s 
‘Autumn’. As Mr Blunden has pomted out, the poem recalls 
Colhns’s ‘Ode to Evenmg’,’ almost, I would say, with an un- 
fortunate completeness. The outward stanza is the same, the atmo- 
sphere the same m effect, and some of Clare’s plirases are CoEms’s 
pure and simple. The poem is almost blushmgly denvative as 
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well as being a good indication of the integrity of Clare's own 
genius. 

6 

One finds the same kmd of homage by quotation m the prose 
of the early nineteenth century — and prmcipally in the prose of 
Hazhtt. Unlike Lamb, Hazktt did not compile any anthology of 
‘beauties’ from the works of bygone forgotten authors But he 
did the next best thmg. He quoted past hterature with brazen 
thoroughness. His mmd was like an old hbrary with its books all 
open m the shelves, their pages flapping noisily because of the 
open wmdow and showermg out phrases hke warm spring ram 
The phrases showered on to him. He did not pry m this and that 
likely book findmg them As they dropped on to his page so they 
stayed. He did not trouble to verify all that was falhng so vividly 
Meticulously regarded, his quotations are often mcorrect He 
would not have cared very much. The thing for him was the 
sweep and spirit of the quotations. Hazhtt’s quotations are not 
there to show how learned he was. They are flymg advertisements 
of the neglected glory of past letters. 

To snub such enthusiasm seems uncalled for And yet Hazhtt 
is the loudest example of how not to quote. Take his best-known 
essay, ‘On gomg a Journey’ It opens. 

One of the pleasantest things in the world is going a journey, but 
I hke to go by myself I can enjoy soaety in a room, but out of doors, 
nature is company enough for me. I am then never less alone than when 
alone 

The fields his study, nature was his book 

Here the first quotation escapes quotation marks. The Senecan 
proverb about bemg least alone when most alone was used by 
Cowley in its Latm form to open his essay ‘Of Sohtude’. That 
quotation has been adapted, has become parcel of Hazhtt’s prose. 
But the second quotation, the line of verse, is uncalled for. It is 
brought m before the good chatter of the letterpress’ has really 
got gomg. And its content is tnviaL To be given a smppet of 
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verse while the prose is still engaged in shaping itself on the 
tongue unsettles one at a stroke. Why, we ask, interrupt admirable 
original prose (shghtly tmctured with half-quotation) by rhythms 
that are heterogeneous and by matter winch has notlnng to com- 
mend it^ By all means quote a thmg winch the world since Pope 
despairs of improvmg on But do not cite any old mdifferent 
tlnng simply because you once chanced on it m a wormy second- 
hand foho, especially when you yourself could mampulate it 
much more happily into words One would like to have said to 
Hazhtt Digest past hterature, let it steal like juices tlirough your 
vems do not levolve it m the maw as ap ape doth nuts. And one 
would have liked to show him the quahty of some modern quota- 
tions — ^perhaps by handing him a page here and there from the 
lectures of ‘Q’. But to Ins contemporaries each quotation must 
have tasted hke a spoonful of old wme from bottles open to any- 
body. ‘O taste and see’ is his contmual mvitation. 

Like Hazhtt, C E Montague overdoes quotation. No man has 
kept Shakespeare’s fine phrases more serviceably handy m Ins 
memory But Montague could manage English handsomely on 
Ins own account Montague-cum-Shakespeare was an unnecessary 
mtertangle of verbal gemus. An erudition which is amorous like 
Montague’s, but hghter and more cathohc, quivers in the news- 
paper prose of Mr Humbert Wolfe. Almost every sentence he 
writes as joumahst runs with freely spilled quotation. It is a mis- 
take to quote and allude too frequently m this manner. Mr Wolfe’s 
passages are qmte purple enough without the splashed claret 
I have said ‘allude’ Mr Wolfe uses few quotation marks since 
his citations chime accurately m everyone’s memory. His quota- 
tion is allusion and often cleverly twisted allusion. The twist, how- 
ever, though sometimes a contortion, not mfrequently says much 
m httle space. It drags a hghted context withit, and an atmosphere 
which modifies the setting xmexpectedly Marlowe is the master 
here. No half-apphcation has more whole significance than his 
Faustus cry of 

O lente, lente cumte noctis eqm 
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Quotation by one art of the same art is the rule Words are quoted 
by words Occasionally music quotes music — for example, 
Schumann’s many citations of the Marseillaise, Bach’s calm super- 
imposition of the chorale ‘O Lamm Gottes’ upon the multi- 
tudmous counterpoint opening the ‘St Matthew Passion’ 
Pamtmg quotes paintmg — for example, Vermeer’s frequent quo- 
tation of chairs, curtams, dresses and people from his own earher 
canvasses Much more^ uncommon is interartistic quotation 
Butler printed four hues of Handel’s harpsichord music mstead of 
attemptmg to sound verbally the music of the Erewhoman 
statues. T. E Brown concludes a poem by writmg down the last 
phrase of the chorale ‘ O Haupt voU Blut und Wunden ’ The same 
venture has been taken in jazz The music will cease and there is 
a soft American voice talkmg alone, speaking perhaps Vachel 
Lmdsay’s ‘Darnel Jazz’: 

And she was a golden hly in the dew. 

And she was as sweet as an apple on the tree, 

And she was as fine as a melon in the corn-field, 

Ghdmg and lovely as a ship on the sea, 

Ghding and lovely as a ship on the sea 

Then jazz thumps in agam, bespattermg the Solomon-hke loveh- 
ness of those hnes. Fieldmg comes near quoting pictorial art In 
‘Tom Jones’, he uses some such formula as this when mtroducmg 
a woman: 

The lady, no more than her lover, was remarkable for beauty 
I would attempt to draw her picture, but that is done already by a more 
able artist, Mr Hogarth himself, to 'vjhom she sat many years ago, and 
hath been lately exhibited by that gendeman in his print of a winter’s 
morning, of which she was no improper emblem, and may be seen 
walking (for walk she doth m the pnnt) to Covent Garden church, with 
a starved foot-boy behmd carrying her prayer-book 
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This IS as far as mterartistic quotation should go Actually to make 
the quotation, to stop the words and start musical sound, or 
versa, is to require too sudden a readjustment ui the muid of die 
reader or listener The two effects — ^verbal, musical — remain 
physically incongruous 

1930 
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XXL THE ANCIENT MODERN 

Tlier nys no newe gyse, that it nas old 


I 

Islanded m 1930 with a much predicted but still undivulged 
future and a past invisibly accumulated, we reahze our insulation 
acutely. The present, even as we think of it, has passed: is past 
Temps perdu has sucked another drop mto its Ocean That Ocean 
to most eyes presents a grey recedmg surface, wrinkled perhaps 
mto indmduahty over scattered patches, here and there mustering 
a ‘hither-and-tluthermg’, or even sometimes a blunt wave, and 
perhaps once m a while supportmg somethmg thought to be 
rather hke a cockboat But it is hard to think of lost time as com- 
posed of small rounded particles, of hours, of seconds mdividual 
and once precious While they are bemg hved through, mmutes 
may shde along a string of pure boredom; or the strmg may be 
pure ecstasy. Most of them anyhow are consciously spent They 
play famiharly with our most pnvate emotions They fatigue, 
dehght, sooth, distress, spurn But to conceive even the ephemeral 
space of our own hfe as an accumulation of such sentient moments 
is beyond the power of a human mmd. Time and space are two 
dungs at which the fretful human imagmation boggles m com- 
plete helplessness Time appears to have no very efEcient memory 
His face m Durer’s famous engravmg is half hog, half imbecile; 
the squinting eyes sprawl like meffectual suckers of an octopus 
It is to the perplexed brute mmd belund the squmt that we entrust 
the tale of our allotted mmutes. What were a milhon individual 
drops, clear or mudded microcosms, merge indistmguishably and 
are lost in his memory They are swallowed mto the misted and 
silent Ocean of the past 

Histonans and readers of old hterature manage to make out the 
marbhng on waves even far out from the brink of the present. 
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They may even descry dimmutive white horses and feel them- 
selves equal to dubbmg this one Dobbm, that Bayard, another 
Bucephalus. They make it their busmess to sit hhe Canute, ever 
pushmg back their armchair from the encroachmg lap of the tide. 
(I am not thinkmg of those scholars whom the tide immerses 
without their knowledge, who themselves become cold fish be- 
fore their date ) These new Canutes screw their eyes into a further 
penetration of vision And one of the amusements of their far 
watch is the notmg of a distant pattern of foam, a remote fhckmg 
tail or swirl of current, when they have already noted the identical 
pattern and disturbance here at their feet. The waves gurghng and 
bashmg about their chair are suddenly matched with vivid 
accuracy by waves far out Readmg their old tlimgs, it suddenly 
seems that they are readmg somethmg written last week. Looking 
at old pictures, they find themselves starmg at a canvas that seems 
still wet from the drama of a modem brush Playmg their old 
music, a harmony shouts at them 1920 or 1930 One of the 
excitements of dabbhng m the past is that momentary sense that 
we are actually dabbhng in the present. 


2 


Smee the past we dabble m is mainly human past, and smee the 
elements of human nature have remamed almost static throughout 
word-recorded time, any anaent observation of men is likely to 
have modem reference. The story of the prodigal son, for m- 
stance, reaches that punty of simple human meanmg which makes 
It the parable of the Prodigal Son Andromache and Hector 
saymg their farewell are given such fundamental sigmficance that 
they remain vahd to-day. The account of Daphnis and Chloe’s 
sittmg on the cliffs and listemng to the boatmen’s chant is m most 
particulars as true for 1930 at Beachy Head as it was for the fifth 
century on Lesbos. Chaucer’s Imes descnbmg the Man of Law: 


No-wher so bisy a man as he ther nas. 
And yet he semed bisier than he was. 
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apply to the profession as neatly now as m the spring of 1387. 
Langland tells us that chapmen put better thmgs m the window 
than they have m the shop And so on, obviously. These records 
have hved simply because they make lasting universal reference 
to Man. They move us as profoundly, as pleasurably, as they 
moved ancient Greeks, early Christians and mediaevals 
But there is a rarer and more cheerful pleasure to be got out of 
the literature of the past While hvmg tlirough the present we 
tend to think a great deal of it assembled out of uniquely modem 
elements. Unconsciously we accept our twentieth-century thmgs 
as the last word, hitherto unspoken, and moreover the wittiest, 
freshest, most sophisticated ^ord Another quite novel frmge has 
been trimmed along the old Ocean. Man, we know, is the same 
in essential spirit now as m Homer’s day And yet, m other im- 
portant particulars, he seems so agreeably, so ingemously diiferent. 
His dress, his manners, his daily enviionment, the level and colour- 
ing of his mentahty — all these are changed Poor Shakespeare — 
to fish up a fairly recent body from the brine — would stare in- 
credulously blank if confronted with the latest in men. He would 
scarcely recognize the speaes The stockbroker, say, m bowler and 
spats would seem parcel of Othello’s experience rather than of his 
own 

. travels’ history 
of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders 

And yet Shakespeare has the knack of startling us by the gilded 
modernity of a phrase or observation We wmce a httle, feehng 
our skui brushed by something we thought of as havmg safely 
suffered its sea-change 


3 

Everyone, though informally, will have culled his own anthology 
of the anaent modem. Almost any old book he picks up wiU 
open his eyes to the tradition behind his newly invented context, 
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the bedded age below the ghttering surface What strikes one 
person, however, as incongruous commentary m antiquity ap- 
pears to another as expected. Education, accidental environment, 
the wits of one’s friends will have developed a mind mto indi- 
vidual homesteads, pastures, backwoods, creeks, and just exactly 
what old serpents and ignorant beasts inhabit the map is more or 
less accidental The following pages will not mterest those whose 
knowledge of antiquity and of the more recent past was from 
childhood more complete than their knowledge of the world in 
our own time. They are written for those who have hved first as 
modems and then as scholars And probably for young people — 
such as beamed with astomshment when they found their sister’s 
newly bobbed hair and newly tailored dress brilhantly copied m 
the margm of a mediaeval manuscript But even the crabbed 
scholar who inhabits the past more famiharly than the present 
cannot fail to have had the normal pleasure m an mverted form. 
He will have noted with dry and cymcal emotion how his con- 
temporaries are but ignorantly mimickmg Greeks, mediaevals, 
Christians of all time And even he can remember his guffaw at 
encountering the timest, most mushroom-lookmg villages firmly 
seated among the statistics of Doomsday Book. 

It is details hke that of Norman bobbed hair which strike one 
most forcibly, details of manners and customs Our newspapers, 
perhaps, foster the readmess with which we accept the manners 
and fashions around us as bemg the inahenable quota of onginahty 
that we make a free present of to history Smce their paragraphs 
and illustrations were typed, photographed, set up an hour or two 
ago, they pass as additions to knowledge rather than as repetitions 
of knowledge The armchair tliat we are continually pushing back 
from the hp of the tide is often a basket one, and it is Mr Minty, 
we know, whom we have to thank for basket chairs. But no the 
article is mentioned casually m a poem of Donne’s. Funereally 
hom-rimmed spectacles — those at least one would date as novel- 
ties a few years old. Amd yet El Greco’s portrait of Cardinal 
Guerana exhibits a nose saddled identically with our own; and, 
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moreover, a pair of school-ma*am pmcenez droop from the nasal 
bridge of the donkey who is shown playmg the organ m an en- 
gravmg of the early sixteenth-century school of the Lower Rhine 
Pepys speaks of a silver pen ‘to carry inke m, which is very 
necessaiy' The Quennells m their ‘History of Everyday Thmgs 
m England’ have traced the primitive and successive forms of 
many deceptively modem details of common life Excavated 
aties reveal shck Selfridgean cmhzatton An Atheman rehef, 
discovered m 1922, shows a game of hockey m progress Sub- 
marines and aeroplanes are well on their way by the time of 
the fourteenth-century romance of Kmg Alexander Museums 
abound m modem commodities dim with the dust of centuries 
The recent idea of a children’s museum is meant to call attention 
to the course of such traditions. A great deal of the sly charm of 
past diaries, letters, periodicals sprmgs from the straightforward 
way they mtroduce us to our own diaries, letters and periodicals. 
They show us our own environment m embryo, and sometimes 
in full swing The bobbed style of hair is now shppmg mto the 
past A transitional fashion obtams But the past, at least once, 
and probably frequently, has been there before us Fielding, intro- 
ducmg Sophia Western, writes. 

Her hair, which was black, was so luxuriant, that it reached her middle, 
before she cut it to comply with the modem fashion, and it was now 
curled so gracefully in her neck, that few could beheve it to be her own 

Montaigne collects instances of folk who, hke modem under- 
graduates,^ never wear hats, usmg no ‘other bonnet abroad than 
m the warm house’. In ‘Troilus and Cressida’ comes the game 
‘I spy. You spy^ What do you spy?’ In 1423 we find the Brewers’ 
Company lettmg their hall out to ‘the Footballplayers’, pre- 
sumably for a celebration ^ Umbrellas are mentioned m Drayton’s 
‘Muses EHzmm’ (1631). 

1 The fashion has now spread well beyond the universities, hke the fashion 

for ‘Oxford bags’ — G T 1941 

2 ‘London English’, ed Chambers and Daunt (1931), p 148 
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The preceding desultory sentences properly represent the way 
things haphazardly flash out of the sea. 

4 

Our slang and vivid colloquiahsms have roots deeper and darker 
than any sea-dingle. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year 
1140 mentions a darkness on 20 March at noon and adds that 
people ‘lighted candles to eat by’ Yorkshire-men, reading ‘Sir 
Gawayne and the Green Kmght’, meet ‘it is nobbut an old cave’ 
In the York miracle play of ‘The Harrowing of Hell’ Satan greets 
Christ with the expression . 

Thy father knew I well by sight 

Professor Abercrombie writes as follows m his ‘Theory of 
Poetry’: 

coEoquiahsms are not so perishable as is sometimes supposed Let on, 
in the sense of hlah or boast, seems the very phrase for poetry, in the forth- 
nght strength of its expressiveness Is it only an evanescent modernism ? 
It seems too good for that, and in fact the very phrase occurs, with 
wonderful effect, in poetry written centuries ago A torturer in the 
Wakefield crucifixion play savs of Christ* 

‘Lo, he lets on he could no ill,’ 

that IS, he boasted he was incapable of evil Instances just as remark- 
able could be multiphed 

Chaucer has the line * 

Til crowes feet be growe under your eye.^ 

In the ‘Merchant of Vemce’ we read* 

What’s here ^ the portrait of a blinking idiot. 

The phrase ‘anythmg for a quiet hfe’ is centuries old: a play of 
1(521, attributed to Webster, bears it as title. One of the Verneys 
in the seventeenth century writes ‘ I shall chear up when you com ’ 

I This IS the first recorded instance of the expression but Chaucer’s manner 
of usmg It suggests that he is not mventing it for the occasion 
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Pope has ‘ smgmg, laughing, ogling, and all that’ Defoe is 
a master of modem slang; thmgs may be called ‘frightful’, even 
‘really fnghtful’, and m ‘Roxana’ we read, ‘Well, Amy talked 
big ’. Swift iromcally commends the use of expressions such 
as ‘it is a httle more-ish’ A character of Goldsmith will refer to 
things as ‘cute’. And could one wish for a more Shavian remark 
on the heavenly overstatement of modem conversation than tins 
from ‘Tom Jones’? — 

Jones now declared that they must certainly have lost their way, but 
this the guide insisted upon was impossible; a word which, m common 
conversation, is often used to sigmfy not only improbable, but often 
what IS really very likely, and, ^metimes, what hath certainly happened, 
an hyperbolic violence like that which is so frequently offered to the 
words infimte and eternal, by the former of which it is usual to express 
a distance of half a yard, and by the latter, a duration of five mmutes 

Apart from the pouitmg, the word ‘hath’ and the balanced close, 
this IS prose which might have been written yesterday, and by 
Shaw. We are inured to findmg passages of pure Shaw m the 
works of Butler, passages which have not only his style and theme 
behind them, but the very imnd To find the same style, the same 
mmd and frequently similar themes a century earher in Fieldmg’s 
dehghtful multitudmous talks on novel writmg and general topics 
is more softly starthng 

One imagmes the loudest tourmg Amencan to be post-war 
Noisy Americans travelled before, of course, but not, one would 
have imagined, with qmte that verbal brutahty thick as rouge on 
their bps But a torrent of Western hngo was poured mto the soft- 
conched ear of Shelley — of all people Trelawny recounts how he 
took Shelley over an American chpper. Her mate described an 
adjacent Greek vessel as ‘Crank as an eggshell, too many sticks 
and top hamper, she looks like a bundle of chips going to hell to 
be burnt’ Trelawny contmues* 

The Yankee would not let us go until we had drunk, under the star- 
spangled banner, to the memory of Washington, and the prosperity of 
the Amencan commonwealth 
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‘As a warrior and statesman’, said Shelley, ‘he was righteous m all he 
did, unlike all who hved before or smce, he never used his power but for 
the benefit of his fellow creatures ’ [Shelley quoted or extemporized 
some verses apphcable to Washmgton] 

‘Stranger,’ said the Yankee, ‘truer words were never spoken, there is 
dry rot m all the mam timbers of the Old World, and none of you will 
do any good till you are docked, refitted, and annexed to the New 
You must log that song you sang, there ain’t many Bntishers that will 
say as much of the man that whipped them , so just set tliese lines down m 
the log, or it won’t go for nothmg ’ 

5 

The profoundest shock which the‘*twentieth*-century mind has 
received in the way of the old new is probably the one so ex- 
quisitely dealt by Mr Arthur Waley in his successive translations 
of ancient Chinese and Japanese classics There in the East a 
thousand years ago and more was a civilization vividly modem, 
mutatis mutandis, m spirit, m outlook, m values (The same quahty 
has led us back to Restoration comedy under the wmnmg guidance 
of Mr Bonamy Dobree.) It is mcredible that Chmese poets were 
writmg hke this at a time when our own hterature was just 
raismg a primitive head from the mud. 

Famihes, when a child is bom, 

Want It to be intelligent. 

I, through mtelhgence 
Havmg wrecked my whole hfe. 

Only hope the baby will prove 
Ignorant and stupid 
Then he will crown a tranquil life 
By becoming a Cabmet Mimster 

‘The Pillow Book of Sei Shonagon' reads for pages like ‘Gende- 
men Prefer Blondes’. ‘The Tale of GenjT, written by Lady 
Murasaki m the eleventh gentury, never dips far from the choicest 
spirit of the twentieth. One quotation must suffice, the cult of the 
colour scheme in dress was Parisian centuries before that epithet 
can have acquired any sophistication* 
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After much debating, tbe presents were distributed as follows to 
Murasaki herself, a kittle yellow without and flowered within, hghtly 
diapered with the red pium-blossom crest — a marvel of modem dyemg 
To the Akashi child, a long close-fitting dress, white without, yellow 
within, the whole seen through an outer facmg of shimmering red gauze. 
To the Lady from the Village of Falhng Flowers he gave a hght blue robe 
with a pattern of sea-shells woven into it Lovely though the dress was 
as an example of comphcated weaving, it would have been too hght in 
tone had it not been covered with a somewhat heavy russet floss 

Such a book as tlie ‘Tsure-zure Gusa’, the miscellany of a 
Japanese priest of the thirteenth century, is packed with placid 
criticism of modem hfe The following section ' Agamst Pedantry ’ 
might refer to the villa tiS.es of our suburbs, and the exotic 
film names (Gloria, Marlene) of the new generation 

When naming monastenes, nay, when giving names to many other 
things also, the men of old took httle thought, but freely gave names just 
as they happened to come Nowadays, however, we find men pondermg 
over the question anxiously and trymg to display their own erudition, 
which IS mdeed a great pity In nammg people also it is quite useless to 
employ characters with which one is not famihar But m all matters, 
alas! men of shallow intellect ever seek after oddities and love the 
abnormal 


6 

The more old music one plays the more frequently one encounters 
contemporary idiom. The modes, newly excavated folksong and 
plainsong stump and hobble behmd much contemporary English 
music. Herbert Howells has recently apphed modem idiom to the 
Ehzabethan forms — ^pavane, ground, galhard — but there was 
much of it there already The vanations on ‘Carman’s Whistle’, 
on ‘Woods so Wild’, Bull’s experiments m modulation, to say 
nothmg of Byrd’s amazmg hturgical music, all these might per- 
suade us that the centuries have somehow got mixed up. 

Bach, Mozart and Beethoven seem compendia of almost every- 
thing m music that has happened since. The ‘Anliang’ of Bach 
(secreted at the end of a volume m Peter’s edition) would of itself 
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explain Brahms The ‘Chromatic Fantasia and. Fugue’ imply the 
splendid mannerisms of Cesar Franck. And further, the most 
modem ‘scrunches’ of discord, like those bold ones of Purcell, 
give the daub of reahsm to his sequences which the modem mmd 
hails like a discoverer. The late work of Beethoven, espeaaliy 
the last quartets, is at least penultimate to the most modem In 
the first variation of the adagio of the E flat quartet, as m the slow 
movement of Mozart’s G mmor qumtet, pure jazz woiks and 
waxes in marvellously constricted abandon Scarlatti rmgs with 
modem accents and stark modem harmomes. Couperm, beloved 
of Ravel, has bars and hnes of pure Ravel The reason for ah this, 
of course, is that the moderns have deliberately schooled them- 
selves in the old Most of us, however, encounter the modem 
first and the ancient second, and the later encounter shocks 
accordmgly. 

It is the same with pictorial and plastic art. Cave paintmgs 
exhibit the vivid formal contortions beloved of our time. Ancient 
Egyptian faces stare down from Eric GiU’s stone figures, mediaeval 
human angles pattern his sculptured bodies Graeco-Roman art 
seems newly done The mk and wash sketches of Rembrandt 
filch the last touch from the brush of the impressiomsts. ‘But we 
thought ’ we mutter slowly, and eye the bottom so neatly 
knocked out of our cleverness. 


7 

There are, however, crumbs of consolation We have considered 
ourselves as the enskyed ultimate leaf, ‘the last of its clan, that 
dances as often as dance it can’, the last remammg leaf, red and 
giddy. And in reahty we are no more than the top leaf of a lofty 
and very leafy tree that is already preparmg newer twigs to push 
beyond our topmost pirouette. Still we are the top leaf, and shall 
go Dn being it for a while. We are modem. And old things may 
have been the top leaf m their own dme, pre-eminent, red and 
giddy. But not quite so tafl m pre-emnience, not red with pre- 
cisely our total kind of red, not identically giddy. In the examples 
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transcribed above, there has always been a flaw, an old decayed 
ij in ointment that surprised us with its freshness Pepys didn’t 
know the word ‘fountam-pen’ nor the fifteenth-century brewers 
the word ‘ footballers ’ Pepys’s ink-bearmg pen was silver not vul- 
canite. Fieldmg used die word ‘hath’. In an age of wigs he gave 
Sophia Western such lovely hair that ‘few could beheve it to be 
her own’. An edge has chipped off the tablets of old Nile. 
Rembrandt’s impressiomst sketches treat of objects since treacher- 
ously dated There is always some cankered touch to give the show 
away. And, turning to our really modem things, we may say 
Not the first things of their kmd perhaps, but mtegral, flawless, 
stdl with a human warmtil about them, the latest chronologically 
at least, ours. 

1930 
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I 

It IS a great feat of the human imagmation to figure a race on 
Mais, and a greater to figure a member of it on a visit to the earth. 
It would be a greater feat still if the imagmed Martian appeared 
less hke one of ourselves But common utihty discourages the 
imagination from going all out. The end for which we image 
the far-fetched specimen at all is a huiiian end. We image it for 
the homely purposes of a tale or an argument. We may find tlie 
creature a picturesque mouthpiece for fresh, astonished, impartial 
criticism of earthly thmgs as they are. Goldsmith, for the same 
purpose, manufactured Ins Chmaman, and Montesquieu his two 
Persian travellers. We do not visualize the planetary type for the 
fun of It, or m pure scientifical seriousness, as Sir Thomas Browne 
would have done In consequence of which, the imagmation is 
not given unrestramed freedom It can construct its Martian as 
fantastically as it likes, always provided that the experience of 
everyman remams its material. If the imagmation worked m god- 
like abandon, the resultant Martian might emerge as anything. 
It might emerge, for example, as the pure form which Picasso 
achieved for the patterning of his rug, after laymg in trance the 
human and earthly of his mmd. But even if we endowed this 
shape, tins visual Idea, with life and said ‘Here is the visitor from 
Mars’, we should not be able to make any argumentative or 
artistic use of the thmg And so for convemence the ‘it’ becomes 
a ‘he’ The warm words he, him, hts raise its value for the human 
mmd a hundredfold. Even if we succeeded m descnbmg verb^y 
the Ornate form of Picasso’s formal mmgle of hues, we could 
find it no place m an extravaganza or satire. The thmg would be 
too ahen to bear. The human members of the scheme would die 
of fright, or of some mahgnant planetary smell, as certainly as if 
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they were taken out of the air. Even Lear or Carroll could have 
found It nothing to do When the human imagmation has carte 
blanche, that is, when its images camiot be disproved, those 
images generally, naturally, almost mevitably, form themselves 
out of human and earthly elements We have found no use for a 
new heaven and a new earth that are unhke anythmg we have 
come across durmg our time on earth Unless our visionaries 
behold tlnngs recogmzably assembled out of the semi-chaos of 
everyman’s experience, we follow their eyes m vam 

2 

The human imagmation has conceived heaven. Over long ages 
and for different races it has conceived it m many forms All those 
forms have been materially imaged Heaven has always been full 
of thmgs Sometimes the things have been simply earthly tilings 
transplanted, sometimes they have been eartlily tlimgs curiously 
overhauled Heaven, the scene or place of some future hfc, was 
an idea that had to stand much handhng It had to strike men as 
real Heaven could be hoped for, and so had to be desirable 
While men were still on earth they had to feel that its comforts 
were worth ensunng. Agam, heaven had to be describable m 
words, the commonest of human media And smee man has only 
made words for what his sense can reach and his mmd easily com- 
pass, heaven had to be patterned firmly out of sensuous images and 
such simple virtues as majesty, power, lovehness, love, which 
mean somedimg to everyman 

If the conception of heaven had waited until the other great 
imagmative media had been perfected, it might have escaped the 
materiahty of verbal images Palestrma might then have been its 
Chnstian inceptor m sound The images of music had been un- 
representational almost from the start and m the counterpoint of 
Palestrma they achieved a spiritual perfection. But the plastic arts 
have dealt m concrete images until quite recently and time has not 
yet brought on the man equal to conceivmg heaven m purely 
abstract relationship of Ime and mass Michelangelo produced 
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anthropomorpluc celestials. And the idea belimd Picasso’s rug 
was not meant to be heavenly. 

The idea of heaven was humanly necessary, then, before man 
had power to keep it, as it were, unspotted from the world The 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Greek, the Roman, the Christian races 
have all pictured their heavens as simulacra of what was best, 
rarest, most desirable m the world. The builder or maker might 
be God but with a divme adaptabihty he had hmited himself to 
the materials he drew upon for the creation of the world 
Nirvana, Abraham’s bosom, Elysium, the Islands of the Blest, the 
Heaven of 'Revelation’, 'Paradiso’— all were compounded 
poetically out of stuff sensuously sigmficant Mr Davies has 
recendy hit tins off m a lyric which opens, 

That paradise the Arab dreams, 

Is far less sand and more fresh streams 
The ordy heaven the Indian knows, 

Is huntmg deer and buffaloes 

And in his 'Intercepted Letters’, Moore has the couplet, 

A Persian’s Heaven is eas’ly made: 

’Tis but black eyes and lemonade. 

The horses and head-feathers of the Indian, the prune-eyed virgins 
promised in the Koran, the guardian dog Cerberus, the wrestlmg 
matches, the innumerable presence of near consteEations, the 
singmg ‘with undiscordmg voice’, the harps massy with gold — 
tactile and visile images stand sohdly m heaven. 

3 

In any history of thmgs m heaven, St John must be prommently 
placed Wherever Christiamty has gone, the basic Johannine con- 
ception of heaven has gone too. That heaven was the work of an 
imagmation molten with mysitic ecstacy and longmg Moreover, 
It was the work of a poet whose mind was jewel-burdened like a 
queen’s. John writes, and the fragments of acknowledged 
sublimity which he scattered over the earth and the tracts of man’s 
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mind ram like shootmg stars mto a compact image of glory 
Every ounce of gold, every jewel, every crystal in the world 
rockets up as we read and fits mto the golden honeycomb, dust- 
less and without a scratch. 

. a thione was set in heaven, and one sat on the throne 

And he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone and 
there was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto an 
emerald 

And round about the thione were four and twenty seats and upon the 
seats I saw four and twenty elders sitting, clothed m white raiment, and 
they had on their heads crowns of gold 

And before the throne the^e was a sea of glass like unto crystal and in 
the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, were four beasts 
full of eyes before and behind 

‘Eye hath not seen, nor eai heard . ’ But m a vision tilings must 

strike the mmd clearly and be recognizable And so similes chime 
through ‘Revelation’ mcessantly They hang heaven with gold 
chains about the feet of earth Fantastic as the vision becomes, the 
Jigsaw elements m it are known to any child The locust, devised 
m heaven, is an unbehevable creature, but every atom of him is 
already familiar to us m some place or another. 

And the shapes of the locusts were hke unto horses prepared unto 
battle, and on their heads were as it were crowns like gold, and their 
faces were as the faces of men 

And they had hair as the hair of women, and their teeth were as the 
teeth of hons 

And they had tails like unto scorpions, and they had stmgs in their 
tails and their power was to hurt men five months 

Centuries later, Durer was able to translate ‘Revelation’ mto 
pictorial shapes 

Christian theologians and poets with John’s white light m their 
eyes did not look much further for their heaven. But mediaeval 
theology developed a system of eight sub-heavens which formed 
a kmd of pyramid and crescendo of holmess Dionysius Arco- 
pagiticus formulated tins system with the cleanest precision and 
Dante flooded it with his hght and solenm music. But for the 
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ninth heaven John’s suffices Dante, Milton, Bunyan all accept 
heaven as readily as though it were demonstrable as a bummg 
cumulus cloud at sunset Milton encounters great difficulties smce 
Ins theme requires archangels among its active characters and 
celestial wars among its episodes What with armour weighty and 
yet imponderable, and dynamite dug out of the floor of heaven, 
and archangels’ blushmg, and angels who though vulnerable are 
immortal, Milton’s smgmg robes swing a little foohshly. His 
explanation is mgenious, but naive: 

What if Earth 

Be but the shaddow of Heav’n, and things therein 
Each to other like, more then oil earth in thought^ 

Hamlet’s is a humbler mmd For him it is all an ‘undiscovered 
country’ 


4 

Perhaps the next step I record is partly due to the protestant 
theologians themselves. Holding the grace to mould their own 
behefs, they speculated a httle freshly. Sir Thomas Browne, for 
instance, spirituahzes the whole conception 

Briefly, therefore, where the Soul hath the full measure and comple- 
ment of happmess , where the boundless appetite of that spirit remains 
compleady satisfied, that it can neither desire addition nor alteration, 
that, I think, is truly Heaven* and this can onely be in the injoyment of 
that essence, whose uffimte goodness is able to terminate the desires of 
Itself, and the unsatiable wishes of ours wherever God wiH thus manifest 
Himself, there is Heaven, though within the circle of this sensible world 

Tlnngs in Browne’s heaven are, then, purely casual, and the pass- 
port of death is no longer necessary This idea of a purely mental 
experience of heaven, irrespective of place, does not widely 
spread, though there is Milton’s 

• The mmd is its own place, and m it self 

Can make a Heav’n of HeU, a Hell of Heav’n 

But Milton IS suspect as saymg anything that came conveniently 
on tins difficult theme 
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Although the idea that heaven was some kmd of place remamed 
unshaken, what kind of place it was prompted speculation outside 
theology, the speculation of earthy minds Charles Lamb m his 
most overwhelming essay speculated de profundis ^New Year’s 
Eve’, pubhshed m the ‘London Magazine’ of January 1821, com- 
plains and questions with the misery of a child left alone on a dark 
moor. The drought of death, the immediate gate mto the next 
world, wrmgs him till he screams * 

Some have wooed death— but out upon thee, I say, thou foul ugly- 
phantom’ I detest, abhor, execrate, and (with Friar John) give thee to 
six-score thousand devils, as m no instance to be excused or tolerated, 
but shunned as a universal vfper, to be branded, proscribed, and spoken 
evd of’ In no way can I be brought to digest thee, thou thin, melancholy 
Privatton, or more frightful and confoundmg Positive^ 

There is Lamb’s mcurable fancy lurking in die expression of all 
this, but the agony of mmd is real agony and strange matter for 
a magazme Smee an after hfe is possible. Lamb hopes for the best. 
For him, Francis Thompson’s scheme — the ladder pitched between 
heaven and Charmg Cross — would have sufficed, provided that 
he could have perambulated for ever at the London end of it 
A new state of being ‘staggers’ him, and he asks passionately. 

Sun, and sky, and breeze, and sohtary walks, and summer holidays, 
and the greenness of fields, and the dehcious juices of meats and fishes, 
and society, and the cheerful glass, and candle-hght, and fire-side con- 
versations, and innocent vamties, and jests, and trony itself— Ao these 
things go out with life^ 

Leigh Hunt caught up the idea suggested by Lamb and toyed 
with it exquisitely in another magazine seven years later ‘An 
Earth upon Heaven’ is a cheery pagan essay, as Lamb’s had been 
a tortured pagan essay 

‘People are accused of having eartlily notions of heaven’, he 
writes, and continues, ‘As it is difScplt to have any other, we-may 
be pardoned for thmkmg that we could spend a very pretty 
thousand years m dimng and getting acquainted with all the good 
fellows on record’. And Hunt enthuses at the thought of enter- 
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taming Fielding, Berkeley ‘ (an angel in wig and lawn sleeves^) 
and Shakespeare St Jolin, it appears, has received a hearty dig m 
the ribs, the high lighted structures of Dante and Bunyan are 
drippmg away like candles Hunt laments that all the great poets 
have been content to adopt a standard heaven, instead of mventmg 
riotously on their own Then he, for his part, pomts a hght fan- 
tastic toe and is off John’s reverend vision, he hopes, was one of 
a final perfection, comfortably distant m time. Other earthier 
states lie between 

Nothing shall persuade us, for the present, that Paradise Mount, in any 
pretty village m England, has not another Paradise Mount to correspond 
m some less perishmg region, that is to s^iy, provided anybody has set Ins 
heart upon it — and that we shall not ail be dining, and drinking tea, and 
complainmg of the weather (we mean, for its not being perfectly bhssful) 
three hundred years hence, m some snug interlunar spot, or perhaps in the 
moon Itself, seeing that it is our next visible neighbour, and shrewdly 
suspected of being hill and dale 

(The first heaven of the mediaevahsts was on the moon, so 
Hunt’s fancy is not the waif he thought it ) His pointed toe leads 
him briskly In the heaven he descries one will have one’s best 
fnend, a mistress (not an illegal term, smce ‘upon the best 
authority’ people are ‘neither married nor given m marriage’), 
books, ‘tea beyond anything Chinese’ mmgled with cow’s milk 
(‘One’s landscapes cannot do without cows’)/ And ‘the weather 
will be extremely fine, but not without such varieties as shall 
hinder it from bemg tiresome. April will dress the whole country 
m diamonds , and there will be enough cold m wmter to make a 
fire pleasant of an evenmg The fire will be made of sweet- 
smelhng turf and simbeams; but it wiU have a look of coal ’ Just 

i A hit at the landscape painters and at Gilpm who had treated of the 
matter in ‘Observations, Relative Chiefly to Picturesque Beauty’ (1786), 
n, 258 ff 

• ‘ Cattle are so large, that ^hen they ornament a fore-ground, a few are 

sufficient Two will hardly combme Three make a good group He 
who studies landscape, will find himself very deficient, if he hath not 
paid great attention to the choice, and combmation, both of animal and 
human figures ’ 
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as surely as Hunt’s heaven has the look of some hamlet in an 
Enghsh county. 

So in the mneteenth century the subhme conception of heaven 
was no longer felt to be binding, Man might gape at subhmity, 
but he could not feel comfortable in it The old idea of heaven as 
choral and electnc was stuffed under the sofa The white and gold 
decor of Paradise seemed too chilly to these amused iconoclasts, as 
a modern bathroom seems to ourselves on a wmter afternoon 
The astral continual singmg struck them frigidly beside the merry 
courantes and alia Turcas on their pianos. Even the harps were 
too unwieldy, hke golden horsecoUars, and who could be sure 
that breezy arpeggios were allowed ^ The pearly gates became the 
charge of a quippmg Peter faimhar as an inn-keeper, and hundreds 
of draughty stories made the samt and his institution look 
ridiculous St John’s vision had become a dream 
The subhme idea, however, continues to have power — 
immense, hysterical power — rehgious teachmg. But being 
taken up by the Salvation Army, it fell into miconscious parody, 
and especially when it reached the misty heads of the Christy 
Mmstrels In the deciduous leaves of a thousand songs, heaven 
and Its laundered angels receive the souls of the humble and good 
— mothers, village maidens faded m decline, home-sick, glee- 
chantmg heroes of the battlefield. Heaven becomes the theme of 
tear-voiced street smgers. In one of these laments, a beggar ‘old 
and grey’ has just enough breath to squeeze out the folio wmg 
phrases : 

And I wonder, oh I wonder 
Will the angels, ’way up yonder — 

Will the angels play their harps for me’ 

I itahcize the words that receive on their baying vowels an 
additional pathos as die tune hovers and slides over them 
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As far as modern letters are concerned, heaven begins from 
emptiness and is furnished exactly as the writer fancies. It floats, 
indeed, as free and variable as the fairyland of children’s books. 
But just because heaven is a swept room, empty even of echoes. 
It matters enormously what new furmture the author selects for 
it Like a milhonaire m a toyshop, he can choose anything, every- 
thing And we watch him narrowly to see exactly what dungs he 
decides to hft up mto that waitmg void. Anything he selects 
immediately becomes significant As, touch by touch, the 
celestial scene embodies, thmgs become symbols and the story a 
parable — a parable niverted, a heavenly story with an earthly 
meamng. 

Take three modern tales of heaven. The author of ‘The 
Celestial Omnibus’ has two other heavenly stories not quite so 
well known — 'Mr Andrews’ and ‘Co-ordination’ The parabolic 
element, the ‘philosophy’, m both of them is so pronounced as 
to find almost aphoristic expression In ‘ Mr Andrews ’, an account 
of a respectable Enghshman’s taste of heaven, scattered sentences 
read dogmatically for instance, m heaven ‘no aspiration of 
humanity was unfulfilled’, and ‘in that place their expectations 
were fulfilled, but not their hopes’. And after Andrews and his 
chance Turkish companion have decided to leave heaven, both 
alike bemg dissatisfied at finding everything more or less as they 
imagmed it, the story concludes. 

As soon as they passed the gate, they felt agam the pressure of the 
world soul For a moment they stood hand in hand resisting it Then 
they suffered it to break m upon them, and they, and all the experience 
they had gained, and all the love and wisdom they had generated, passed 
mto It, and made it better 

In ‘Co-ordmation’ an archangel trumpet-tongued speaks the 
philosophy The story, itself co-ordinated exactly and brdhantly 
as the facets on a crystal, shifts its scene between a girls’ school and 
two official quarters in heaven Miss Haddon has been teaching 
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couples of girls to execute a duet version of Beethoven s ‘Eroica’ 
symphony Strange things ensue, co-orduiatmg beyond her ken 

Meanwhile, high up in heaven Beethoven sat, and all around him, 
ranged on smaller clouds, sat his clerks Each made entries m a ledger, 
and he whose ledger was entitled ‘Erotca Symphony* arranged for four 
hands, by Carl MuUer,’ was makmg the following entries ---‘3 45, 
Mildred and Ellen, conductor, Miss Haddon 4 0, Rose and Enid, con- 
ductor, Miss Haddon 

The deaf Beethoven, approvmg, decrees ‘ that Miss Haddon and 
her orchestra and all in their house shall this very evenuig hear 
a perfect performance of my A minor quartette’ Napoleon, 
sirnilarly employed in Ins nebular ofEce, approves of the report 
on another section of the school’s napoleomc activities, and 
decrees ‘that they and aU their house shall participate to-morrow 
mommg m the victory of Austerhtz’. But (to pull out only one 
strand of the story) these alarmmg orders remam, it appears, 
totally unfulfilled. When, however, Mephistophcles rehearses to 
Raphael this new and crowmng charge against the Judgement 
Seat, the archangel pomts out with epic courtesy that the two 
worlds have co-ordmated ‘They have co-ordmated through the 
central sources of Melody and Victory’ For m the course of the 
story, Melody had sounded with significance — the girls had heard 
a ‘most spiffing’ cavalry band, and Miss Haddon and the Principal 
a shell cocked to their ears — and Victory had been experienced, 
since Miss Haddon, on the sudden receipt of a legacy, had been 
able to resign her tiresome post with a gesture that only a school 
treat could celebrate 

Fmally, one may dunk of Mr Coppard’s ‘Clormda Walks in 
Heaven’, the most mtangible of stories. The prose evaporates as 
one passes over it. The parable behmd the veil of words is itself 
no more than a fume shghtly sweet, slightly acrid. The parable 
takes as its images a group of heavenly men, ‘lightly clad -in 
beautiful loose tunics of peacock and cinnamon’ (all of whom 
have been Clormda’s husbands m previous lives) and a strange 
coloured scarf into which ‘all her past had become knit into a 
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compact pattern of beauty and ugliness of which she was entirely 
aware, all the multiphcity being immediately resolved’ In the 
end she asks a foolish question about Weston-super-Mare and the 
scarf is twitched off her shoulders Then Mr Coppard muffles and 
curtams, his voice mumbles unintelligible as music 

It cannot now be told to what remoteness she had come, or on what 
roads her undirected feet had travelled there, but certain it is that m that 
moment she was gone Why, where or how cannot be estabhshed 
whether she was swung m a blast of annihilation mto the uttermost gulfs, 
or withdrawn for her beauty mto that mysterious Nox, mto some 
passionate commumon with the eternal husbands, or mto some eternal 
combat with their passionate other wiijes from our scrutmy at least, 
she passed for ever 

An exquisite feat of words But unsatisfactory Word by word 
our mind has rarefied, emptied, and at the end to replemsh it we 
have to turn from that ‘blast of anmhilation’ and ‘that mysterious 
Nox’ to a tale of earth — ^perhaps to ‘The Hurly-Burly’ of the 
same volume If heaven is not to overtax us it must have defimte 
strokes, it must have things and mundane ideas, such as Mr 
Forster had in ‘Co-ordmation’ Let our authors return to some- 
thing like the Islands of the Blest for their heavens, islands perhaps 
a little off the mappamundi, but sohd and lovely for aU that as the 
island of Prospero Or, better still, let them neglect the place 
altogether, especially if their parables are not dehberate and 
tangible as those by which Jesus enlightened the idea of the king- 
dom of heaven For we cannot now beheve m the new heavens 
as Dante and Bunyan beheved m their old ones 

1930 
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WINDOWS IN SHAKESPEARE 


The facts which explain Shakespeare’s use of the wmdow-eyehd 
image have been overlooked by most of his editors and even by 
the ‘ O E D ’ They are not, however, maccessible, bemg contained 
m two notes in ‘Notes and Queries’, 1876, and m a note by 
the late W J Lawrence first pubhshed m ‘The Irish Statesman’ 
and included in his volume of essays ‘Shakespeare’s Workshop’ 
(1928) In neither is the full evidence set out, and it is therefore 
presented here 

It IS first necessary to make it clear that ii^indoiv is used, in five 
places m Shakespeare, as an image for eyehd, and secondly to 
show why this image should be a possible and even an obvious 
one to an Elizabethan writer The following are the mstances m 
Shakespeare (references to the Oxford text) : 

(1) Her two blue windows faintly she up-heaveth 

(‘Venus and Adonis’, 482) 

(2) thy eyes’ windows fall 
Like death 

(‘Romeo and Juliet’, rv, 1, 100) 

(3) Ere I let fall the wmdows of mme eyes 

(‘Richard III’, v, in, 117) 

(4) Downy wmdows, close 

(‘Antony and Cleopatra’, v, 11, 318) 

(5) the enclosed hghts, now canopied 
Under these windows, white and azure lac’t 

(‘Cymbehne’, ii, 11, 22) 

When these passages are read together, no doubt should remain 
These wmdows belong to, but are not, eyes; they shut out light*, 
they are blue when the eyes themselves are grey, Venus has, of 
course, the conventionally grey eyes of the mediaeval romance 
herome (see 1 140), and the blue, as with Imogen, is that of the 
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veins Tlie meaning ‘eyelid’ was not doubted by Schmidt (in 
whose ‘ Shakespeare-Lexicon’ (1902) all five passages are cited), by 
Omons (‘ Shakespeare Glossary’ (1919), m which the first four are 
cited), or indeed by ‘O E D.’ (though here only (i) and (3) are 
cited) , but m none of these is there a hmt of any reason for the 
image The commentators, with one exception, are still less 
helpful In the Arden editions, (2) and (3) have no notes at all, 
and the others only scanty ones, and m the Variorum, (3) alone 
has a really adequate note. Take, for example, (i). C K, Pooler 
(Arden edition) still considers ‘eyes’ as a possible meaning, 
H. E Rollins (the most recent volume in the Variorum edition, 
1938) gives an mconclusive summary of earher opmions and has 
no cross-reference to the grey eyes of 1 140, in his note to that 
hne he seems to accept the idea that there is not necessarily an 
inconsistency smee blue and grey could sigmfy the same colour 
Rollms does, however, give the pertuiacious reader a partial clue 
to the truth by addmg a bare reference to B Nicholson’s note m 
‘Notes and Queries’, 1876, pp 462 f 
The Vanorum note on (3) (H H Furness, Jr , 1908) is, how- 
ever, sensible and illummatmg, and here alone among editorial 
notes are quoted two other important and relevant hues m winch 
windows IS used hterally to mean something sohd 

(6) Shuts up his windows, locks fair dayhght out 

(‘Romeo and Juliet’, 1, 1, 144) 

(7) Pluck down forms, wmdows, anything 

(‘Juhus Caesar’, m, n, 264, the con- 
text shows that the windows are to 
serve as weapons, shields or firewood) 

This editor alone dunks it necessary to suggest some reason why 
a word usually connotmg transparency should be used to suggest 
opaqueness. This is precisely the deficiency of the ‘O E D ’ on 
this point. The followmg is the only relevant information given 
under nnndows: 

4 Jig Apphed to the senses or organs of sense, esp the eyes, regarded 
as irdets or outlets to or from the mind or soul (also transf m Shaks , 
applied to the eyelids) 
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The tiansference from an inlet or outlet to that which blocks the 
inlet or outlet seems an odd one. 

The other annotated editions of Shakespeare that I have con- 
sulted are still more reticent The ordinary reader seems to have 
only two sources of helpful mformation the Variorum note to 
‘Richard IIT, and, mdirectly, the reference to ‘Notes and 
Queries’ m the Variorum note to ‘Venus and Adorns’. This 
reference is mcomplete and does not mention the first of the two 
notes, which is by Charles Sweet (pp 364-5) There, at last, 
seventy-five years ago, we find somebody askmg the pertinent 
question ‘But why should window signify an eyehd^’ The answer 
is simply that window could mean shutter The only alternative 
(suggested by Vaughan, ‘New Readmgs’ (1888), cited m 
‘Richard III’) is that of a window itself opaque, a wmdow, for 
instance, of horn, this alternative is, I thmk, ehmmated by the 
remark m Harrison’s ‘Description of England’ (i577)> n, ch 12, 
that ‘home is now quite laid downe’ because ‘glasse is come to 
be so plentifull’ 

The correct meanmg, shutter, is first suggested by Charles 
Sweet m 1876 He bases his argument on the evidence of a 
fifteenth-century chromcle m which it is recorded that ‘fenestres’ 
were used as shields, and from the parallel with Latm m which 
fenestra could mean a shutter. The second note m ‘Notes and 
Queries’ collects all the relevant Shakespeare quotations and adds 
valuable further evidence from earher dictionaries, of winch these 
two, from Cotgrave, seem conclusive 

Centre fenestre, a wooden window (on the outside of a glasen one) 

. Volet . a shut or wooden window to shut over a glasse one 

W J Lawrence (who had not seen the notes m ‘Notes and 
Queries’) wrongly takes windoiv as meanmg shutter only when 
apphed to shops ; but he is clear about jthe Shakespeare passages* 
(i) and (5), and gives a new mstance of the image of wmdow- 
shutting used to imply absence of light from Marlowe (‘Tambur- 
lauie’, Part I, v, i) Professor F P. Wilson has kmdly pomted out 
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to me a passage m Dekker’s ‘Seven Dcadlie Smnes’ in which the 
same sense is literally used (Percy reprints, 1922, p 30) The 
'O E D.’ mcidentally supplies further evidence under s/zop window 
Takmg to open or shut (one’s) shop-iuindows' simply as a figure of 
speech meaning ‘to begin or close tlie busmess of the day’, the 
editors quote from an ordinance of 1646-7 

the shopp windowes of all persons that trade in this Town whoe are not 
sworn burgesses shalbee forthwith shutt upp 

We know that the Elizabethans had shutters for houses as well 
as shops ; yet the word shutter in tins sense is not recorded before 
1683, and the word wtndow’-hoard npt before 1628 (‘O.ED’) 
They called their shutters shut ti/mdou^s or wooden windows, or, 
more briefly, tuindows Perhaps Shakespeare ought strictly to have 
distmguished between glass window and wooden wmdow, but 
he counted on the context to make it clear which he meant. He 
did not expect to be so carelessly read as to have cyehds taken for 
eyes, nor, what is nearly as bad, to have a recurrent image so 
understood as to make nonsense 


KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 

P. 3 Chaucer's attitude towards his rascals is not unhke Pope's 
towards Behnda (‘Rape of the Lock', u, 17 f) though there is a 
difference m degree 

If to her share some Female Errors fall. 

Look on her Face, and youT forget ’em aU 

P. 6. With the remark that the Ehzabethans required that 
function should show spirit,^compare Coleridge on Shakespeare's 
wit (‘Shakespearian Criticism’, ed T. Raysor, 1930, 11, 124) 
‘The wit of Shakespeare is, as it were, hke the flourishing of a 
man's stick, when he is walking, m the fuU flow of ammal spirits * 
It is a sort of exuberance of hilarity which disburdens, and it 
resembles a conductor, to distribute a portion of our gladness to 
the surroundmg air ’ 

Pp 46-7. Smce we now know that ‘ The Alchemist’ was acted 
by September 1610, the simplest explanation of Anamas’s arith- 
metic would be that he counted the year as begmiimg m January 

Pp 70 ff The remarks on the orange sky need to be modified 
so as to allow for an earher orange sky than Shelley's one of the 
excerpts from ‘The Prelude’ that were pubhshed separately 
mcludes the line 

The orange sky of evening died away 

(‘Influence of Natural Objects ', pubhshed 1809, 1 . 46: 
‘Prelude’, 1850, 1, 445.) 

Pp, 71--2 Cowper, perhaps subconsaously, echoes Pope's 
passage in ‘The Task’. 

. The sheep-fold here 
Pours out Its fleecy tenants o’er the glebe 
At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 
The middle fleld, but, scatter’d by degrees, 

Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land 
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(‘Poems’, ed 1798, 11, ii ) One may note two things (i) the 
accuracy of Pope’s description is firmly attested when a poet who 
IS acknowledged to be an accurate ‘nature-poet’ echoes it, and 
echoes not simply details but substance, and (2) there is none of 
the Virgilian connotation preserved m Cowper’s iiphten Virgil 
was no longer the power he had been (see p. 73 above), and 
Cowper is found reading Pope without fully appreciating his 
intentions. It is a tribute to the complex force of Pope’s u^httenmg 
that It can stand even when the stronger half of its meamng is 
gone 

P 96 Professor Pinto, wntmg in ‘Enghsh’ (vol. u, no. 7, 1938, 
p 48), pomted out that I had overlooked Dryden’s development 
of the word dissolved m his ‘State of Innocence’ 

Seraph and cherub, careless of their charge, 

And wanton, m full ease now live at large 
Unguarded leave the passes of the sky, 

And all dissolved in hallelujahs he 

(Ker’s text, Dryden’s ‘Essays’, 1926, 1, 188 ) Pope learns many 
of his comic tricks from Dryden. 

P 102 The prayer in Book v of ‘Paradise Lost’ was accounted 
one of Milton’s greatest passages see ‘The Critical Works of 
John Dennis’, ed. E. N Hooker, 1 (i939)> 5i3* 

P. 128. I find another gratuitous red right arm m Dennis’s 
prose translation of Horace’s ‘fulmmantis magna Jovis manus’ by 
‘the Red Right Hand of Thundrmg Jove’ (‘The Cntical Works 
of John Dennis’, ed E N. Hooker, 1 (1939), 219). The phrase is 
used later by Mason (‘Poems’, ed. 1764, p 159): 

. . .Heav n IS just! 

And, when the measure of his cnmes is fuU, 

Wdl bare its red nght arm, and launce its hghtmngs. 

P. 135. The total of thosum is not correct, I cannot check the 
figures from my copy of the magazme since the incendiary bombs 
recorded on p. 161 destroyed it. My notes suggest that the error 
IS the New Lady’s. 
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Appendix II 

Pp 154-5,159 Professor R M Hewitt has pointed out to me 
Christma Rossetti’s use of similar stanza forms eg,, m ‘One 
Sea-Side Grave’: 

Cold as the cold Decembers, 

Past as the days that set, 

While only one remembers 
And all the rest forget, — 

But one remembers yet 

P. 164 The moral of ‘The Parallelogram’ recalls Mr Chad- 
band’s remarks on the ‘human boy’ in ‘Bleak House’, ch. xix. 

Pp. 174-5 The ongmal text of the passage quoted from the 
introduction to Plato employs two sizes of type, the verse bemg 
printed m the smaller This distinction has not been preserved 
here 
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